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PREFACE 



In " A Loyal Little Red-Coat " I endeavoured, by tak- 
jig a few chapters from American history, to write a story 
diat I hoped might prove interesting. In " Loyal Hearts 
and True " I have tried to accomplish the same end by 
taldng a few chapters from "Our Own Times." The 
children, with whom the story chiefly has to do, live in 
one of those great, busy places, which, for lack of a better 
name, we call a Navy Yard, where Uncle Sam makes 
ready to " have and to hold " his own upon the sea. And 
life within a Navy Yard is quite a different thing from 
life without. Your country is very real to you, and con- 
stantly in mind, when you live in close touch with either 
her soldiers or sailors, and, as was the case with the chil- 
dren of whom I write, you are likely to find a most pa- 
triotic little company within Navy-Yard walls. And I 
think I may almost say that this story is all true, for what 
is not true in one sense is true in another. Every inci- 
dent connected with our Army and Navy is absolutely 
true. For the facts upon which are based Lloyd's expe- 
riences during his two years' absence from the " Vermont " 
I am indebted to Lieutenant Grover Flint's most inter- 
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esting book, ** Marching with Gomez/' and to him as "weU 
I owe my acquaintance with old Rosa, plucky little Paco 
and the others. For details of life aboard the receivings 
ship I am deeply indebted to Captain Merrill Miller, of 
the United States Navy, and for other important data to 
an official pamphlet compiled by Lieutenant Tejeiro, of 
the Spanish Navy. There are several real people in this 
book, some of them famous enough to be known instantly. 
Whenever these famous people have anything to say it is 
in their own words that they speak, and not in mine, I 
assure you. I believe I have furnished Admiral Philip 
with one or two harmless remarks, but I am so fortunate 
as to know him well enough to feel confident that I am 
forgiven beforehand. All this by way of a needed word 
of explanation and of acknowledgment. 



Ruth Ogden. 



Oakdkne, 

BULNAIIDSVILLS, N. J. 
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CHAPTER I 

JEAN COMES ABOARD 

The winter sun was streaming through the Ver- 
mont's portholes, flooding the spar-deck with brilliant 
sunshine. Aft, at the deck's end, a bronzed and sturdy 
old sailor sat whittling, when suddenly came bearing 
down upon him from the bow a breezy-looking boy, 
with hands plunged deep in trouser-pockets, whis- 
tling in vigorous fashion a strain from " El Capitan " 
as he came. 

" 'Morning to you, Lloyd," said the sailor, holding 
the little craft he was shaping at arm's length to 
make sure that her lines were true. 

" The top of the morning to you, Norman." 

" Take a seat," said the sailor, inclining his head 
towards an empty " ditty box " at his side. 

" It*s queer," said Lloyd, accepting the invitation. 
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" how most of you fellows prefer these little, fifteen- 
by-ten boxes of yours to any of the chairs and 
benches on board." 

" Come to think of it, I fancy sentiment is at the 
bottom of it,** Norman answered after a moment's 
pause. " You see they hold all our little personal 
belongings, and what with hammocks hung only 
three feet apart by night, and just a deck in common 
with all the crew by day, there isn't overmuch that's 
personal in a sailor's life. Besides, just about every- 
thing we treasure is locked up in our * ditty boxes,' 
— land knows where they ever got their name — and 
there seems, when you've little enough you can call 
your own, to be downright comfort somehow in 
sitting on what you have." 

" Well, there are a good many personal treasures 
here in your box, at any rate, Norman," said 
Lloyd. " There are your two life-saving medals, 
— and you know yourself, Norman, that it's 
very unusual for any man to have two — and your 
eight service medals, — and each of these stands 
for three years of good conduct on a different ship, 
doesn't it ? " 

Norman nodded yes, with a little shrug as though 
he felt obliged to be honest, though the admission 
did violence to what he considered a proper sense of 
modesty. Then he muttered something half under 
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his breath about some letters in the box worth every- 
thing else in it, medals and all. 

" Letters ? " queried Lloyd, but as Norman appar* 
ently gave his whole mind now to the little boat in 
hand, Lloyd had the courtesy not to press his in- 
quiry. " Well, how's the Bonnie Jean coming on ? " 
he asked, since there seemed to be no choice but to 
change the subject. 

" First class ; I'll have her finished against the 
young lady's arriving. She's not due afore noon, is 
she?" 

" No, not till one o'clock. But, Norman, I don't 
know how it's going to seem to have a girl round. 
I don't believe I'm going to like it." 

" Well, you'd better try to like it then," Norman 
answered gruffly. " That's little enough to try to 
do for Captain Merrill's sister, strikes me." 

"Yes, of course it is," Lloyd replied, colouring a 
little ; " and if she's the right sort I may like her well 
enough without trying." 

" You may believe she's the right sort then," rather 
indignantly. " What other sort could she be, belong- 
ing to the Captain ? " 

" Anyhow my mother's glad she's coming," Lloyd 
explained, as though to atone for his own apparent 
lack of enthusiasm. " You ought to see how she 
has fixed up her room for her," 
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" Well, I wish I could." 

"What's to hinder? ** and Lloyd got on his feet. 
" Come and have a look at it right now." 

" The Bonnie Jean, that's what's to hinder," replied 
Norman, working away with renewed energy. " Un- 
til she's finished you couldn't get me to take so much 
as a peep at the queen's own boudor, if that's what 
you call it." 

" I'll wait for you then. I've nothing better to do. 
Shall I bring that story I was telling you about, * The 
Man without a Country ' ? " Norman gave a nod of 
approval, and Lloyd whistled his way for'ard and 
then aft again to Norman, with a little red-covered 
book under his arm. Norman's attention was riveted 
from almost the opening sentence of the wonderful 
story, and Lloyd, who all but knew it by heart, 
watched with delight its effect upon his listener. 

If by any chance you have not read it I advise you 
to turn to it your very first opportunity. It is a brave 
little book and struck the note of true patriotism 
just at a time when it sorely needed to be struck. It is 
Edward Everett Hale's story of a young army officer, 
named Nolan, who, when court-martialed for treason, 
of which, alas, there was only too much evidence that 
he was guilty, cursed his country, wishing he might 
never hear of the United States again. He had his 
wish. He was kept at sea some fifty years, trans* 
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ferrcd always to some outgoing vessel whenever the 
vessel that bore him neared any home-port. Here 
is a copy of the instructions passed on to the Captain 
in command whenever he was assigned to a new 
ship: 

" You will take the prisoner on board your ship, 
and keep him there with such precautions as shall 
prevent his escape. 

** You will provide him with such quarters, rations, 
and clothing as would be proper for an officer of his 
late rank, if he were a passenger on your vessel on 
the business of his Government. 

" The gentlemen on board will make any arrange- 
ments agreeable to themselves regarding his society. 
He is to be exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor 
is he ever unnecessarily to be reminded that he is 
a prisoner. 

" But under no circumstance is he ever to hear of 
his country or to see any information regarding it ; 
and you will especially caution all the officers under 
your command to take care that, in the various indul- 
gences which may be granted, this rule, in which his 
punishment is involved, shall not be broken. 

" It is the intention of the Government that he 
shall never again see the country which he has dis- 
owned. Before the end of your cruise you will re- 
ceive orders which will give effect to this intention." 
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" My ! but that makes a fellow's blood run cold/' 
interrupted Norman, when Lloyd had read thus fan 
" There's nowhere a man who loves the sea more 
than I, but never to be allowed to return to one's 
own country ! Whew ! " 

"You wait," Lloyd remarked quietly, "it'll run 
colder still." He then read on to where Nolan 
gives such solemn advice to the young midshipman 
as they are rowing back to their ship from the 
slave schooner they have overhauled. Lloyd's voice 
trembled in spite of himself as he read : 

" * If you are ever tempted to say a word or to 
do a thing that shall put a bar between you and 
your family, your home, and your country, pray 
God in his mercy to take you that instant home 
to his own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do everything for 
them. Think of your home, boy ; let it be nearer 
and nearer to your thought, the farther you have to 
travel from it. And for your country, boy,' and 
the words rattled in his throat, * and for that flag,' 
and he pointed to the ship, * never dream a dream 
but of serving her as she bids you, though the 
service carry you through a thousand hells. No 
matter what happens to you, no matter who 
flatters you or abuses you, never look at another 
flag, never let a night pass but you pray God to 
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bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind all 
these men you have to do with, behind officers, 
and government, and people even, there is the 
Country herself, your Country, and that you belong 
to her as you belong to your own mother.* " 

" Hold on, Lloyd ; read that over again," said 
Norman, his own voice a^tremble. " I never heard 
anything like it in all my life.*' 

And Lloyd repeated what he had read, but with- 
out looking at the page, and Norman gazed at him 
in wide-eyed wonder. 

" Do you know it by heart, boy ? ** 

" I do.** Lloyd answered reverently. 

" Well, if you take it to heart as well as know it 
by heart, Td trust you to the earth*s end,** said 
Norman earnestly : and the colour came into Lloyd's 
face, for approval by Norman, to whom he looked 
with all possible admiration and adoration, had for 
him a world of meaning. 

So the morning wore away until both book and 
boat were finished. Then Norman, considering 
himself a highly privileged person, was led off by 
Lloyd to have a look at Jean*s room that was to be. 
They were just in the nick of time, too, for a few 
moments later they heard the steam-launch come 
puffing up to the cob-dock, and looking from the 
window of Jean's own room, they saw Jean herself 
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follow Captain Merrill ashore, to be at once caught 
up in his arms and carried toward the Vermont's 
gang-plank. 



" Why, are we to live in Noah's Ark ? " were Jean*s 
first words, as she looked up at the great yellow side 
of the Vermont. 

"Of course we are, Jean. Didn't I tell you? 
Only now-a-days they call it a receiving ship because 
that's what Noah's Ark really was, you know." 

" Well, I think it's going to be great fun to live in 
a place like that." And Jean, whose two arms were 
about her big brother's neck, gave him such a hug 
for very joy and happiness that he had tto cough to 
catch his breath, but who was the happier of the two 
would have been hard to tell. Jean was a big girl 
to be carried, but Will was strong enough to carry 
her had she been three times her size, and she liked 
arriving at her new home in those great strong arms 
of his. Besides, it was such a long time since there 
had been any big brother to hug. Will and Harry 
and Jean : that was all there was to the little family, 
and for the last few years, Jean had been at a board- 
ing-school up among the Berkshires, Will had been 
off on one long cruise after another and Harry had 
been at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. It seemed 
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rather sad to have such a little tot as Jean at board- 
ing-school, but, when her mother died and there was 
no near relative to care for her, it was the best thing 
that could be done, and in fact the only thing. And 
now after these three years of separation they were 
to be together again. Will had, two months before, 
been appointed Captain of the Receiving Ship, Harry, 
who had just graduated, was to be on duty in the 
yard, and Jean had that very morning been brought 
by one of the teachers down from the Berk- 
shires to the Grand Central Station, where Will had 
met her. Then they had made their way to the foot 
of Forty-second Street, where the Vermont's launch 
was waiting for them, had steamed down the East 
River and into Wallabout Bay, and now had actually 
landed at the cob-dock where the Vermont lay 
moored. And then it was that Will caught up his 
little sister in his arms to carry her Home ; but even 
printing the word Home in those big black letters, 
and underscoring it with a big black line do not begin 
to give you an idea of what it meant to Will and 
Harry and Jean to have a home once more. Perhaps 
you are wondering how an old ship could ever be 
called a home; you would not wonder if you could 
once go aboard the Vermont and see for yourself 
what it is like. As for Jean, why, she loved it from 
the first moment ; but that was not strange when 
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you think of it. For such a happy, merry party 
stood at the head of the gang-plank to meet her ! 
Harry, who was as handsome as a picture in his well- 
fitting uniform, (and Harry was mightily particular,) 
was in the very front, and simply helped himself to 
Jean by lifting her out of Will's arms into his own 
the instant she came within reach. But he was 
ready in a moment to land her on her own two feet, 
for she was more than an armful for any one smaller 
than Will. Then General Arnold was there, and 
Mrs. Adams, General Arnold's daughter, and Lloyd, 
Mrs. Adams's son, and although Jean had never seen 
one of them before, she knew all about them, so that 
the greetings on both sides were as cordial as it is 
possible for greetings to be. And here perhaps is 
the best place to tell you that the husband of Mrs. 
Adams had been up to the time of his death Captain 
of the Vermont, and that Will, when he received his 
appointment, had prevailed upon her to return to 
the ship and make it her home, and keep house, or, 
if you prefer, keep ship, for their joint households. 

Once inside the Vermont, Jean was wild with de- 
light, and when Mrs. Adams showed her to the room 
that was to be her own she actually danced for joy. 
That was one of the dear things about Jean ; when 
she was joyful she had to show it and made you 
share her joyfulness with her, though when she was 
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troubled or sorrowful she had a brave little way of 
at least trying to keep her troubles and sorrows to 
herself. 

" I am glad you like it so much/' said Mrs. Adams, 
for she had done all she could to make the room 
attractive, and it did her heart good to have it so 
thoroughly appreciated. 

" It's such a regular little girl's room," said Jean, 
handling one by one the pretty pieces of the blue 
and white china toilet-set on the bureau, ** and I 
think it's lovely to have the curtains and the spread 
and the chair cushions all match. Did Will tell you 
blue was my favourite colour ? " 

" Well, I asked him what colour was your favourite, 
Jean, and he happened to know." 

" He did not forget to give you money to pay for 
it all, I hope ? " for Jean was nothing if not practical. 
Oh no, indeed, dear." 

Well, I will tell you," said Jean, thoughtfully 
laying coat and hat on the bed, and then coming and 
slipping her hand into Mrs. Adams's, " my own 
mother could not have made for me a prettier room 
than this." 

" And I will tell you, dear child," — and Mrs. Adams 
stooped and gave Jean one long fond kiss, — " that you 
shall not miss that dear mother's care if it is in my 
power to prevent it so long as we live here on the 
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old Vermont together." Those blessed words filled 
Jean's cup of happiness to the very brim. Just then 
there came a rough sort of hobbledehoy knock at the 
door. 

" When are you ever coming out ? " called Lloyd ; 
" Fm waiting to show you round." (He already had 
an idea he would not have to try so very hard in 
order to like Jean.) 

" You will have to wait till after luncheon, for Jean 
must be hungry," answered his mother. 

" But, Lloyd," called Jean on her own account, 
" I will surely go the moment we've finished, for I 
can hardly wait to see it all." 

It was a very jolly luncheon to which they sat 
down a little later on. They had all looked forward 
to this day when their little household should be 
complete, and every one was in " high feather.** 
Indeed, Will was one of those glorious fellows who 
are generally in high spirits from temperament, and, 
when temperament fails them, from principle, so he 
kept them all laughing from the start to the finish of 
the luncheon. 

" Now will you excuse us, Lloyd and me ? " Jean 
whispered softly to Mrs. Adams. " We've both 
finished " (finished rather too quickly for good man- 
ners, if the truth be told), " and I am just as curious 
as I can be to see what it's all like." 
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" Look here," called Will, seeing the children slip 
away from the table, " who said you could be ex- 
cused, I'd like to know ? ** 

"The proper person/' laughed Jean. 

" Well, I like that. You did not ask me, and I 
leave it to Lloyd if Fm not by far the most proper 
person — on board the Vermont." 

" You never were proper for two minutes in your 
life ; " and Jean stood a pretty little picture for a sec- 
ond in the doorway, but instantly the children were 
off, for no time was to be wasted in that fashion. 

" Now it's best, I think, to go right down to the 
lowest deck first," Lloyd explained. " You'll get 
the hang of it better if we take everything in regular 
order." 

" But I tell you what I wish you would do first, 
Lloyd ; I wish you would sit right down here and 
tell me about the ship, — a little of the history I mean, 
—and how she has come to be turned into such an old 
Noah's Ark of a boat." 

" I don't know so very much myself, but you're 
welcome to all I do know." So down they sat face 
to face, on the top step of the open stairway leading 
to the deck below, with their backs resting comfort- 
ably against the shining brass posts that held the 
rope stair-rail. 

" Dear me, how neat it all is ! " said Jean, glancing 
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about her. "To have everything ship-shape is to 
have things look like this, I suppose. It isn't easy 
though to keep a house in such order." And Jean 
gave a sigh worthy of a worn-out housekeeper. 

" There are too many things in a house," explained 
Lloyd — "too much stuff. Give me a ship every 
day in the year. But now just what do you want 
to know about the old Vermont ? ** 

" Well, just everything that you know." 

" In the first place, then, she's pretty old. Her 
keel — ^you know that is the first timber put in place, 
and runs the length of the ship — was laid in Boston 
in 1818, but for some reason or other she was not 
launched until 1848. She was really * on the ways,* 
as they say, for thirty years. Soon after she was 
launched she was put * into commission.' Now do 
you happen to know what that means, Jean ? " 

" I have an idea it's a little like when you graduate 
at school. It means being ready to go to work, 
doesn't it ? " 

" Yes, that's exactly what it does mean ; " and 
Lloyd seemed gratified that he did not have to deal 
with utter ignorance in nautical matters. " At that 
time," Lloyd continued, " they expected to send her 
for duty in connection with the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, but she was not needed, and back she went 
again out of commission. Indeed, she has always 
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had a pretty slow time of it, and when the civil war 
broke out, and they put her into commission again, 
to send her down to Port Royal to be used as a store 
ship, what did she do but lose her rudder and sails, 
and let herself be blown nearly across the ocean ! " 

" And 'let herself be blown ! ' " said Jean, repeat- 
ing the words and determined to stand up for the 
ship ; " it isn't fair to put it that way. She had 
never any chance to learn how to behave at sea." 

" Well, she was blown, then, if that suits better, 
and it was a long time before she was picked up and 
towed to Port Royal, the port that she started for in 
the first place. There she stayed until 1865, when 
she was brought north again, and to the Navy Yard, 
and here she has stayed to this day, as a receiving 
ship. Not a very glorious career, is it ? " 

" No, not very," not exactly clear as to what 
" career " might mean, but deciding not to favour 
Lloyd, whom she already considered to be a trifle 
patronising, with any save absolutely necessary ques- 
tions. "And the poor old Vermont herself must 
have been awfully disappointed," she added. " It 
doesn't seem right not ever to be able to do the thing 
you were really meant to do, but it happens often 
with people as well as with ships, doesn't it ? " and 
Jean was rather astonished at her own bit of moral- 
ising. 
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" You are quite a little philosopher," laughed 
Lloyd. 

" When we know each other better,*' Jean laughed, 
in answer, " I shall ask you not to say * little * to me. 
Only people who are very much older than I are 
allowed to do that; but please go on about the 
ship." 

" Seems to me you are rather particular ; " and 
Lloyd pretended to be annoyed. " Guess Td better 
not talk at all ; " but Jean gave him a beseeching look, 
as much as to say, " Oh, you know Tm only half 
fooling." ** Do please go on," so that he relented on 
the spot. Besides, Lloyd did love above all things 
in the world (as Jean had at once discovered) to en- 
lighten people, and especially children younger thcui 
himself. 

" Well, as you say," he resumed, " the old Ver^ 
mont must have been disappointed, and must have 
felt disgraced into the bargain, for, not content with 
tying her up for good and all at the cob-dock, they 
removed her guns, — she had eighty-four at the start, — 
and sawed off her spars, and roofed her in, and cut 
large square ports in her berth-deck, and made her 
really look more like Noah's Ark, as everybody says, 
than anything before or since. Still, you'll find she's 
not so bad when you come to look her over, for she 
is a dear, homey old craft, and I love her," and the 
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children set off on their tour of inspection. Lloyd 
first led the way to the court-martial room on the 
poop-deck, 

" Now you must understand," he explained, trying 
to look very serious, " if anybody aboard the Ver- 
mont, no matter who it may be, does anything 
against the rules, anything they should not do, they 
are brought straight to this room, where they are 
given a sound scolding, and their punishment is 
decided upon. It isn't the fashion to let any one off 
easy, either. I have an idea you're just the inde- 
pendent kind to be court-martialled the very first 
twenty-four hours." 

" But why do they call this the poop-deck ? " asked 
Jean, determined to come at once to as full a knowl- 
edge as possible of everything about the Vermont, 
and recognising Lloyd's attempt to be funny with 
only the faintest little smile. 

" Look here,'' said Lloyd, " I haven't a doubt but 
you are going to ask fifty questions that I can't 
answer. Sit down here a minute, and I'll bring 
Norman." 

" Oh, do ! " Jean exclaimed, with an eagerness not 
exactly complimentary to Lloyd, but she had heard 
so much, and so often, of Norman, that in her heart 
of hearts, next to seeing her own brothers, she had 
looked forward to meeting him. And from the first 
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moment Norman and Jean were sworn friends. As 
for spoken words, just the veriest commonplaces 
passed between them. Commonplaces, you know, 
have to play a large part in life, else it might grow 
too tense for some of us, and yet a look or a tone is 
all that is needed to make even a commonplace an 
inspiration ; and a look and a tone may let you know- 
in an instant that you are face to face with a great, 
beautiful, congenial soul. And apropos of all this, 
when Norman and Jean met, the look and the tone 
were not lacking. 

" So Lloyd already really finds you are one too 
many for him," said Norman, looking slily at Lloyd, 
when the first words of meeting and greeting were 
over. 

** Well, I asked why this was called a poop-deck, 
and that seemed to finish him," Jean explained, 
with a half apologetic look for the unladylike " finish 
him." 

" Well, have a care then that you don't finish me. 
Miss Jean, for, old sailor though I am, I haven't the 
slightest idea why this is called a poop-deck, but I'll 
find out for you some day." 

" I had a notion," said Lloyd, chuckling inwardly 
over the fact that Norman, as well as he, showed 
ignorance regarding poop-decks, " that it would be 
a good plan to take things in regular order, and 
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work up, commencing with the hold, and that she'd 
get a clearer idea that way." 

"I don't like to be called * she,'" said Jean, deter- 
mined to bother this new friend of hers. 

"That will be just as it happens," Lloyd coolly 
replied, and Jean, though pretending to be on her 
dignity, rather liked his audacity. But dignity and 
all else were soon forgotten in the absorbing interest 
of the tour of the ship. Acting upon Lloyd's sug- 
gestion, Norman led the way straight to the hold, 
where they had a look at the stores and provisions 
that are kept there, and investigated the water-tanks 
and fire-pumps. Then they climbed to the berth- 
deck, which is used as the mess-room for all enlisted 
men, and Jean made Norman tell her how they set 
the long narrow tables, how the food was served, 
and just what the men had to eat. The methods of 
service did not quite satisfy her fastidious young- 
ladyship and she was on the point of saying, " I 
think I understand why you call it a mess-room," 
but feared it might seem impolite. Then they made 
their way to the gun-deck, with its cooking-boilers, 
ranges and refrigerators, where Jean was initiated 
into the culinary methods of the ship. Then to the 
spar-deck, which has been converted into a great 
comfortable hall, and which forms the recreation 
room for the men and the recruits. Then to the 
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quarter-deck, used for entertainments and for the 
church-service. , The sick bay on the main-deck, as 
they call the room for men not sufficiently ill to be 
removed to the hospital, had a special interest for 
Jean, because it contained two or three patients, 
with whom she stopped to exchange a few words of 
greeting and of sympathy, for Jean was friendly 
down to her very finger-tips. Then they paid a 
visit to the different offices, also on the main-deck, 
and peeped into the state rooms and mess-room of 
the junior officers, until at last Norman could con- 
scientiously declare that there was nothing else 
worthy of investigation. 

" Well, Fm very much obliged to you,'* Jean said 
gratefully, as Norman was preparing to take leave 
of her at the door of the officers* quarters, "but 
there are a few things still I want to know. Could 
you give me about ten minutes more ? ** 

" Yes, sure. Come to the spar-deck where we can 
have a bench to rest on, but you do beat all, Miss 
Jean, for wanting to know.** 

Jean was not sure whether this last remark was 
complimentary or no, so she said a little doubtfully, 
as with Norman and Lloyd on either side she sat 
down on the bench to which Norman had led the 
way, " You can understand, can*t you, my wanting 
to know all about things ? You would, wouldn't 
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you, if you came from a girl's boarding-school to 
make your home on a ship where everything was 
new to you ? " And Norman very graciously ac- 
knowledged that he would. " And it's such a dear 
place," Jean further explained, " that you can un- 
derstand, too, that I should like to feel perfectly at 
home just as soon as ever I can, and nothing will 
help me so much to do that as to * know the ropes,* 
as you sailors say." 

" Bless you ! Yes, I can understand," and Nor- 
man looked down at Jean over his folded arms with 
all the affection of his big heart in his two honest 
blue eyes ; " now what don't you understand. Miss 
Jean?" 

" Well, I don't understand just what a receiving 
ship is." 

" I guess I can tell you that," Lloyd chimed in, 
feeling it was high time he had a share in the con- 
versation. " It's just a stationary ship, for the en- 
listing and the training of recruits, and, besides that, 
for the receiving of men already in the navy, and 
making a sort of home for them until they are 
wanted for the crews of the cruisers, or to fill vacan- 
cies. Isn't that about it, Norman ? " 

" Exactly it, Lloyd." 

" And now what do the men do, Lloyd, from the 
time they get up in the morning until they go to 
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bed?*' asked Jean, willing to favour that young 
gentleman with another question ; and Lloyd was 
quite "up and dressed/' as they say, with his 
answer. 

" Well, first, Jean, the morning gun wakes them 
at five-thirty ; whereupon they tumble out, stow 
away their hammocks, and, as soon as they get 
themselves into shape, have a bite of bread and a 
cup of coffee, because Uncle Sam doesn't believe in 
working a man on an empty stomach. Then they 
start in to scrub and clean ship. At seven they go 
to breakfast. At nine-thirty they are called to 
quarters, to be mustered and inspected. Then they 
have a drill for an hour in small arms. Then comes 
recreation, and dinner at twelve. At one they are 
mustered at quarters again, and at five they have 
supper. At nine, when the evening gun fires, they 
must swing themselves into their hammocks, and at 
nine-five, when the bugle sounds ' taps,' all lights 
must be out." 

" Not ours, I hope," laughed Jean, for not to 
have to do things on boarding-school time was to be 
the one of the chief joys in Jean's home-coming. 
After this, the three of them talked on for a half 
hour longer, though Jean was considerate enough to 
reserve a few questions for the morrow, and among 
them what " mustering to quarters " might mean. 
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But at last Norman's time was up, and, when he 
rose to leave them, Jean said, 

" And I haven't thanked you for the Bonnie Jean. 
Yet, I purposely saved thanking you till the last, as 
I love to save all good things. I think it is a per- 
fect little beauty, Norman, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart ; but you ought to have 
named it just Jean without the Bonnie." 

" I was willing to take the risk," laughed Norman, 
" and I don't see myself that I have made any mis- 
take." 



CHAPTER II 



THE DRY DOCK CLUB 



It was at the commencement of the Christmas 
holidays of '94 that Jean came to live on board the 
Vermont, and now twelve happy months had almost 
run their course, and they were fast nearing the hoH^ 
days of '95. It had been the happiest sort of a year 
for everybody, just as everybody had hoped and 
expected. To be sure Lloyd and Jean had had 
occasional little tiffs and semi-occasional larger tiffs. 
Jean had an idea she knew rather better than any 
one else just how a thing should be done, and Lloyd 
had the same idea regarding his own attainments ; 
and when each determined, as often happened, to 
prove the other mistaken, the fur — if you will ex- 
cuse kitten-English — was simply bound to fly. Nat- 
urally, it always proved a most uncomfortable 
experience for both of them, until they made it all 
up again, as, it must in fairness be admitted, they 
always did very handsomely. Then both were as 

meek as Moses for a while, until they gradually 
24 
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worked back to a quite natural footing, and then, alas, 
by imperceptible gradations, up to the dangerous 
level of possible tiffs once more. Experience made 
them wise, however, and they often withdrew by 
mutual consent, when so much as the top-gallant 
mast of a tiff was sighted. But these occasional 
unpleasant days only heightened the joys of the 
pleasant ones, which latter were far the more numer- 
ous ; and sometimes for a whole week together they 
would have just the most beautiful sort of a time. 
And among the many pleasures that came their 
way, nothing gave them quite such untold delight 
as their friendships. Indeed both of them had pos- 
itive genius for making friends, and, when they saw 
fit to exercise their combined powers in that direc- 
tion, there was not a soul in the whole Navy Yard, 
or out of it for that matter, so grumpy as to be able 
to withstand them. They made friends everywhere 
they went, and they went everywhere, — everywhere 
they were allowed to go, that is. Each new enlisted 
man came under their fire sooner or later, just by 
way of investigation as to his attractive qualities, 
and so every Jack Tar aboard the receiving ship had 
a chance to ingratiate himself with them if he chose. 

" You are a new man, aren't you ? '* Lloyd would 
remark to a possibly not very promising subject. 

" I am that" 
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" Do you think you will like it ? " Jean would ask, 
her hands folded behind her back, looking at the 
man with a world of honest interest in her face, for 
there were always such delightful possibilities in a 
new man ; he might prove able to spin as thrilling 
sea yarns as Norman Brower, or perhaps even excel 
him in whittling. The new man, however, regard- 
ing the children, likely as not, with surly indifference, 
would perhaps hardly deign to answer. Then Jean 
would venture, with an earnest little ring in her voice, 
" I do hope you will like being a sailor. It must 
be awfully hard to keep at work you do not care for." 

" I hope so too," Lloyd would add, " and you 
must let us be friends with you, because we're all in 
one boat, you know." 

" How's that ? " the man would ask, drawn out 
almost in spite of himself. 

" Why, because we live aboard, as well as you," 
Jean would explain, — invariably Jean thought Lloyd 
could have done as well, perhaps, if she had let him, 
— and the man would become perceptibly interested 
in hearing about life in the officers' quarters, until at 
last, led on by one kindly question after another, the 
first thing he knew, and to his own unending aston- 
ishment, he would tell bits of his own history, and 
finally just how he had come to enlist. And then a 
little later he would venture a question on his own 
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account, and ask how they liked being aboard the 
receiving ship, and Lloyd would tell how he liked it 
above everything else in the world, because he had 
his grandfather's own love for the sea, and hoped to 
gain an appointment at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, the very minute he could pass his examina- 
tions. And when Jean's turn came again, she would 
say, with a significant little shrug, " And it isn*t only 
my grandfather's love that I have in me. One of my 
great-great-grandfathers captured the first English 
man-of-war, way back iri the Revolutionary times, 
and the powder he found aboard was sent north and 
used at the battle of Bunker Hill. My other great- 
great-grandfather wrote the ' Star-Spangled Banner,' 
so that between them we have all the love of 
country, my brother Will says, that we are able to 
stand, and I know just what he means exactly. Why, 
if there ever should come another war, I believe I'd 
have to go myself and help fight it." 

So it was in this fashion that Lloyd and Jean made 
friends with the new men enlisting in Uncle Sam's 
service, and in just the same fashion too had they 
won their way with many of the trades-people over 
at Wallabout Market, which they never missed an 
opportunity to visit. Somehow they always con- 
trived to discover when the Vermont's launch was 
going to touch at the market, and as the captain of 
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the launch kept up a pretence of not being fond of 
children, in some well-chosen moment they would 
steal aboard, planning to take the trip as stowaways ; 
stowaways that were intentionally overlooked, how- 
ever, as they sometimes themselves suspected. And 
then, dear me, what a glorious scolding they re- 
ceived when they made their appearance, as they did 
the moment they were a safe distance from shore, 
and what terrible threats were made by the captain 
if ever again they should make such a bold attempt ! 
The fascination of the scolding lay in the fact that 
they never could quite determine whether Coxswain 
Nagel were in earnest or no, but, as none of the ter- 
rible threats yere ever carried out, that did not mat- 
ter. And once over at the market, what a beautiful 
time they had, particularly when they were commis- 
sioned with marketing for the household, for although 
Wallabout is supposed to be a wholesale market, 
some of the Navy Yard people are specially privi- 
leged in that direction. The market itself was such 
an attractive place in the early morning, with its 
pretty Dutch-front buildings, and its graceful clock- 
tower fronting the paved market square, and with 
everything so neat and trim and orderly. Here a 
stand with every imaginable vegetable arranged in 
most inviting fashion. Yonder another, golden and 
redolent with pats of delicious butter, with great 
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round moulds of cheese, and with eggs piled high in 
marvellous cones and sugar-loaves. Farther on, a 
stand with the fruit of the season, whatever it 
chanced to be, displayed in the most attractive man- 
ner ; and beyond these again the less-inviting though 
all-important stalls of the fishmen and the butchers. 
It was great fun for Jean to stand, pocket-book in 
hand, and make her selections at one stall after an- 
other, buying the heavy things first, for the bottom 
of the basket, and topping off with the lighter ar- 
ticles, so that lettuce-leaves or celery-bits were usually 
sticking out from beneath the cover. But it must be 
confessed it was pretty slow marketing, as must needs 
be the case when you market from your friends. Old 
Mrs. Davis, the butter-woman, always had some long 
story to tell Jean about her beautiful Alderneys, to 
which Jean and Lloyd had once paid a visit ; and for 
Lloyd there was no getting away from the fishman, 
John, who was always fresh from some recent, ex- 
citing fishing adventure off the south shore of the 
island. But at last, when the launch gave its warn- 
ing whistle for the return trip, Lloyd would make a 
dash for the basket, and, with great risk sometimes 
to its contents, scramble down to the boat in Jean's 
wake ; for Jean, being laden with nothing heavier 
perhaps than a hugh bunch of lilacs, could make 
better time. 
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This market basket of theirs naturally gave them 
always great confidence as far as Nagel was con- 
cerned. When they had it in their keeping they 
simply marched boldly on and off the boat, appre- 
ciating the fact that he must realise that under these 
conditions their company was to be regarded as a 
necessity, to be borne with the best grace possible. 

If it should happen to cross your mind, my young 
friend, that you for one would hardly be allowed to 
make friends in what might be called this Little-Lord- 
Fauntleroy manner with the Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys of the Navy Yard and the market, then I can 
only say, so much the worse for you, though I do 
not question for a moment that those to whom you 
are beholden know what* is the best and the wisest 
course for you. It had been definitely ascertained 
that Lloyd and Jean could be trusted in this direc- 
tion, they having proved the exercise of a certain in- 
tuitive discrimination in the choice of new friends, 
and if you do not happen to know or to be able to 
guess just what is meant by " intuitive discrimina- 
tion," I doubt if it is quite within my power, or any- 
body's for that matter, to define it adequately. 

But not all of Lloyd's and Jean's friends were of 
this grown-up variety. There were ever so many 
children (and the more of them the merrier always), 
belonging to the families of officers in the Yard, and 
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they used to have the best sort of times together. 
They had what they called the Dry Dock Club, of 
which Lloyd was at that time president ; and now, 
as you have something of a general idea of the life 
led by Jean and Lloyd, I want to tell you something 
in particular about an important meeting of that 
same Dry Dock Club that was held on the morning 
of the day after Christmas, that is, on December 
26th, 1895. The club had been formed early in the 
year soon after Jean's arrival on the Vermont, indeed, 
she had been the one to suggest it, and to gain per- 
mission for it to meet in Dry Dock No. 3, and often 
they did a great deal more than simply meet, I can 
assure you. Down in what they call the basin of 
the dock they had make-believe circuses and bull- 
fights, and quite real athletic exhibitions, and then 
they pretended that the steps on the sides were just 
packed with onlookers, while a few of the children, 
whose turn it was to play audience, were stationed here 
and there at intervals, and were expected to applaud 
with sufficient warmth and gusto to atone for the 
utter lack of audible enthusiasm on the part of the 
merely imaginary spectators. 

The modern naval officials have not much respect 
for these old wooden dry docks, and docks of a new 
sort are already supplanting them, but it will be a 
sad, sad day for the Dry Dock Club if old " No. 3 " 
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is ever converted into firewood. But on this frosty 
morning of which I am writing, it was very evident 
to the dozen or so club members, well-mittened, well- 
furred and well-legginged, who gathered at the Dry 
Dock, that no bull-fight, circus, or athletic exhibition 
was for the moment to be thought of. The president 
was too serious for words, as he led the way down 
to a corner where he thought they would be best 
protected from the wind. 

" It's rather too cold to have a long meeting," he 
said, when the club had been called to order, " and 
besides it won't be necessary." 

" What are we here for, anyway ? " asked Teddy 
Valentine, an aggressive little ten-year-old, the only 
child of one of the most aggressive officers in the Yard. 

"Yes, rd like to know too," chimed in one of the 
older girls ; " I can*t bear mysteiy ; when a meeting's 
called I think we all ought to know what it's for." 

" Well, just wait a moment and probably you will 
know," Jean quickly remarked, feeling that the pres 
ident was not being treated with sufficient respect. 

" Oh yes, that sounds very fine," said Gabrielle 
significantly. " Of course you're in the secret al- 
ready. You always are." 

" I don't even know whether there is any secret," 
said Jean hotly. " I'm sure we're not always told 
just what is going to be done at any meeting of the 
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club. You've got to trust the judgment of your 
president in some things." 

" Well, nothing remarkable is going to happen at 
this meeting," Lloyd went on to say, — Jean thought 
a trifle sadly, — " and I don't know that it's important 
enough to have called a meeting for at all ; but I've 
something to tell you, something that I don't very 
much enjoy telling, so I thought I'd get you all here, 
and have it over with." 

" Dear me ! What can it be ? " Jean wondered, 
and then she mentally refuted her position of a 
moment before by thinking, " If it is anything so im- 
portant I ought to have known. What is the use of 
having a best friend if you're not to be taken into 
his secrets ? " 

"The fact of the matter is," Lloyd continued, 
" I've got to resign the presidency of this club, and 
everything else that I enjoy here in the Navy Yard, 
because — " and Lloyd pressed his lips firmly to- 
gether, and gave his head a little sidewise shake, as 
though the words were not coming easily, — "be- 
cause — we are — going away." 

" Lloyd Adams ! " exclaimed Jean in a burst of 
indignant protest. 

" Where to ? " asked Gabrielle Somers, a comfort- 
able little body in a red hood, who was not taking 

the announcement so much to heart. 
3 
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" To Cuba." 

" To Cuba ! Oh dear me ! That's the last place 
I should want to go. They're fighting in Cuba all 
the time, you know," and then she slapped together 
a pair of red mittens that matched the red hood, by 
way of warming the little red hands inside of them. 

" That's the very reason I want to go," Lloyd 
replied. " I've been there before, you know, two 
years at a time once, so there's nothing new about 
the country to me. If it wasn't for the fighting I 
half believe I'd beg to be left behind, but I would 
like to see some real skirmishes, I can tell you." 

" Why do you have to go ? " asked Teddy Valen- 
tine, dancing first on one foot and then on the other, 
for the north wind reached them even in their shel- 
tered corner, and hands or feet that were still for a 
minute together were inclined to grow rather numb. 

" Well, we have to go because Seilor Ruiz, who 
looks after my grandfather's plantations, is going 
back to Spain." 

" How long will you stay ? " asked Teddy. 

" Oh, a year, I guess. It'll take that long to get 
things wound up. My grandfather wants to sell 
both of the plantations if he can, for he says this 
must be his last trip to Cuba, and that the States 
are good enough for him for the rest of his life." 

" Well, I guess they are ! " said Teddy, who seemed 
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to be always fairly bursting with patriotism. " I 
don't think I'd have cared to live if I hadn't been 
bom in the States, because I'd have felt so sorry for 
myself." 

" After all, there are not many places that are good 
enough for General Arnold," ventured Jack Ellis, 
who was Lloyd's best boy friend and had been much 
aboard the Vermont. " He's the finest-looking and 
the kindest and the j oiliest old gentleman that ever 
I knew or heard of." 

"Right you are," chimed in another champion. 
" Three cheers, say I, for Lloyd's grandfather," and 
the three cheers were given with a will. Indeed 
everybody, big and little, gave three cheers in his 
heart for David Arnold. He was a " grand old 
man " as well as that great statesman who has just 
passed away over in England, for one does not need 
to be prime minister of England to be grand, you 
know. But if I give myself the rein about Lloyd's 
grandfather, there is no telling when this chapter 
will be finished, since I happen to know even better 
than any member of the Dry Dock Club what a speci 
ally dear old man he was. But to come back to the 
meeting. 

" It's all very well," said Teddy, with a comically 
rueful look on his face, " to give three cheers for 
Lloyd's grandfather, but what's the matter with 
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three cheers for Lloyd himself, seeing that we're 
going to lose him?'* and then the sides of the dry 
dock resounded to three more hearty cheers. 

" Now, who'll be our next president, I wonder?*' 
asked Gabrielle of the red hood, before the echoing 
cheers had died away. Gabrielle very much pre- 
ferred to look forward to the future whenever the 
present chanced to fail in jollity. 

" Well, I guess we needn't decide that until this 
president is gone," said Jack Ellis politely, but he 
guessed he knew who would like to be president in 
case it was offered to him. 

All this while there was one little body who really 
had not opened her lips since her one exclamation 
of " Lloyd Adams," and who had slipped away un- 
noticed several minutes before a specially chilly blast 
from the northeast suddenly brought the club to a 
decision in favour of adjournment. No one missed 
her in the general excitement, and she walked home 
to the Vermont very slowly, and with tears she could 
not control brimming her dark eyes. She thought 
Lloyd might have told her anything so sad and so 
important wheii they were by themselves, instead of 
springing it on her in that abrupt fashion at a club- 
meeting. Lloyd, on the other hand, had an idea 
that he had chosen the kindest way possible. That, 
alas, is the way with the boys, young and old, bless 
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their hearts ! They mean so well, but dear me, how 
often they blunder ! At times they seem to have 
hardly a trace of intuition. 

" What is * intuition * ? " somebody instantly que- 
ries; for that, to the sorrow of some of us, is the 
way somebody learns, a method she greatly prefers 
to any other. Ask your question the moment it oc- 
curs to you. Do not waste time trying to think it 
out yourself. All the fun is to get your questions 
right in, and as frequently and as rapidly as possible, 
until everything is satisfactorily explained. 

" Well then, I would have you know, dear little 
somebody, that ' intuition ' is the something that is 
given almost exclusively to women by which they 
divine the right thing to do at the right moment." 

Somebody — " How do you mean, * divine * ? " 

But sometimes, as now, the Question School sud- 
denly closes. 



CHAPTER III 



LLOYD GOES ASHORE 



Deeply as she felt it, Jean never took Lloyd to 
task for the manner of his telling of his departure ; 
and that, to my thinking, was very good of her. 
Will had once said, " Don't ever scold, Jean, don't 
even so much as fret, unless you are perfectly sure 
that you can better things thereby, and don't ever 
fret for mere fretting's sake," and Jean as a rule re- 
membered. 

Another good thing was that from the day of the 
meeting of the Dry Dock Club, until the day two 
months later when last good-byes were said, there 
were no more tiffs, for who had any heart for tiffs 
when parting lay just ahead? 

Dear old Kipling, (you know old used in this wiay 
doesn't mean old at all, but just specially dear,) in 
the story of "The Light that Failed," tells how 
Dick decorated the horns of Maisie's pet goat with 
cut-paper ham-frills and turned it loose on the high- 
way to be the laughing-stock of everybody, though, 
38 
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iad he dreamed that Maisie was going away, noth- 
ing would have tempted him to do it. And so it is 
with loyal hearts and true the world over ; they all 
but break when parting is in the air. Meanwhile 
some of us, sometimes, as George Eliot declares, " be- 
have the \vorst to those we love the best," simply be- 
cause life is running along in the ordinary grooves 
and channels. 

But you want the story, and so do I, and the story 
is, that the day for going away had come. 

Jean walked to the little ferry and there stopped 
abruptly, and said good-bye to General Arnold and 
Mrs. Adams and Lloyd. " I think I will not go any 
farther," she contrived to explain, and they under- 
stood. Will and Harry, laden with hand-bags and 
travelling rugs, crossed on the little scow to where a 
carriage was in waiting, while Jean stood mutely 
watching from the pier. Close beside her, on the 
wharf, sat " Jimmie," the son of the scow's engineer. 
Jimmie's chief virtue, if not his only virtue, was his 
devotion to his father, and he would sit for hours 
with his legs dangling over the dock's edge for the 
sake of little chats with him, when the scow was 
secured at Jimmie's end of its endless chain. He 
was seldom allowed to make the trip, brief though 
it was, the sentries on duty on the scow usually 
taldng exception to his over-inquiring turn of mind. 
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True to this same inquiring turn, " Why don*t you 
go over?*' Jimmie asked of Jean, just as she had 
expected every moment that he would. 

" No matter why, Jimmie," Jean answered curtly ; 
but if Jimmie had had an atom of that intuition we 
were talking about he would not have asked why. 
There was that about Jean plainly perceptible to any 
discerning person which told as plainly as words that 
feelings could not be " downed ** very much longer. 
She could keep up appearances if she stayed where 
she was, but she was past the point of being able to 
talk any more. She knew her limitations and acted 
accordingly, and staying there she was able to wave 
a farewell with a dry handkerchief as the carriage 
drove off. Then she let the tears have their way 
while she waited for Will and Harry, who soon joined 
her, and then all of them, without saying a word, 
walked back to the Vermont. Mrs. Allan, the 
housekeeper whom Mrs. Adams had secured to take 
her place, had an inviting little dinner ready for them, 
but, dear me, how lonely it was ! 

" Well, I suppose we'll have to try to stand it," 
said Will, when dinner was over, pushing back his 
chair with a sigh. 

" I guess we'll have to," said Harry, with another 
sigh. And Jean, with the very biggest sigh of all, 
said nothing. 
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But the days went on as days do, and the steamer 
that bore General Arnold's party went on as steamers 
happily do, save for some great sorrowful exception 
now and then, and down in the province of Matanzas 
Salvador Ruiz, who was the Spanish Sefior in charge 
of General Arnold's plantation, anxiously awaited 
the General's coming ; how anxiously no one else 
knew. The trouble was he felt it was all wrong that 
General Arnold should be coming at all. Even old 
Rosa, Seftor Ruiz's maid of all work, made the neces- 
sary preparations with a very heavy heart. " Cuba's 
no place for gentlefolks now-a-days," she said to her- 
self over and over again, and on the morning that 
General Arnold's party was expected she said as 
much to the Sefior himself. She was standing, with 
arms folded, in the doorway of the little one-storied 
house, and when Rosa's arms were folded it meant 
that for the moment there was no work anywhere 
needing to be done. 

*• And it's growing worse every hour, Rosa, that's 
the worst of it. You are indeed right. They never 
should have come ; " and the Sefior, half reclining in 
his hammock on the porch, looked sadly off over the 
great fields of sugar-cane stretching away on every 
side. " You see, Rosa," he added, " the trouble is 
this. When General Arnold found that I felt I could 
not remain here any longer, he was simply deter- 
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mined to come down, and see to the winding up of 
affairs himself. It is a natural enough feeling, but 
his coming is not really necessary. I wrote him so in 
several letters, each one more urgent than the last, but 
come he would, dear obstinate old soldier that he is." 

" I suppose he felt he must see the old plantation 
once more before he died,** said Rosa sorrowfully, 
" seeing as he spent so much of his life here. But 
why do you go back to Spain, Seftor? I have heard 
you say you had neither kith nor kin there, nor any- 
thing to take you back." 

" Why, have I not told you why I am going ? " 
said he, with evident surprise. '* You certainly have 
a right to know, Rosa. Well, I am going from pure 
love of country, and I am going to try and turn re- 
former. I could not stay here longer if I would. I 
am simply impelled by some power within me to go 
to Spain, and see if it is not possible to make her 
understand the true situation here in Cuba. I can- 
not rest until I have at least made an effort in that 
direction, for it is high time it was attempted by 
somebody. I mean I am going to gain the ear of 
every intelligent and influential man possible, and 
compel him to listen to the whole story, and, if I 
have the chance, I am even going to make speeches, 
Rosa, but that's the last thing in my line, and I doubt 
if I get on very well." 
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"Oh, I understand," said Rosa, her face brighten- 
ing. ** Yes, it's a good errand, Seflor. I should like 
to go too and see the country my parents came from, 
but of course that cannot be. I wonder what will 
become of me, Seflor." 

"I have been thinking a great deal about that, 
Rosa." 

**Oh, I wonder if Mrs. Adams would let me go 
back to the States with her. Nothing would make 
me so happy as that." 

" I have thought of that too, Rosa, and, what is 
more, 1*11 ask her." 

" Oh, you are kind, Seflor, kind and thoughtful 
beyond any one I ever knew," and Rosa looked the 
gratitude for which her Cuban-Spanish knew no 
words. Just then the sound of wheels was heard far 
down the road, and in a few moments more a little 
two-wheeled volante, in which General Arnold was 
seated, rolled up to the door, followed by a second 
containing Mrs. Adams and Lloyd. But, notwith- 
standing the anxiety in their hearts, it was a warm 
and cheery welcome that Seflor Ruiz and Rosa had 
ready for the travellers ; and two of the three travel- 
lers stood sorely in need of cheering. From the 
moment of their landing in Havana the previous 
evening they had heard one sad tale after another of 
the conflict going on on every side between the 
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Insurgents and the Spanish soldiers ; and all along 
the line of the railroad from Cardefias, and on to 
the station where they had left the train to drive to 
the plantation, they had seen only too plainly how 
the country had been devastated. 

The old General looked worn and tired. " With 
all I have seen and heard since we landed at Havana^ 
I hardly expected to find either the house or the 
sugar-cane standing," he said gravely, when the first 
greetings were over, at the same time turning grate- 
fully to Rosa, who had brought to the broad, shady 
porch a glass pitcher invitingly full of his favourite 
iced-tea. " Somehow I didn't believe it possible 
that things were as bad as they are." 

" But perhaps they are not as bad as you think, 
General," Seflor Ruiz answered cheerily. " Likely 
as not every one you have met has been filling your 
ears with exaggerated tales." 

" That's all very well, Ruiz, but my own eyes do 
not deceive me. They do not exaggerate ; " and then 
Sefior Ruiz could simply shrug his shoulders, since 
there was nothing to be said. But the cheer and 
the comfort of the little plantation homestead, where 
in the past he had spent many a happy year, soon 
found their warming way to the old General's heart, 
and when at an early hour he retired, and Mrs. 
Adams went in to tuck him in and put out his light, 
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he bade her a cheery good-night, and took himself 
to task for what he now felt sure might prove to be 
only needless anxiety. 

"You must not mind an old man's foolish fears, 
Alice," he said repentingly. " I doubt not we are 
almost as safe here now as in the old days, but for 
all the world I would not have any harm come to 
you and Lloyd, and I remember you thought we 
would best not come — but I remember too that I 
thought you and Lloyd would best bide at home." 

" Oh, that's all right, Father. Not for a single 
moment would I have let you come without us, and 
besides, it will probably all prove for the best. Now 
will you please be good enough to put every trou- 
blesome thought out of your dear old head, and go 
right to sleep like a good boy ? " Then in one mo- 
ment the light was out and in another the General 
was asleep. There was little he would not do for 
that dear daughter Alice of his, and such was her 
influence that it seemed to him the perfectly natural 
thing to go to sleep at her bidding as well as to do 
anything else, in fact, that she might require of him. 

At an early hour, too, another good boy was sound 
asleep, although he had had some fears on his own 
account, — foolhardy fears lest they should have come 
all the way to Cuba, and should by any chance miss 
seeing a fight between the Spaniards and Insurgents. 
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Lloyd's wish to see a fight he had later on, and then 
he wished, and it is nothing to his discredit, that he 
might never see another. To have had a hand in it 
himself would have been quite another matter. 

But while Lloyd and his grandfather slept the sleep 
of the young and the old that first night in Cuba, 
Sefior Ruiz and Mrs. Adams, with Rosa a permitted 
listener, talked on and on until the first small hours 
of the morning. Mrs. Adams would know all there 
was to know, although Seflor Ruiz at first demurred 
not a little at the telling. 

" But you must tell me," she urged. " It is only 
fair that I should understand everything. Otherwise 
I shall have no idea what decisions to come to.** 
And so Seflor Ruiz, seeing the justice of what she 
asked, told all there was to tell, and it was a sad, sad 
story of murder, atrocities and pillage, (right there 
in their own province of Matanzas too,) and of ter- 
rible guerilla warfare, which had advanced at times 
to within a few miles of their own plantation. 

" But I wrote the General all this as fully as I 
could,** said the Senor in conclusion, " and it would 
have been much better for him not to come.*' 

" Yes, yes, I know,*' answered Mrs. Adams sadly^ 
" I saw all the letters, but father has a great deal of 
the old love of adventure in him still, and, apart 
from the fact that he fully convinced himself there 
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were matters here absolutely needing his attention, 
I believe he thought he actually wanted to come 
into personal touch with the whole exciting situation. 
He did his best to make me let him come alone, 
however, or at least with a servant, but you can 
understand how, at his age, I could not hear of that 
for one moment." 

" Yes, I can understand, and that it simply had 
to be, still I feel responsible for it. If I had not 
been going away he would not have thought of 
coming." 

"Yes, I believe he would have come quite the 
same, so you can put your mind at rest on that 
score. He had been talking very seriously of one 
more visit to Cuba weeks before your letter came 
announcing your decision." 

" Had he really ? " and Seftor Ruiz's face bright- 
ened, for the news lifted a great weight from his 
shoulders. 

"Well, it is high time I went to bed myself," said 
Mrs. Adams at last, " and I am tired ; but tell me, 
Seftor, before I go, who do you think is to blame 
for it all, — for the present condition of things ? " 

"The people who govern my country, Mrs. Adams, 
and the men they have sent here to govern Cuba, 
and the Cubans themselves. There are some fine 
men among them, but the majority are not at all 
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what they should be. This much you can say in 
excuse for them, perhaps: they have had bad ex- 
amples set them and they have never had a chance 
to know much better." 

"And what do you think the outcome is going to 
be?" 

"Who can tell?" answered the Sefior sadly. "I 
only hope and pray there may be some outcome, 
that this wretched, ineffective warfare may not con- 
tinue for ever. Cuba's crying need is to be ruled 
with firmness, justice and mercy, but Spain does 
not see it so, and it sometimes seems as though no 
power under heaven could make her. But, good- 
night, we have talked too long already." 

" Good-night, Seftor," and, taking a lighted candle 
from Rosa's hands, Mrs. Adams went to her room, 
while, alone with his thoughts, SeHor Ruiz sat mo- 
tionless in his chair, until the old clock in the hall, 
striking two, sent him off to secure what sleep he 
could in the few remaining hours. 



CHAPTER IV 

JOSE PUTS IN AN APPEARANCE 

The morning dawned clear and cool over the 
plantation, and the homestead, with its white adobe 
walls and red-tiled roof, shone out an effective colour- 
contrast in the sunshine. The smoke from Rosa's 
cook-stove, in a separate building where were kitchen, 
laundry and her own little bedroom, began to curl 
from the brick chimney at a far earlier hour than 
usual, for the General had come, and she must serve 
a truly royal breakfast. A family of peacocks, which 
were Rosa's especial pets, seemed also to divine that 
this was no ordinary morning, and they proudly 
spread their beautiful tails, or trailed them majes- 
tically behind, as though any one could question 
for a moment that " fine feathers make fine birds." 
They would have been prouder still, I fancy, could 
they have read what a scholar over in England has 
written about one of those same feathers ; and I am 
going to copy right here for you what he has written, 

that you may see it for yourself. You will come 
4 49 
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across two or three rather big words, but if you are 
not willing to have it out with an occasional big 
word, back you should go to the nursery and read 
those nice little English stories about " doggies " 
and " hidie-holes." 

ON A PEACOCK'S FEATHER. 

(Yon know the kind ; one of those beautiful tail feathers, with the gold tjt, and 

shading out to the fringed edge.) 

In Nature's workshop but a shaving, 

Of her poem but a word, 
But a tint brushed from her palette, 

This feather of a bird ; 
Yet set it in the sun-gleam, 

Display it in the shine ; 
Take graver's lens, explore it, 

Note filament and line, 
Mark amethyst to sapphire. 

And sapphire to gold, 
And gold to emerald changing, 

The archetype unfold ; 
Tone, tint, thread, tissue, texture, 

Through every atom scan. 
Conforming still, developing, 

Obedient to plan : 
This but to form a pattern 

On the garment of a bird. 
What then must be the poem. 

This but its slightest word ! — 
Sit before it ; ponder o'er it, 

'Twill thy mind advantage more 
Than a treatise, than a sermon, 

Than a library of lore. 

Now surely you are able to see and enjoy the 
beauty of such writing, but, alas for poor old Rosa, 
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not a line could she have read even about one of her 
own peacock's feathers, nor did she know anything 
whatsoever about the world of poetry and song. If 
she had known, very likely the General would not 
have had half as good a breakfast, for you have to 
put your whole mind on cooking, in order to make 
it a success. And what a breakfast it proved to be, 
and how they all enjoyed it, the General, SeHor 
Ruiz, Mrs. Adams and Lloyd, when they sat down 
to it a half hour later, in the airy dining-room of the 
main building ! The charming morning, with its 
breezes and sunshine, brought its own cheer into 
their hearts, and all seemed so safe and secluded on 
the plantation that they felt that it was good to be 
there, and that somehow it could hardly be possible 
for any harm to come to them. 

It would require at least a month for Seftor Ruiz 
and General Arnold to go over the books together 
and wind up aflairs generally, so the little household 
quickly settled itself to the routine of what all hoped 
would prove uneventful days. All with the excep- 
tion of Lloyd, that is, for uneventful routine was the 
last thing in the world in Lloyd's line, and straight 
after breakfast he started on a voyage of discovery. 

Promising to be back in time for a noon dinner, 
down he went to the stables, saddled the same little 
grey mare that he used to ride when be lived on the 
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plantation, and first made his way to the sugar, 
house, a half-mile or so from the homestead. A 
sugar-house is likely to prove an interesting place to 
boys big or little, and, in addition to wanting to 
watch what was going on there, Lloyd had some old 
friendships to renew with some of the plantation 
hands, though some of them were sl6w to recognise 
in the fast-growing boy the little Lloyd they had 
known four years before. But the pleasure of renew- 
ing old friendships paled before the prospect.of form- 
ing a new one with a very attractive-looking boy 
whom he happened to espy just as he had made the 
round of all the old mill-hands. Indeed the boys dis- 
covered each other at one and the same moment. 

" Are you Lloyd ? '* asked the handsome little 
stranger, advancing with extended hand. 

" Yes, I am Lloyd, but how did you know my 
name ? " 

" Oh, they told me here at the sugar-house a 
month ago that you were coming. I rode over this 
morning hoping to find you.*' 

" Well, that's mighty good of you," said Lloyd 
gratefully, " and what is your name, please ? " 

" ]os6, J-o-s-e, but it's pronounced Yos^, as if it 
were spelled with a Y and a long a, you know." 

" Yes, I know, and of course you are a Cuban, but 
you speak mighty good English all the same." 
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It was Jose's turn to be grateful now, for the 
desire of his heart was to speak good English. 

" I hope you live near enough for us to see a lot 
of each other/' Lloyd added. 

" Well, I'm sorry to say I live eight miles away, 
but you can make eight miles in no time on a good 
pony. Have you a pony ? " 

" I have that little grey mare you see yonder. 
She's just as good, I reckon." 

'* Oh yes, grey Bessie ; I know Bess. I know all 
the horses in the General's stable. Well, what are 
you going to do this morning, Lloyd ? " 

" I thought I'd take a look at the sugar-house 
first. I've sort of forgotten how they do things. I 
was only eight when I was here before," and Lloyd 
spoke with such a contempt for eight as is character- 
istic of boys of twelve. 

So they took a look at the different buildings, and 
Jos6 explained some of the improvements which had 
been introduced since Lloyd's last visit. Finally, 
when the process of sugar-making had been fully ex- 
hausted, the boys sat down on a discarded driving- 
wheel to have a chat. 

" How do you feel, Jos6, about things down here ? '* 
Lloyd asked. 

" I feel mighty mad, that's how. It's time you 
Americans came and helped us." 
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Lloyd raised his eyebrows in surprise. That idea 
had never been suggested to him. 

" Then you think the Insurgents have the right of 
it, of course ? ** 

" Well, I guess yes ; don't you ? '* and Jose*s eyes 
snapped, and he looked as though there could not 
be much of a friendship after all between them 
unless Lloyd happened to think so too. 

" Indeed I do ! I was only afraid you might think 
Spain was in the right of it.*' 

** Right of it? How can anybody think that! 
The Insurgents aren't angels, I know well enough, 
but some of the people they've sent over here to 
govern us have been devils. There's no other name 
for them " (as in half apology for the word). ** Do 
you happen to know what General Weyler is doing 
up there in Havana? How he's driving all the 
people into pens, trochas as they call them, and is 
keeping them penned in so that they can't raise the 
crops or in any way help the Insurgents, and they'll 
be starving to death first thing you know? Had you 
heard about that in the States ? " 

" No, I hadn't. But a sailor on the steamer told 
me a great deal about the situation, and we heard a 
lot more in Havana night before last." 

" I don't mind telling you then, since you think as 
we do, but of course you must keep mum about it. 
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that we are right in it over our way. My grand- 
father IS a sort of go-between, between the troops in 
the field and the Cuban Junta." 

" The Junta ? What's that ? " asked Lloyd. 

" Well, as nearly as I can tell you, it's made up of 
the men who are supposed to know what is best for 
our side to do, and who advise the officers in the field. 
Look here, Lloyd," for the idea had just struck him, 
" would you like to see a Cuban camp ? " 

"You may believe I should, Jos^ ! " 

" Well, there's one five miles from here, Savaflas 
Nuevas, they call it, — we can go there for the day 
if you like." 

"Like? Why, Jos^, there's nothing in all the 
world I'd rather do. Come right up to the house 
and fix it up with my mother," and in quick order 
the boys were in their saddles, and on a gallop to 
the homestead. 

It required more than a few moments, however, 
to fix things up with Mrs. Adams. She had to be 
assured several times over that there wasn't a bit of 
danger about it, and then before giving her answer, 
made an excuse to slip away and make some inquiries 
regarding Jos^ of Seftor Ruiz. 

" He's rather a fiery little fellow," the Seflor ex- 
plained, " but you can trust him. Let Lloyd go of 
course. I know for a certainty there are no Spanish 
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troops in this part of the country at present, and it 
will interest him immensely." 

" You say you'll be back at six o'clock then/* said 
Mrs. Adams, as she rejoined the children. 

" I promise, Seflora," with a grandiloquent sort of 
gesture. 

** And, Jos6, I shall begin to worry about Lloyd 
at one minute after six.'* 

" At one minute after six, Mrs. Adams, you will 
have no need to worry," replied Jos^, with a soldier- 
like precision that was at once fascinating and 
assuring. 

So the boys rode off in high feather, if high 
feather means in the j oiliest manner possible, and 
with heads full of the most delightful anticipations, 
Lloyd exultant over the realisation that he was to be 
taken into the very heart of an Insurgent camp, and 
Jos^ triumphing in the thought that here was a boy 
of his own age, ready to scour the country with him, 
who would probably be at his side to share the ex- 
citement that coming days were so likely to oflFer. 

It was a mile's ride through the narrow aisles of 
the cane-fields before they were clear of the planta- 
tion, and then they struck a narrow up-hill trail 
through a forest. Now and then a shower would 
come flying in from the sea, and pour itself down 
just wherever it took a fancy ; but if you are wet 
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one moment you are likely to be dry the next in 
Cuba, as shower and sunshine alternate almost mo- 
mentarily, so you can easily manage, if that sort of 
thing happens to agree with you. 

For an hour or more the boys' horses picked their 
way along, single-file, until suddenly a gigantic black 
man loomed athwart the trail ahead of them. 

" Oh, it's you, is it ?" he said in Spanish, and then 
disappeared in the jungle as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared, and the boys silently rode on. 

** Jos6," said Lloyd, in a stage whisper, when he 
considered they were a safe distance, " who in crea- 
tion is he ? " 

Jos^ turned in his saddle : " Were you scared, 
Lloyd ? " 

"Yes, just for a second." 

" And no wonder, I ought to have told you. He is 
one of the sentries who guard the trail into the camp." 
" He's an awfully ferocious-looking customer 
then," said Lloyd decidedly. 

" Well, that's exactly what he's meant to be, you 
know. You'll see nineteen more like him when we 
reach the camp. There are twenty of them who 
take turn at guard duty. They are all great, tall, 
black fellows, and they are called Orientales because 
they come from the eastern end of the island." 
It was a very rough ride, npw that they were 
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within camp lines, and disagreeable enough. The 
trail itself was in many places almost knee-deep Avith 
mud from the constant tread of many hoofs, and led 
them through a sorry tangle of dripping undergrowth 
and low-sweeping boughs, while the air was heavy 
with offensive odours, as though the art of sanitation 
was not very well understood; and indeed, until 
lately, that art has been understood by very few in 
Cuba. But at last the wearisome ride was at end, 
and they found themselves, most unexpectedly to 
Lloyd, in the very midst of the camp. 

" Good morning, Jos^,** called a good-natured 
looking man standing in front of a camp-fire, and 
speaking with a delightful New England accent that 
Lloyd was quick to detect, " who's your friend ?" 

" ril introduce you in a minute,** Jos6 called back, 
swinging himself from the saddle. " Here, Lloyd, 
we*ll tie our ponies to this palm log. They*ll be 
safe enough.** 

With eyes wide with wonder at the unusualness 
of his surroundings, Lloyd did as he was bid, and 
then joined Jos6 at the camp-fire. 

"Lloyd, this is Mr. Crane,*' Jos6 explained, "I 
have to thank him most of all for my good English, 
as you are kind enough to call it. He stayed two 
months over at our house, and it was English morn- 
ing, noon, and nigrht for my benefit.'* 
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" So much forme/* laughed Mr. Crane, " now what 
about Lloyd ? " 

** Lloyd is the grandson of General Arnold, who 
owns the Arnold plantation, but we've only been 
friends about two hours, so you must not expect 
much from me about Lloyd just yet." 

" Well, there's no reason why I should not learn 
more myself then, I imagine. I have never set such 
store by my own countrymen," turning cordially to 
Lloyd, " as since I've been in Cuba. Sit right down, 
will you, and tell me all about yourself and home 
and everything, while Antonio there warms us up a 
can of guarapo." Antonio, the staff cook, sitting 
within ear-shot, took the hint, and, fanning the green 
sticks of a sluggish fire to a flame, soon served them 
with two tin cups of the popular Cuban drink. 
Lloyd politely took the proffered refreshment, but 
with some misgivings, and it actually cost him con- 
siderable effort to succeed in disposing of it, Gua- 
rapo is simply sugar dissolved in heated water, and 
hardly an exhilarating beverage from any point of 
view. Nevertheless it made things more sociable, 
and they chatted away for some time. Mr. Crane 
explained that he was a correspondent for one of 
the great New York dailies, and had come to Cuba 
to investigate and to write up the situation, and that 
it was his purpose to throw in his lot with the In- 
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surgents as soon as he could succeed in making his 
way to General Gomez. And afterward, in answer 
to questions, Lloyd told one thing and another 
about himself, not forgetting to expatiate upon the 
charms of his good friend Jean, and their happy life 
aboard the Vermont, all of which seemed to inter- 
est Mr. Crane immensely. 

*' But I very much want to see the camp,*' Lloyd 
said at last, for*" Jos6 had disappeared, and he was 
naturally bent upon the object of his visit. 

" Come here then first,** for it seemed that Jos6 
was within hearing distance, " and have a look at 
some pretty neat machete work.*' 

Jos6*s voice came from behind the nearest rancho, 
and, hurrying in that direction, Lloyd came sud- 
denly upon the explanation of his somewhat mys- 
terious invitation. A poor fellow, with a terrible 
machete wound traversing cheek and forehead, was 
seated under the opening of the rancho with the 
surgeon of the camp bending over him in the act of 
dressing the wound. Lloyd felt rather " queer ** for 
a moment and as though that cup of guarapo was 
the last thing in the world he should have taken, 
but by dint of much gritting of the teeth, taking 
care to stand behind Jos6 the while, he succeeded 
after a few minutes in pulling himself together. 

" I don*t know as I told you," Jos6 explained, 
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watching the surgeon all the while with absorbing 
interest, ** that this is a permanent hospital camp. 
They bring the wounded Insurgents in from all 
round this part of the country. There are eight of 
them here now. We'll have a look at them when 
he has fixed this fellow up." Lloyd would much 
have preferred to go at once, but thought best not to 
call attention to himself just then. It was a comfort 
to feel the colour come tingling back, and to know 
that a pale face was no longer likely to betray him. 

The wounded Cuban being at last satisfactorily 
" fixed up " with a neat bandage around his head, 
held in place by a strap under his chin, Jos6 an- 
nounced himself as ready to start on a tour of the 
camp, and an interesting place Lloyd found it. 

A rancho, as perhaps you know, is a rude shelter 
constructed of interlacing dead boughs, and thatched 
with palm leaves, the largest of the ranchos being 
usually so placed as to utilise a tree trunk for the 
ridge-pole. 

From the centre clearing of the camp narrow zig- 
zag paths led away in several directions to different 
departments or sections of the camp. 

Here and there among the trees, horses were 
tethered, a sorry-looking lot, but very useful never- 
theless, and all were feeding with avidity on rich 
sugar-cane leaves freshly cut for them. 
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As the object of most interest to him, Jos6 first 
led the way to the wounded Insurgents. Each had 
a rancho to himself and a couch of saplings, but two 
of the number were evidently past all recovery. 
Jos6 had a word for each of the others, however, 
who brightened perceptibly at his coming, but 
Lloyd, not being able to speak the Cuban Spanish, 
could only stand silent at Josh's side, though a 
deeply interested and sympathetic onlooker. Then 
they made their way to the ranchos of the guard, 
those nineteen other fellows of whom Jos^ had 
spoken when they had encountered the formidable 
sentry at the entrance of the camp, and Lloyd was 
evidently so awe-struck by them that Jos6 was very 
much amused. Most of the men were busy over 
some detail of camp-life ; kindling fires beneath the 
parilla (the cook-stove of the Insurgents), carrying 
up the rations of fresh meat, working over fire-arms, 
which constantly rust in that moist climate, and try- 
ing to get them into shape. All of the guards wore 
ragged cotton clothes, with their swarthy skin show- 
ing through every rent. Indeed, some of them 
boasted little more clothing than a gunny-sack, held 
about the waist with a cartridge-belt, and these half 
clothed fellows seemed more formidable still to 
Lloyd's unaccustomed eyes. But the thing of all 
others that proved the most awe-inspiring was the 
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Tree of Justice on the outskirts of the camp, and 
Jos6 waxed eloquent as he stood beneath it, his arms 
folded Bonaparte-fashion, and his dark eyes flashing. 
" You see that rope, Lloyd," he explained. " Well, 
that's a hangman's rope, every inch of it, for this is 
where we send the Flateados into Kingdom Come." 
" Plateados ? " questioned Lloyd, in a dismayed 
whisper. 

" Yes, it's the Cuban word for the meanest sort of 
men on the island. They are simply out-and-out ruf- 
fians, who go through the country frightening women 
and children to death, and doing the most heathen- 
ish things you can imagine, and, mind you, its al- 
ways the Insurgents who are blamed for the things 
they do. You can understand then why they send 
men out from this camp every night, and how when 
they catch them they string them up to this tree in 
less than no time. There are not many of them left 
now, thanks to us Insurgents," and Jos^ spoke with 
the pride of a commanding general. 

" Don't they have any trial ? " asked Lloyd, sym- 
pathetically. " How can you be sure they are rob- 
bers ? " 

" Because every Insurgent carries a pass signed by 
his commanding officer, and the rule is * no pass no 
quarter.' " 
Still, Lloyd looked at the tree rather sadly, for he 
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felt in his heart of hearts that with that hurry-scurry- 
justice, mistakes must sometimes be made, but al- 
though he argued the matter out with Jos6 for a 
good part of the ride home, he did not seem to make 
any headway with that incorrigfible little rebel. 

It was just five minutes to six when Jos^ and 
Lloyd parted at a short-cut road to the Arnold plant- 
ation. 

" You will ride down to see us in the morning, 
Lloyd ? " 

" Yes, for sure. Thank you ever so much, Jos6, 
for this day's adventure." 

" Adventure ! Wait till you have the real thing, 
Lloyd,** and then Jos6 rode off towards home eight 
miles away. It was dark before he reached it. Night- 
birds were singing in the forest, and little juitas, 
queer raccoon-like animals, peered out from the low 
tree-tops. Jos6*s sister, Gloria, with hands shading 
her eyes, was also peering out into the deepening 
shadows, and right glad was she when she heard the 
pony*s familiar trot some minutes before she called 
out in her pretty Cuban Spanish, " Is it you, Jos6? *' 
and Jos6 called back in the English he so loved, 
" Right you are, sister Gloria." 



CHAPTER V 

A COWARD-SHOT 

The next morning, bright and early, Lloyd rode 
down as he had promised, but not so early but that 
Jos6 was already on the lookout for him. Gloria too 
had risen earlier than usual, that she might have her 
few little household tasks well out of the way, and, 
a half hour before Lloyd's arrival, she sat down to 
the last of them on the low step of the porch. It 
was the giving of a lesson in reading and spelling to 
the little sister who sat close beside her. In Gloria's 
lap lay a piece of work of some sort, and some scarlet 
embroidery silk, but the little sister required her un- 
divided attention, and the fascinating embroidery had 
to wait the completion of the homelier task. The 
book from which the little girl was reading, after first 
mastering the more difficult words by means of the 
spelling lesson set down at the head of the page, was 
a Cuban primer, printed in clumsy uneven type, and 
intended to inspire the patriotism of the young 
Cubans. In that particular home, however, no such 

inspiration was needed, for almost nightly it har- 
S 6S 
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boured secret messengers to and from the Insurgents, 
and even this eight-year-old little Clara was quite 
ready, apparently, to die, if need be, for her country, 
so imbued was she with the spirit of the times and 
the righteousness of the Cuban cause. It was there- 
fore in the most melodramatic tone imaginable that 
she stumbled through the lesson, throwing the em- 
phasis wherever she thought true patriotism required 
it, and her voice fairly thrilling all the time with the 
emotion engendered by the sentiments. 

" My pa-pa," she read, loudly enough to be heard 
by the negroes grinding sugar-cane in a shed cjtrfte a 
distance away, " is in the ranks of the lib-er-a-ting 
army. He fights against Spain to set Cuba free. / 
love liberty. 

" Many volleys and shots ol cannon are heard. It is 
the Cubans who are at-tack-ing the enemy. Victory 
shall be ours. Long live Cuba." 

These were the words in the ringing childish voice 
that fell distinctly upon Lloyd's ear (and he knew 
enough Spanish to catch their meaning), as he neared 
the homestead, still hidden from view by the bushy 
green poplars growing close about it. 

" Why, whoever is that ? " he asked of Jos6, who 
had come a quarter of a mile down the road to meet 
him, and who with his hand on Cochita's bridle, was 
walking at his side. 
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" Oh, that is my little sister Clara at her reading/* 
laughed Jos6. "You'll find it's nothing but 'Cuba 
Free * morning, noon, and night with us all down 
here. But Clara would better keep her patriotism 
to herself this afternoon. They say a Spanish column 
is coming right through our place." 

" You don't mean it ! " and Lloyd was naturally 
quite breathless with surprise at the announcement. 
" Is there any chance of a skirmish ? " 

" Not a bit," laughed Jos6, " they go through on 
the cars ; the track cuts our land right in two. Be- 
sides, what sort of fellow would I be to let you come 
down here to-day, if there was any chance of a skir- 
mish, after the promise I made your mother ? " 

" All the same, my heart's set on seeing a tussle 
some day." 

" If you stay in Cuba long enough," said Jos^, as 
one who knew what he was talking about, " you are 
likely to have your wish." 

And now the house was in full view, and the fer- 
vent Clara, embarrassed at the realisation that the 
poem's impassioned sentiments had reached the ears 
of their expected guest, swiftly disappeared within 
doors, but Gloria, with the prettiest grace imaginable, 
rose to meet the stranger from the States. She was 
a typical little Cuban, with the flat side curls on 
either cheek ; and her black stuff dress and white 
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kerchief made of her a most attractive little person- 
age. " She is almost as pretty as Jean," thought 
Lloyd, and then wondered if there was anything 
in the thought disloyal to such a true friend as 
Jean. 

" We are very glad to see you," said Gloria slowly, 
for she was the veriest novice in English compared 
with Jos^ ; " we like any one who comes from the 
States, we like them almost before we see them." 

" There are a good many Americans, then, you*d 
like better before than afterwards," said Lloyd 
seriously, for he had some fresh experiences in mind. 
" Why, coming down here on the steamer there 
were some Americans you never could have liked in 
this world." 

" Why, what did they do ? " asked Gloria, incredu- 
lous, for it was from America that Cuba's relief was 
expected to come some day, and everything Amer- 
ican in her childish mind was invested with a hal- 
lowed and peculiar glory. 

" Oh, I do not know as I can explain exactly. 
They were just common, if you know what that 
means, and by common I don't mean poor and 
ignorant. IVe seen poor men and ignorant men 
who were simply fine, but I mean people who are 
just ill-bred, who talk the silliest sort of stuff, and 
talk it loudly for other people to hear, and never 
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seem to think anything really worth while for a 

moment." 

Jos6 and Gloria looked at Lloyd in rather wide- 
eyed astonishment, and yet they understood. He 
was a bom little aristocrat, this new friend of theirs, 
Jos6 had recognised that fact at the first moment of 
their meeting the day before, — and yet he was an 
all-round manly boy as well. If there had been any 
question about that, there would have been a quiet 
withdrawing of any advances on Josh's part, I assure 
you, and Lloyd would have been left to his own de- 
vices. As for Lloyd, he knew, for his part too, that 
he was speaking to children who would understand. 
There is not infrequently an instant recognition of 
refinement between the little folk when they meet, 
as well as among the older folk, and in that recogni- 
tion is oft-times the promise of a new and delightful 
friendship, or, alas, as sometimes happens, the in- 
stant realisation of its lack, and then there is no 
alternative but for matters to end there. Whether 
you would have it so or no, there is a great gulf fixed 
between the possessors of a natural refinement and 
those who have it not ; the more's the pity. 

But why not go on with the story ? Well, I hardly 
know why not, unless it were just to tell you, that 
while I wish you the merriest, joUiest, freest sort of a 
happy childhood, you will do well to have a care to 
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be little ladies and gentlemen, as far as in you lies^ 
every minute of the time. But to take your hint 
about the story. 

" What is that you are at work at ? " asked Lloyd, 
when Gloria, making room for him on the step beside 
her, commenced stitching away at the bright-coloured 
piece of embroidery. 

" Oh it is just a detente." Then after a moment's 
pause, " But I suppose you haven't any idea what- 
ever as to what a detente may be." 

" Not the slightest." 

" Well, you see," spreading the work out on her 
lap, " it is just a strip of white flannel that I have 
scalloped round the edge, and you see I have em- 
broidered on it a green cross with a crimson heart 
resting against it, and this scroll of green leaves 
underneath. I am finishing the motto now, and it 
will read * Detente ! El Corazon de Jesus esta con- 
migo.' Do you know what that means? " 

" Detente means cheer up, doesn't it ? " said Lloyd, 
glad to show that he knew a little Spanish. 

" Not exactly," explained Jos^ in his turn, glad 
as always to parade his knowledge of English. " It's 
more elegant than that. Mr. Crane told me the best 
translation of the motto was * Be of Good Cheer. 
The heart of Jesus is with me.' " 

"And whatever is it for, Gloria?" Lloyd asked 
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familiarly, betraying his own partiality for making 
friends at a bound. 

"Well, it is for what you Americans call good 
luck. We make them for relatives and friends in 
the army. We have an idea — foolish, perhaps, you'll 
think it — that it helps to keep them from being 
harmed." 

" I think it's fine in you to take the trouble to 
make them/' — for what need was there to commit 
himself as to the merits of the idea ? " To whom are 
you going to give this one? " 

" I have not quite decided, but this stitch finishes 
it," said she, biting the silken thread with her little 
white teeth. 

" I wish you would let me have it," and Lloyd, 
coolly helping himself to a pin from Gloria's basket, 
pinned the detente to his flannel shirt. 

" Would you really like it ? Because I'm not sure 
but that you'll need it. We feel, you know, that 
almost anything may happen any moment here in 
Cuba." 

" Yes, I know," answered Lloyd, his eyes flashing, 
" that's just the fun of being here," but Gloria shook 
her head as though to say, " Oh, I would not speak 
like that." 

It was only in the afternoon of that same day that 
Lloyd, recalling what he had said, felt heartily 
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ashamed of it. He had had a most interesting morn- 
ing. For two hours together he had been allowed 
to watch Josh's father engaged in an absorbingly in- 
teresting piece of work, which was nothing else than 
the deciphering of secret instructions received from 
Havana, which it was his business to forward to the 
Insurgent army in the field. The sheets of paper 
that bore these instructions were covered with writ- 
ing, but the writing itself did not become legible 
until the paper upon which it was written had been 
carefully gone over with a hair-pencil and some colour- 
less fluid and laid in the sun to dry, when the writ- 
ing could for the first time be seen. Lloyd watched 
page after page pass through this process, but he 
kept under ordqrs, at a respectful distance, that 
he might not come to any knowledge of the contents ; 
although the fact that the instructions were in Spanish 
would probably of itself have insured his desired 
ignorance. 

The early part of the afternoon he had spent see- 
ing the live stock with Jos6, and, last of all, Jos6 
proposed to show him some of the accomplishments 
of Don, his pet donkey. He had led the donkey 
from the stable and had just mounted, when a 
low whistle was heard, and a , few minutes later an 
engine with a train of armoured cars came into 
view. 
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" That's the Spanish column I told you about," 
said Jos6, " I wonder — " but for some reason he 
decided not to finish his sentence. The train came 
lumbering on as though the heavy armoured cars were 
almost too much for the engine, and the boys stood 
gazing at it, and at the Spanish soldiers, who lolled 
from every window and crowded the platforms. 
Suddenly they saw one of the men raise his gun and 
take aim in their direction, but neither of the boys 
stirred. " Of course he is only trying to frighten 
us,** thought Lloyd. Jos^, thinking differently, still 
held his ground, but only for a second. Two strange 
swift whizzing sounds in instant succession sped 
through the air, and down went Don in a flash, and 
Jos^ with him. 

" Oh, you cowards ! '* cried Lloyd, as he sprang to 
Jos6*s side, and gently drew him free of rein and 
stirrup. " Are you hurt, Josfe ? *' 

" Why, I don't know. Am I ? Oh yes, here it 
is,** and the dark face blanched as a blood-stain 
began to make its appearance on his shirt-sleeve. 
Lloyd had the sleeve rolled up instantly, and, 
quickly loosing the handkerchief from his neck, had 
it lightly wound round the wound in a twinkling. 
"And Don?** asked Jos6, clinching his teeth, for 
the pain of the wound was commencing to make 
itself felt. 
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" It looks as though Don was done for/* Lloyd 
called back, for he was already yards away. " Stay 
right where you are till I bring your father/' but 
Josh's father had heard the report of the Mauser rifle, 
and had seen too that it was aimed in the boys' 
direction, so he was hurrying toward them ; but even 
as he came he could hear the coarse peals of exulting 
laughter of the soldiers in the train, over the success 
of their comrade's marksmanship. When he reached 
Jos6 he found that the plucky little fellow had not 
succeeded in warding off a sudden faintness, but the 
father's touch was sufficient to bring him to himself, 
and when in the next minute investigation proved 
the wound not serious, the colour came surging back 
into his face. 

" You see Gloria was right," he said, looking up 
to Lloyd with a wan smile, " when she said anything 
was likely to happep any moment here in Cuba. 
When I first heard the train I started to say, * Per- 
haps we would better hurry up to the house,' but it 
seemed sort of cowardly to run." And then it was 
that Lloyd felt thoroughly ashamed of the answer 
he had made to Gloria. He knew in an instant that 
for him, at least, there would not be any fun at all 
where the shedding of blood was concerned, and yet 
he thought gravely, " I believe I should like to shoot 
through the heart the coward that fired that shot/' 
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Jos6's wound was not so serious but that his 
father, who had been in many an engagement with 
the Insurgents, could give it all the care required. 
Still, Gloria and little Clara shed many tears over 
the poor wounded arm, and dear old Don, who had 
been killed instantly, came in for his full share of 
grieving sorrow. The March afternoon was well on 
toward its close before it occurred to any one that 
Lloyd should long ago have started for home, and 
then poor little Jos6 was distressed indeed. 

" Oh, dear me ! " he cried, with all the regret pos- 
sible, ** I promised his mother that nothing should 
happen to him, and now it will be dark long before 
he reaches home. We must be off right away. Tm 
glad it's not my right arm, so I can handle the reins 
all right." 

" You'll not go a step of the way, I can tell you 
that," Lloyd said emphatically, though in his heart 
not greatly relishing the idea of riding alone through 
that strange country, and provoked with himself for 
not having thought of reaching home in time. 

" But some one must go with him every foot of 
the way," urged Jos6. " It's dangerous after dark. 
You know it is. Father, and I promised — " and then 
Jos6 called out at the top of his strong little lungs, 
" Seflor Ballete ! " While Lloyd looked on in won- 
dering surprise as to who in creation Seflor Ballete 
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might be, the call brought a tall, dark Cuban, whom 
Jos^ had that moment discovered coming toward the 
house, and who hurried into the room, exclaiming^ 
cordially: "What can I do for you, Jos6?" axid 
before Jos^ could answer, '* But what has happened 
to your arm ? *' 

"Oh, it isn't much, luckily, but it was a Mauser 
bullet that did it all the same, fired by one of the 
Spanish column from a car-window. It was a first- 
class shot for a Spaniard, too." 

" The coward ! " muttered Ballete with a look in 
his face that was almost terrifying in its fierceness. 
" If I had only been here ! " 

" I'm glad you weren't, then," Jos6 replied hotly ; 
" they would have riddled anybody who fired back 
at them. But I'm glad you're here now, for I have 
a great favour to ask of you. Are you very tired ? *' 

" Not a bit tired, Jos6." 

" Then will you ride home with my new friend 
here, Lloyd Adams ? " and for the first time Ballete 
took in the fact that there was a stranger in the room. 
" He is General Arnold's grandson, and I promised 
his mother to return him safe and sound, and now I 
can't ride home with him because of this arm." 

" That I will, and I will see, too, that no harm 
comes to him," said the Seftor, with a solemn shake 
of the head and an intensity of meaning which seemed 
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rather strange to Lloyd. Still, more than grateful 
for the stranger's company, he was quick to tell him 
so, and without a moment's loss of time they set off 
for the Arnold plantation. 



CHAPTER VI 

LLOYD WRITES HOME 

Lloyd and his escort rode along silently for the 
first mile or two, each busy with his own thoughts, 
until Seftor Ballete suddenly turned in his saddle. 

" Oh, look here ! " he said, " I meant to have told 
you, you would better put that thing out of sight," 
motioning toward the detente pinned to Lloyd's 
shirt. Lloyd did as he was bid, but, with respect for 
Gloria's many careful stitches, folded the bit of em- 
broidery smoothly before slipping it into his pocket. 

" Have you one of them ? " he asked, more than 
willing to continue the conversation, but withal a 
little timid, for Seflor Ballete seemed to him the 
saddest man he had ever seen, and he hesitated to 
intrude upon his sorrow, whatever it might be. 

" Gloria is to have one ready for me, I believe," 
the Seflor answered, " before I put the star and the 
blue ribbon on my hat. She seems to have great 
faith in their power to keep one safe." 

" Why, are you going to join the Insurgents ? " 

Lloyd asked eagerly, 
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"Yes, they have made me." 
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Yes, they have made me. 

Lloyd of course had no idea as to who " they 
might mean, but Seflor Ballete's head sank upon his 
breast, and Lloyd felt he must not question farther, 
so they rode another mile or two in silence. Pre- 
sently they entered the dark shadows of a wood, and 
Lloyd, almost unconsciously, reined his little grey 
mare somewhat closer to the Seftor's side. He was 
not afraid exactly, but it was all so strange to him 
and uncanny. Just then, too, he descried that a giant 
ceiba tree was towering here and there above the 
mahogany trees on either side, and that alone made 
him thankful for companionship. Many a time at 
the plantation when the hands were grinding sugar- 
cane at night, had he listened to the most gruesome 
tales of the spirits that haunt the great ceiba, and, 
believing them at the time, he still stood a little in 
awe of the "magic tree," as the natives always call it. 

Suddenly it seemed to occur to Seflor Ballete that 
this silent ride through the gloomy wood might 
prove a bit lonely for his young companion, so for the 
boy's sake he made an effort in the line of conversation. 

" They're wonderful things, those cocuyos, aren't 
they?" 

" Those what ? " said Lloyd, never having heard 
the name before. 

" The fire-beetles, I mean. You know you could 
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easily read by that spark of theirs, if they'd only 
keep it going. In the old slave days here in Cuba, I Ve 
known the plantation negroes to confine half a dozen 
of them in a wicker cage, and use them to light their 
cabins. They were every bit as good as a candle 
for all ordinary purposes. Then, as you know per- 
haps, the young men here catch them sometimes and 
give them to their sweethearts, and they fasten them 
somewhere about their dresses, or entangle them in 
a bit of lace somehow." 

" I never heard that about them before," answered 
Lloyd with interest," but, Seftor Ballete, don't bother 
to talk to me as we ride. I know you don't feel 
like it." 

SeHor Ballete turned and looked in surprise at 
Lloyd, and was touched by his thoughtfulness. 

** Do you know why I am the sad, silent man you 
see me, Lloyd ? " he said. " Do you know why there 
is nothing I would rather do than to give my life if 
need be in defending a boy of your age ? Has any 
one told you ? " 

Lloyd shook his head, ** No," with a great and 
tender sympathy plainly visible in his eyes ; for they 
had suddenly ridden out into the open, and his face 
was upturned to the Seflor's. 

" Don't tell me though," he added, " if it's hard 
to tell." 
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" Bless your boy's heart," said the SeHor earnestly, 
" it is hard to talk about it always — but I want you 
to know. It is a very little while since it happened. 
It is only three weeks now since my boy, about your 
age, who was the very light of our eyes, his mother's 
and mine, met a scouting party of Insurgents, and 
stopped and had a few moments' talk with them. 
But, as a cruel and hard fate would have it, he was 
seen by the Spanish guerillas of the town of Recreo, 
near which we live, — and you know what the gueril- 
las are, small troops of cavalry, often made up, al- 
most to a man, of liberated convicts. Well, after 
the Insurgents had passed, the guerillas came out of 
hiding and carried my boy up to Recreo as a suspect, 
as they call them. His case was dismissed there, 
however, and we find that his captors were ordered 
to bring him home. Instead of that, Lloyd," and 
the Seflor's voice trembled so that only with diffi- 
culty could Lloyd understand, " instead of that, when 
they were clear of the town they killed him with 
their machetes, and six days afterward his mother 
and I, in a wild search for him through all the 
country, came upon his mutilated body in a field." 

Lloyd said nothing, for he could not speak. He 

simply laid one brown hand on Sefior Ballete^s knee 

as he rode beside him ; but the simple action meant 

more than words, and great hot tears found their 
6 
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way down the Seflor's furrowed cheeks. " Don't 
mind them, Lloyd/' he said, through compressed 
lips, ** it's a relief to have them come. But you 
can understand now how they have made a rebel of 
me through and through. I was not quite sure 
three weeks ago whether the Insurgents were using 
the best methods or not, but it's fight to the death 
with me now, and I am simply waiting there, with 
Gloria's father, for a guard which is coming to take 
me over to the army. But do not think too much 
about my poor boy's fate. It will not do any good." 

" It seems as though it would be a very long 
while before I can think of anything else," Lloyd 
said solemnly ; " but I hope you'll soon get the best 
of them." 

" That's not likely, Lloyd. We haven't a ghost 
of a chance of winning any real victories ; we can 
only hope in the long run to tire them out." 

" Oh, but I wish that my country would come 
down here and help you ! " 

" Oh, but I wish that it would ! Still, there's less 
hope of that. But see, yonder is the gate of your 
grandfather's estate. You're all right now," and, 
leaning from the saddle, the SeHor lifted Lloyd's 
face to his and kissed him. Then in a flash he was 
gone, with Lloyd's earnest thanks for his escort 
ringing in his ears. 
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Ten o'clock was striking as one of the plantation 
hands, (for straining ears had heard the horse's 
hoofs far down the road), swung the gate open for 
Lloyd, and it was a grave and anxious little com- 
pany that waited his coming ; but Lloyd's thoughts 
were all with poor murdered young Ballete, and he 
spoke scarce a word as he followed his mother up to 
the house. 

" Why, Lloyd dear, what ails you ? " she asked. 
" Have you nothing to say ? What has made you so 
late ? Did you not know how worried we would be ? " 

" It is not exactly my fault I am so late," he said 
wearily, " besides, just worrying ought not to have 
any show now in Cuba. There are too many things 
to feel downright sad about. Come in all of you," 
turning to the negroes who were surrounding the 
door, " and I'll tell you all about it." 

Old Rosa had brought his supper in on a tray, 
from which he mechanically helped himself now and 
then, as he graphically told the story of the day's 
happenings ; but it seemed to his mother that he had 
aged five years since he left her in the morning. To 
hear the story of young Ballete's dreadful murder, and 
of Josh's narrow escape that very afternoon, was not 
calculated to allay the fears of a mother about her 
own boy, exposed apparently every whit as much as 
they to the dangers of the country. Oh, if she only 
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had that dear old father of hers and Lloyd safe back 
in the States once more ! 

" Are you sorry we came, little mother ? " Lloyd 
asked, as she kissed him good-night ; for he could 
not but note the sad and anxious face. 

" Sorry ! Why, Lloyd it was the veriest rashness 
for us even to think of it." 

" But, Mother, we did not really know. Nobody 
seems to know in the States, and somebody's got to 
teach them. I'm going to do what I can in that 
direction. I'm not sorry we came, except for you 
and Grandpa, but I wish myself that he were safe at 
home.*' 

The next morning, bright and early, Lloyd sat 
him down at a table, with two large sheets of legal- 
cap before him, and commenced writing. 

" It's a letter to the Dry Dock Club," he explained 
in answer to his mother's question. " I promised to 
let them know about things. There's no telling but 
it may do some good." 

Mrs. Adams turned away to conceal a smile. The 
Dry Dock Club could hardly be considered an influ- 
ential organisation from any point of view, — and 
yet, as Lloyd said, " there was no telling." Such mo- 
mentous results come sometimes from such unlikely 
sources. Indeed, it so happened that this very letter 
of Lloyd's eventually found its way into the hands 
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of the Chief Executive, — into the President's hands 
if you prefer more common place English, — in com- 
pany with another letter which Lloyd wrote after- 
ward, a four-page, instead of two-page, legal-cap 
letter that time, containing still more startling in- 
formation. 

" You know the idea of the Insurgents," he wrote 
in the second letter, " is, that since Spain will not 
give them their rights, Spain shall not gain anything 
from Cuba, and so, whenever they can possibly 
manage it, they burn the sugar-houses and the sugar- 
cane, because it's out of the plantations that Spain 
makes the money. But what is Spain s idea, or the 
idea of the officers in command, it is hard to tell 
They seem to burn and pillage and kill just for the 
satisfaction of it. Why, I could write on all night if 
I told you all the horrible things I've learned since 
I've been here. Things that I know to be true. If 
anybody is so much as suspected of having anything 
to do with the Insurgents they show no mercy. 
Why, at a place called Lomo del Goto, not so very 
far from here, this is what they did : General Maceo 
— an Insurgent general, you know — and his staff had 
camped with a very good and kind family there, and 
then when the Spaniards came that way and learned 
they had harboured General Maceo, they decided to 
punish them for it. They entered the house and 
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cut down an old man they found there with their 
machetes. They wounded the old man's daughter 
with their bayonets, so that she died a little while 
afterward, and they shot her little baby dead in its 
nurse's arms. They also killed an old negro servant 
and two mulatto farm-hands, and left them unburied 
by the road. How is that for cruelty ? If the Insur- 
gent army has simply been in a place, that seems to 
be enough for the Spanish soldiers ; there they go 
and kill anybody they can lay their hands on. Now- 
here is something else, something that Mr. Crane, a 
correspondent of a New York paper, who stayed at 
Josh's father's and taught Jos6 English, saw with 
his own eyes. I mean he went to the spot after- 
wards and saw the bodies of several of those who 
had been killed. It happened at a place called the 
Olayita plantation. The Insurgents had been camp- 
ing near it, and after a skirmish with the Spaniards 
had retired toward the south. As soon as they were 
gone, on came the Spanish Infantry, and made a 
charge on the sugar-house and its surrounding build- 
ings. Not one of these pacificos, (that's what they 
call the people who do not fight,) had taken any 
part in the skirmish, but that made no difference to 
the Spaniards. First they killed the administrator 
of the estate, a Mr. Ducarte, a Frenchman. They 
dragged him from the house and cut him to pieces 
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with their machetes on his own door-step. Then 
they began to kill right and left. They dragged the 
plantation families from their cottages, men, women, 
and little children ; cut them down, set fire to their 
cottages, and threw their bodies back into the flames. 
Twenty-three perfectly innocent people were put to 
death there that day. Of course this is not very 
pleasant reading for the club ; but it's true every 
word of it, and I want you to tell Norman Brower 
the things that are in it, and I'd like the Admiral 
and all of the Navy Yard to know about it, for it's 
time people were stirred up. Ever so many of the 
women here, who think President Cleveland can do 
anything, are just praying that he will interfere to 
help them. And one thing more, — I could tell you 
a deal more than this if it were pleasanter reading ; 
but, even as it is, they say I don't know half, and 
that the things done by the Spanish guerillas round 
and near Cienfuegos are too ghastly for words. 
Spain ought to be above letting such men fight for 
her. Mr. Crane says, and remember Mr. Crane knows, 
that the guerilla bands are made up of *as villainous 
a sort of jail-sweepings as could be gathered any- 
where in the world.' The Cubans aren't angels, by 
a long shot, and some of them are lazy and some 
are awful cowards ; but how can they ever be any 
better, ruled in the way they are, I'd like to know. 
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"In the envelope which I enclose I send a little 
pressed flower, that the Cubans call La Libertad, — 
of course you can guess the English of it. It is 
pretty enough when it's growing, and it has the odour 
of a violet. You see its five green leaves form a 
star, — and as it blooms in May, that is the month 
the Cubans say that freedom will come to Cuba. I 
think it's pretty fine in them to feel so cock-sure 
about it. There doesn't seem to be very much pros- 
pect of its coming from anywhere as yet." 

Now you can probably imagine that the letter of 
which this is but a part, and the one that preceded 
it, made a stir among the Dry-Dockers, and if the 
Dry-Dockers had had their way this country of ours 
would have been up in arms within two days' time 
instead of two years', as it happened. 



CHAPTER Vll 

A BIT OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Although Cuba may seem to you just now the 
more interesting place of the two, still we have some 
friends, you remember, at the New York Navy Yard 
who have their own place in this story. "Own 
place ? I should think so," Jean would have said, 
had you chanced to be so unwise as to question it on 
a certain morning when she felt perfectly confident 
that no undertaking in the world could by any possi- 
bility be more momentous than the one she had in 
hand. She had told her brother Will of the scheme, 
and it had not met with his approval. 

" But that does not matter,*' she said to herself 
complacently, " I must just go ahead all the same." 

The truth was, Jean led quite too free a life on the 

Vermont for a while after Mrs. Adams went away ; 

but it did not do her any harm in the end, I am 

happy to be able to report. It had naturally become 

her habit to consult the two grown-up brothers as to 

what she should or should not do ; in all important 

89 
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matters, however, Will, being the elder, was the final 
authority, and sometimes, to Jean's delight, reversed 
his younger brother's decisions. 

" Still, when you come to think of it, they are only 
my brothers," Jean reasoned, "and I really have to 
decide things for myself a little more than children 
whose fathers and mothers are living," and although 
she gave a' deep little sigh, she looked as though she 
rather enjoyed the deciding. "Still, I wish Mrs. 
Adams were here. I should care more for what she 
said, because she understands things better." It 
was at breakfast that morning that she had had this 
particular issue out with Will. Will had commenced 
it by saying: 

" You know I don't at all fancy that plan of yours, 
Jean." 

"Yes, I know," Jean replied, "and if it were just 
my plan I might give it up. But I can't, as it is. 
Besides, I think I am old enough now to judge about 
things myself. You mustn't mind my saying it, 
Will, for really you are just the last person in the 
world to be a father to anybody, and especially to 
me ; we're so much alike." 

There was a great deal of truth in what Jean said, 
and the corners of Will's mouth twitched in spite of 
himself ; still, he felt it was high time Jean was taken 
in hand. 
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" Well, Fm all the father you have, little sister," 
he said, not unkindly, " and, since that is the case, 
you are to continue to allow me to be the judge of 
what you are to do and to leave undone. You un- 
derstand ? " 

" Yes, of course I understand ; still there are some 
things which I think Fll have to decide for myself 
after this." Jean spoke with a certain saucy defiance 
of manner that was very trying, quite apart from 
the supreme independence of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. 

" I would send you from the table if I were your 
biggest brother," said Harry with decision. 

** You leave this to me, Harry. But it's what I 
will do, Jean, unless you are ready to promise to put 
this whole crazy plan out of your head." Will would 
have been a wiser father not to have styled it a crazy 
plan. 

** Well, I'm not ready to promise anything," Jean 
answered, with a provoking little shrug of the shoul- 
ders, "and there's no telling if I ever shall be 
ready." 

" Then you may leave the table," and Will drew 
back his chair and waited. 

There was a conflict in Jean's mind for a moment, 
but there was a look in Will's eyes which she did 
not quite dare defy, but she left in her own fashion. 
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Rising with great deliberation, she brought a tray 
from a side-table, covered it with a dofly, arranged 
everjrthing from her place upon it, glass of water, 
salt-cellar, bread-and-butter plate and all, helped her- 
self to more potato, lifted the tray in both hands, 
and when she reached the door dropped the most 
aggravating little curtsey imaginable. Mrs. Allan 
was awfully shocked, but Will and Harry saw the 
funny side of it. 

** Seems to me she has gotten the best of you,** 
said Harry, who had hardly been able to keep a 
straight face until Jean left the room. 

** I'm not sure but that she has. I suppose I 
ought to have forbidden her to take that tray with 
her, but it was such fun to see her get everything 
together in that serious, deliberate fashion. Vm 
afraid Jean's right. I don't believe I do understand 
this father business. But she'll come out all right. 
She'll calm down and do as I wish when she thinks 
it over. I have no real fears for Jean." 

But Jean had real fears for herself, and when she 
reached her own room she just set the tray on a 
little table and never tasted a morsel of an)rthing on 
it. She had not thought for a moment that she 
would ; she only wanted to show Will that if she 
chose to obey, why, she would do it in her own 
fashion. But now the only thing she wanted to do 
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was to think hard. The plan that Will had called 
crazy was such a dear plan to her; how ever could 
she give it up ? And sitting down, with her feet 
straight out before her and her hands folded behind 
her heady with closely knit brows, she commenced 
the thinking. There she sat for some time oblivi- 
ous to everything about her, when suddenly a low 
whistle, which had been given several times over, at 
last found its way to her consciousness, and, stoop- 
mg to peer out of the low window that had once 
been a port-hole, she discovered Teddy Valentine, 
with Gabrielle Somers in her pretty red outfit, wait- 
ing on the dock for her. 

" What's the matter ? " Teddy called up. " It's 
ten minutes past the time, and we've missed the 
ferry." 

" Oh, I'm awfully sorry," Jean answered. " I'll 
be down in a minute," and it took but little more 
time than that to thrust herself into her coat (her 
best one, by the way), to pull hat and muff from 
their boxes, and seizing a little packet tied with red 
ribbon, to scurry down and out, and join the chil- 
dren. 

"There is no need to hurry now," said Teddy 
with evident annoyance. " It will be ten minutes 
before the next ferry. What kept you, Jean ? " 
** Just my own thoughts." 
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" What are you giving us ? '* for Teddy resen 
such a silly explanation. 

" I mean I was deciding whether I'd go or not. 
Will does not approve of it. Now how do you two 
feel about it ? Do you think I ought to go when 
he doesn't approve ? " And Jean stood stock-still 
and looked from Teddy to Gabrielle. 

" Go ! " said Teddy with much excitement. " Of 
course you're going. You gave your word to the 
club, didn't you ? " 

" Yes, I did ; " rather ruefully. 

" And I think you ought to go," laughed Gabrielle 
who never could be made to take things seriously, 
** because it will be such fun." 

" Do you think that a very good reason ? " Jean 
laughed in answer, — for Gabrielle's light-heartedness 
was always contagious, — and from that moment Jean 
seemed to give her fears to the winds, apparently 
resolved to be as gay as the gayest. 

Indeed it was rather an important mission that 
these three little people had been chosen to execute, 
for it was nothing less than to seek an interview with 
the President of the United States, who was stopping 
at the Victoria Hotel in New York, and so, at 
least to their thinking, was comparatively easy of 
access. The object of their visit was to present 
Lloyd's letter from Cuba, and to see if steps could 
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I not at once be taken looking toward intervention in 
I that unfortunate island. The move had been de- 
'ded upon at a most exciting meeting of the Dry- 
lockers, held a week previously, and Teddy, Jean, 
nd Gabrielle had been chosen to represent the club ; 
"eddy and Jean because of what seemed to the other 
>ry-Dockers natural qualifications, but Gabrielle for 
lO reason in the world but her powers of fascination. 
" Gabrielle must go," Jean, as club president, had 
leclared, " because if Teddy and I get rattled she 
vill turn it all into a joke, and help things wonder- 
:ully i " and the Dry-Dockers, seeing at once the wis- 
iom of this position, proceeded to the nomination 
and unanimous election of Gabrielle as an indispen- 
sable member of the committee. And Gabrielle was 
delighted, gaining her mother's reluctant consent to 
accompany Teddy and Jean, by means of the same 
irresistible charm that had given her a reputation 
for successfully achieving everything that appealed 
to her little ladyship as in the least desirable. 

The children had timed their visit to President 
Cleveland for the day following a reception at the 
Yard, tendered by the Admiral in command, and they 
were now making their way to the Victoria Hotel. 
Over the little ferry they went, and then walked 
briskly through the trig Navy Yard streets, with 
their narrow sidewalks and cobble-stone roadways 
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fairly glistening in immaculate cleanliness. Then 
by trolley to the bridge train, and by a cable-car up 
Broadway. 

Teddy and Gabrielle were in the highest spirits, 
and laughed and chatted away to the amusement of 
such fellow-passengers as sat near enough in the cars 
to overhear their conversation. But whenever they 
touched on their prospective errand of the morning, 
if one may speak of so important a mission as an 
errand, there was an air, on both Jean's and Teddy's 
parts, of special deference to Gabrielle, and this was 
why : Gabrielle, little eight-year-old though she was, 
had been present at the President's reception the 
night before. By dint of those same widely ac- 
knowledged persuasive powers of hers, she had in- 
duced her mother to run her in, partly under cover 
of her big evening wrap, and let her just have a shake 
of the hand with the President. 

" Gabrielle coaxed so," her mother flushingly ex- 
plained to the Admiral's wife, " that I had to let her 
come just for a moment," and the Admiral's wife 
smiled and shook her head as much as to say, " As 
though any one could withstand Gabrielle." But I 
would have you know just here, that this character- 
istic of Gabrielle's is not a thing to be copied for 
one moment, and of a truth much less is it to be de- 
sired. By so much as that little lady had her own 
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way then, did she have a sad time yielding up that 
own way later on ; for give it up she had to, if she 
was ever going to settle down to the distasteful 
routine of learning, and to escape that danger of all 
child-dangersy selfishness. Still, for the time being, 
" own way " or no, she really was a most supremely 
attractive little creature. 

As the children fared nearer the object of their 
visit, Jean and Teddy became decidedly more serious, 
and they even tried, though quite vainly to be sure, 
to suppress Gabrielle slightly. 

" It's a great thing for us that you have met the 
President," Teddy said, after one of his thoughtful 
silences. 

" But are you sure he will remember you, Gabri- 
elle?" Jean asked with some misgivings, realising, 
for her part, that Gabrielle had been but one, and a 
little one at that, in a great crowd. 

" Well, I should think he might, since I was in- 
troduced to him only last night," and Gabrielle 
laughingly shrugged her little shoulders, as though 
such a suggestion was almost too ridiculous for 
words. 

But now they were coming very near indeed to 
their journey's end. In a few seconds they would 
be spinning round the curve at 23rd Street. Then 
suddenly Jean grew very thoughtful indeed ; all the 
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nonchalance of the morning deserted her, and she 
felt herself grow pale with the intensity of certain 
inward sensations that seemed at last determined to 
have their way. But she succeeded in mastering 
herself, and neither Teddy nor Gabrielle was a whit 
the wiser. 

When they found themselves on the sidewalk a 
few minutes later it was very evident that Teddy- 
was at a loss as to what to do next, and Jean, 
deep in her own thoughts, was not a bit of help, but 
Gabrielle, to her own wondering surprise, recalled 
her previous acquaintance with the hotel, and came 
to the rescue. 

" I came here once with Mamma," she said, " to 
call on a friend of hers ; we went to the ladies* en- 
trance on that side, and I suppose the ladies* entrance 
is the place for Jean and me,*' and then Gabrielle 
smiled at Jean as much as to say, ** Fine ladies, 
aren*t we, Jean ? '* 

"Yes, we would better go in that door,** said 
Teddy, only too glad to act upon any suggestion, 
and Gabrielle led the way. 

" Do you want to see any one ? ** asked the man 
at the door. 

" I should think we did,** laughed Gabrielle, " we 
want to see the President.** 

"And are you after knowing the President, Miss? " 
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" Oh, yes, indeed,** for Gabrielle honestly felt as 
though she had known him all her little life. 

** And is he after expecting you ? ** questioned the 
man further. 

" Will — will you please be after letting us in ? " 
said Gabrielle good-naturedly, not inclined to ac- 
knowledge that the President was not exactly ex- 
pecting them. Meanwhile Jean and Teddy stood 
quietly on one side. Whoever would have thought 
that little Gabrielle would actually prove the spokes- 
mem for the party ! But both the children were only 
too thankful to have her, and Gabrielle, nothing 
loth, was always ready to come to the front. 

The man, amused, and surprised as well, by Ga- 
brielle's answer, had rung for a hall-boy and directed 
him to show them to the President's suite. The hall- 
boy rudely gave a low whistle. It was evident that 
he too was surprised at their errand, and all this did 
not tend to increase Teddy's confidence, though 
Teddy would probably have been all right but for 
Jean. Jean to all appearances was still buried in her 
own thoughts and was of no use whatever. 

When they reached the President's suite they were 
asked to be seated in a little waiting-room until his 
secretaiy could see them, and that might be fully 
half an hour. Teddy and Jean did as they were bid, 
but to " be seated," except at meal time, was not in 
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Gabrielle*s line, and she paced the room like a little 
caged Hon, now peering out of the window, now in- 
specting furniture-covering and wall-paper, for there 
was nothing else to inspect, contriving most of the 
time to ask questions which neither Teddy nor Jean 
took the trouble to answer, and which Gabrielle 
herself scarce waited to have answered, but at 
last sitting down, with a sigh like a furnace, and 
with her limited stock of patience completely ex- 
hausted. 

Fortunately, at this desperate moment, the man 
who had admitted them reappeared, and ushered 
them, by another door, into an adjoining room. Here 
they found a gentleman seated at a large writing- 
table, giving some final instructions to two or three 
men who soon left the room, whereupon, turning 
toward the children, he said kindly, ** Well, my little 
friends, the President is very busy, and I am the 
President's secretary. Can I do anything for you ? '* 
but he drew a long breath as he spoke, as though the 
President's secretary found more in a day's work than 
he really had strength for. 

" I hardly think you can do anything," said Teddy. 
" It is the President we need to see." 

The Secretary stopped to think a moment before 
answering, so Gabrielle, as usual, improved the op- 
portunity. 
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" You are a very kind-looking man/' she said, with 
an air of gentle patronage, " but really we have come 
to see the President about Cuba, and no one else will 
do." 

" Cuba ! " said the Secretary, incredulously. 

" Why, yes ! You know about Cuba, don't you ? 
And about the awful times they are having there. 
Our Dry Dock Club knows all about it. We three 
are a committee from the club. We've been sent 
here to explain some very important things to the 
President. Why, Lloyd Adams, who's down there, 
has written home " 

" Look here, Gabrielle," interrupted Teddy, " this 
is Jean's part of the business; " but Jean, strange to 
say, was looking abstractedly out of the window, 
and hardly seemed to hear. 

" Well," said the Secretary, very earnestly, but with 
the smile he resolutely tried to suppress peering out 
of his eyes, " I am very sorry for the President that 
he cannot see you. I do not know when any com- 
mittee has presented itself to which he would more 
thoroughly have enjoyed giving an audience, but the 
trouble is you ought to have made an appointment. 
He has an engagement for every hour at his com- 
mand for both to-day and to-morrow. Couldn't you 
explain matters to me and let me explain to the 
President at his leisure ? " 
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" Could we ? " said Gabrielle with her favourite little 
shrug. 

" Could we, Jean?" asked Teddy, turning to Jean 
a little sharply, wondering if she ever would come 
to herself and give her mind to the matter in 
hand. 

" Yes, we could," Jean answered a little sharply in 
return ; for she had been having a long, hard fight 
with herself, and her nerves were on edge, " but we're 
not going to." Then with a determined little shake 
of the head, as though some resolve had been taken, 
she walked right up to the writing-table, and said, 
with a little ghost of a smile, to the Secretary, " Very 
likely that sounds rude to you, but I don't mean it 
so,, and you must wait till I tell you about it. Teddy 
and Gabrielle won't like what I am going to say, but 
I've got to do it." 

Teddy and Gabrielle stood aghast, puzzled beyond 
words at the situation, and Jean turned the ribbon- 
bound package over in her hands with the saddest 
little air imaginable, as though at a loss to know 
where to begin. The Secretary, as puzzled as the 
children, felt the greatest sympathy for Jean. 

" I am sorry," he said, " to have you feel you must 
do anything that comes so hard. Do you think it 
is really necessary ? " 

" Oh yes, it's very necessary indeed," and now Jean 
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had herself well in hand, and the words came in a 
torrent. " You see this little package, sir ? Well, 
this is meant for the President, and it's true, as Ga- 
brielle said, that we are a committee from the Dry 
Dock Club at the Navy Yard, who have been sent 
here on special business with the President ; but the 
trouble is that I have not any right to be here, al- 
though I am chairman of the committee. For some 
reason that I do not know, because I would not listen 
to him, my brother did not want me to come here 
this morning ; but I had been appointed on the com- 
mittee a week ago with Teddy and Gabrielle, and I 
was just determined to come. But now I have de- 
cided,** and Jean*s trembling voice showed what the 
decision cost, " that it*s just as wrong as it can be in 
me, and mean and cowardly, and so we are going 
straight back to the Navy Yard without doing a sin- 
gle thing about it, although I am awfully sorry 
to have made Teddy and Gabrielle come all this way 
for nothing.'* 

"Would there be any harm in just sending the 
letter on to the President?*' asked Teddy, disap- 
pointed enough at this turn of affairs, and yet con- 
siderably awed by the evident intensity of Jean*s 
feeling on the subject. 

" The harm would be,** Jean explained, " that I 
don't know at all what Will doesn't approve, and I 
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am not willing even to hand over the letter until I 
find out." 

" Do you think that you really ought to mustn't ? " 
asked Gabrielle very earnestly, but the question 
made the others smile, and so relieved the situa- 
tion. 

" Yes, I think I really * ought to mustn't,* Gabri- 
elle. Of course I ought to have made up my mind 
about this before leaving the Vermont, but I have 
had an awful fight with myself for the last half hour, 
and you, children," turning beseechingly to Teddy 
and Gabrielle, " mustn't be too hard on me." 

" Hard on you, well, I guess not," said the Secre- 
tary, in a way that cheered Jean immensely. 
" Why, they ought to be very proud of you for 
getting the best of yourself like that. But now look 
here. It's my chance now for a bite of luncheon, 
and I want you to come down to the dining-room, 
and let us have a cup of chocolate together, and you 
will tell me what you mean by * leaving the Ver- 
mont,' and ' going back to the Navy Yard,' and all 
that sort of thing, and what under the sun the Dry 
Dock Club may be, — only it's mum, you know, 
about the business you came on, until you have per- 
mission from that brother of Jean's who doesn't 
approve." 

'' Is the President as nice as you ? " asked Gabri- 
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elle, as she slipped one confiding little hand in his to 
go down the stairs. 

" He's ever so much larger, as you probably 
know/* laughed the Secretary, " but he's just as nice 
and nicer." 

Well, they had a beautiful time at the luncheon, 
and the children told all they knew, and more too, 
though not intentionally. Jean had entirely regained 
her composure, thanks to the championship of the 
secretary, and all three talked at once much of the 
time ; but at last the merry meal was over, and the 
Secretary saw them safe in a cable-car. 

" But mind, not a word of blame," he whispered 
to Teddy, for he had his suspicions of that young 
gentleman. " It cost Jean a great deal more than it 
cost you to give up your errand, and the President 
and I are at your service, remember. It will all 
come right in the end." Teddy promised and kept 
his word. 

A drill in small arms was being conducted by the 
executive officer on the Cob Dock, and Captain 
Merrill stood watching, but he almost scared the 
marines, he looked so terribly grave and stem. And 
Will had reason enough to look grave and stem. 
That dear little sister of his had deliberately, out- 
and-out, disobeyed him. It hurt, too, to think she 
would do a thing like that. " Still, I believe she ha3 
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the right sort of stuff in her." (And this he kept 
thinking over and over in an effort to convince him- 
self.) " She'll be awfully sorry." Awfully sorry ! 
I should say so ! Was there ever a more woe-begone 
specimen than marched the length of the Cob Dock 
a little later on, right in front of all the men, or a 
more woe-begone and tear-stained little face than 
was lifted to his ! What did it matter to Jean if a 
drill of marines was in progress, or who heard or 
who saw ? There was something on her mind that 
would brook no waiting. 

" It*s all right," she said looking up beseechingly, 
and with a trembling hand grasping each of Will's 
coat-sleeves. " Nothing's been done about it, noth- 
ing. See, Fve got the letters still. I did not even 
let the President's secretary know what was in 
them, because I was not sure what it was you did 
not approve of. Oh, Will, I am so sorry." Will 
waited a moment to exchange a word with the 
executive officer, and then lifting Jean into his 
arms with a grasp that could not have been more 
affectionate, and with the stern look exchanged for 
a significant smile to the men as he passed, he carried 
her away, that they might have a chance to talk it 
all over. 

" If you had not called it a crazy plan," said Jean, 
wonderfully quieted by those big, strong arms about 
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her, " I don't believe I should ever have gone so 

far " 

" That was mean in me, Jean. I was sorry the 
minute I said it." 

'^ But I said much meaner things than that, and I 
don't think I was really a bit sorry till long after- 
wards," and Jean's contrition made her hug the big 
brother tighter than ever. " But just what didn't 
you approve of. Will ? " 

They had reached the end of the dock by this 
time, and they sat down side by side on its edge as 
Will answered, 

" Well, in the first place, I didn't approve of the 
way you planned to go about things. It is all right 
for your Dry Dock Club to want the President to 
see those letters of Lloyd's, and, if you wish, I'll mail 
them to him to-night, and a letter of explanation 
besides ; but I did not approve of three little people 
making so bold as to post over to New York all by 
themselves and seek an interview unintroduced by 
anybody. Of course there was a funny side to it, — 
the idea that you youngsters really thought that the 
President has time to sit down with any little ten- 
year-olds who may seek an interview with such a 
great and busy man as he happens to be. Nor did 
I like the fact that one at least of the little people 
was absolutely unwilling to take any advice from her 
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big brother, because the big brother really does try 
to do his best, clumsy as he often is, by that same 
little sister." 

** Please don't, Will, I am so sorry ; " and not an- 
other word was* needed, because Will knew she 
surely was sorry, beyond a doubt. 

That same evening a great, sealed envelope went 
plump into one of Uncle Sam*s Navy Yard post-boxes. 
The letter of explanation that Will wrote to send 
with it was first sent up for Teddy's approval. In- 
deed, it was Teddy's own hand that slipped it into the 
mail-box. Gabrielle's approval had to be taken for 
granted, that young lady, after the unusual excite- 
ment of the day, having taken an early evening 
express for Dream Land. 



CHAPTER VIII 



AN EVENTFUL MORNING 



^>OME one said the other day, very beautifully too, 
I think, that the best way to keep dust out of a 
trumpet is by blowing music through it. General 
Arnold never heard the words, and never will, unless 
the inspiring thoughts of our little world wing their 
way to that greater world toward which all our ways 
are tending, and yet that is exactly what General 
Arnold did. He never grew old in any way except 
in years, so that it was a joy always to be near him. 
For that matter it was a joy simply to look at him : 
beautiful snow-white hair fluffed up and out by every 
tiniest zephyr ; kind, flashing, grey eyes that were 
less often grave than merry ; a figure erect and 
sturdy, and a step quick and alert even at eighty. 
And, what is still more rare, a mind alert as well. 
He was, in point of fact, a simply delightful dear old 
General, and his chief charm of all was that he was 
just himself. He had the happiest way in conversa- 
tion of using, with wonderfully telling effect, most 
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unusual words and quotations, acquired during a, 
lifetime of wide reading. He even aspired to French. 
v\^ords and phrases, although he had never studied a. 
line of French in his life, fearlessly essaying whatever 
pronounciation struck his fancy, in a way that was 
irresistibly funny, and he never begrudged you a 
laugh at his expense. He was genial to his heart's 
core, and absolutely dauntless. There was a time 
too when his courage was put to the severest test. 
A great ugly lawsuit dragged its weary length along 
for seven years, — a lawsuit which was simply deliber- 
ate blackmail, — and whether you chance to know 
just what blackmail may be or not, please understand 
that in this case it was a very black thing indeed, in 
the sense of being cowardly and dastardly to an ex- 
tent quite beyond words. But what did our dear old 
General do but blow the same sweet music through 
life's trumpet just the same. Always hopeful and 
cheery, never losing a night's rest through fret or 
worry, though he had reason enough, I warrant, and 
at times almost enjoying the fight apparently. He 
would doubtless in very truth have enjoyed it, could 
he have foreseen how gloriously at the end he would 
be exonerated by the calm and upright judge upon 
the bench from so much as a suspicion upon the pure 
white page of his character. 

But why not go on with the story ? My dear, I 
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am going on, for there is plenty of story to tell, and 
I am the more anxious of the two perhaps to have 
it tell Itself. There is an immense satisfaction, to 
the ^writer at any rate, in having the story in mind 
materialise into the story on paper. I simply had 
to have my word about the General, because I knew 
him. well, and loved him — weller. 

For some weeks after Lloyd had despatched his 
communications to the club, life at the plantation 
settled down into a more quiet routine, and for a 
while even Lloyd himself was thankful. He still 
felt he had a mission to perform in opening the eyes 
of the States to what was going on in Cuba, but he 
felt he had accomplished all that was possible for 
the present, in sending off those carefully written 
letters. For himself, perhaps, Lloyd still felt some- 
thing of an inclination to court danger, from a boy- 
ish love of excitement ; but there was that dear, good 
grandfather of his, to say nothing of his mother, and 
it was rather comfortable, on the whole, to feel that 
they were safe for the time being, and nothing seri- 
ous was likely to happen. So the days wore on 
quietly and uneventfully, and Jos6 (whose wound 
healed quickly and thoroughly) and Lloyd passed 
many of them together. But the days, quiet and 
uneventful though they were, were winding up af- 
fairs at the plantation, for which General Arnold 
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had fortunately found a purchaser, until at last there 
was but one thing more to do> — to vacate for tHe 
new tenant, and to move on to the other plantation 
on the outskirts of Puerto Principe. Sefior Ruiz 
was longing to be up and off to Spain, which, you 
know, he felt was in as dense ignorance regarding 
the true situation in Cuba as Lloyd believed the 
United States to be, but he also felt in duty bound 
to stay by the old General, until he should finish up 
the latter*s business matters, and, as he devoutly 
hoped, start him in the direction of home. General 
Arnold insisted that Sefior Ruiz should do nothing 
of the sort, but the appealing look in Mrs. Adams's 
eyes every time the subject was mentioned, would 
have been enough in itself to keep the Sefior to his 
resolve. 

With the first day of June came the day of actual 
departure, and Rosa tremblingly turned the key in 
the lock of the door of the old homestead, and placed 
it in the hands of the negro whom the new tenant 
had sent to receive it. Rosa had asked that she 
might be accorded this sad privilege, for her home 
had been on the plantation ever since she could re- 
member. It might well have been that her heart mis- 
gave her as she turned her back on the home of a 
lifetime, but if so she made no sign, and, walking 
briskly down the path, climbed to her seat beside 
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the driver of the waggon which contained the bag- 
gage. That she was to be allowed to stay with the 
old General in Cuba, and even to go back to the 
States with him at the end of that time, if she chose, 
must in any case greatly have lessened the sorrow 
of the leave-taking. 

General Arnold, Sefior Ruiz, Mrs. Adams and 
Lloyd were in the carriage ahead, and it sounded as 
though they were a merry little party. Indeed, I 
have a suspicion that there was a deliberate con- 
spiracy to make the General's going }ust as cheery 
as possible. Judging from the General's ringing 
laugh they were succeeding ; and yet who knows ? 
It would have been just like General Arnold to 
lend himself to such a scheme, though he saw 
through it from the start, and though his heart was 
heavy within him, so thoroughly did he believe in 
being as cheery as possible in all circumstances. 
Still, he could not forbear taking one or two wistful 
glances over his shoulder, before they were quite out 
of sight of the house, but that was all any one saw 
on his part of any regret or sadness. 

Partly by rail and partly by carriage they made 
the journey across Santa Clara Province to the town 
of Puerto Principe, far more comfortably than they 
had expected. After a rest of a day or two there, 

they started bright and early in the morning to drive 
8 
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out to the plantation, but Seflor Ruiz seemed pre- 
occupied and unable to conceal his depression. Gen- 
eral Arnold was quiet too, but the sad signs of dev- 
astation in the fields on every side were enough in 
themselves to depress any one, and to create the 
gravest fears as to how it might fare with General 
Arnold's own possessions. 

" How do you account for this, Seftor ? '* he asked, 
pointing to an enormous field of sugar-cane, the 
charred stalks still smoking from the fire that had 
but just done its work. 

" They told me at Puerto Principe that General 
Gomez was responsible, and that he had left hardly 
a crop standing." 

" Then we may know what to expect," said the 
General sadly. 

" It is as well to be prepared, I think." 

Then they drove on in silence. All knew that in 
another half hour they ought to be able to see the 
buildings of the plantation, which commanded a wide 
outlook over the country, but they came to a well 
known turn in the road, and no buildings were in 
sight. 

" It tells its own story. Father. Would we not best 
go back ? " And Mrs. Adams spoke with a world of 
entreaty in her voice. She could not bear to have 
the General abroad in a country where no rights 
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whatever were respected, and she trembled for his 
safety and for the safety of all their little party. But 
the old General was made of different stuff from 
that. 

" No/' he said firmly ; " I will see with my own 
eyes just how much harm has been done, and I will 
learn in some way what has become of all the hands 
on the place/* 

So there was nothing for it but to press ahead, and 
soon they came upon all that was left of the once 
thriving plantation. The sites of the buildings and 
the cottages were but grey heaps of ashes, and all 
that was left of the sugar-house was a blackened tin 
roof, resting upon a mass of charred timbers and 
rusty machinery. 

The carriage came to a standstill at the General's 
bidding. 

" General Arnold," pleaded Seflor Ruiz, ** I beg 
you to wait here a moment with Lloyd and Mrs. 
Adams. There have sometimes been terrible atroci- 
ties committed. . Let me go ahead and make sure 
that you are not going to see anything that you may 
regret seeing all the rest of your life." 

*•' Well, well, perhaps you are right," said the Gen* 
eral reluctantly. " I haven't the nerve I used to 
have. We will wait here." 

Lloyd begged to be allowed to go too* <* No, you 
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stay where you are," Ruiz commanded, almost sternly. 
So they watched the Seflor make his way between 
the charred cane-stalks, and disappear behind the 
debris of the sugar-house. Meanwhile the sound of 
galloping hoofs was heard beyond the cane that still 
stood in a neighbouring field, and a few moments later 
a rider bearing directly down upon them came into 
sight, and drew up rein beside them. It took but a 
glance to discover him to be a member of the Insur- 
gent army. 

" May I know your business here ? " he asked, 
addressing General Arnold, and respectfully lifting 
his sombrero as he spoke. 

" My business was to look after my plantation, 
and this is what I find,'* and General Arnold's hand 
trembled as he pointed to the ruin on every side. 
" It is the work of you Insurgents, I understand." 

" No, sir, it is not," and the man drew himself up 
proudly. " Our men are seldom responsible for such 
dastardly work as has been done here. A mob of 
Spanish guerillas spent their fury on this place on 
Saturday of last week. I would advise you, sir, not 
to investigate. May I ask if you are the owner, 
General Arnold ? " 

General Arnold simply nodded his head in answer, 
for words failed him as he took in the terrible mean 
ing of what he had just heard. What could be meant 
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but that yonder, in the ruins, the manager of the 
plantation and his family might at this moment be 
lying murdered, and possibly many more besides ! 
Just then Seflor Ruiz rejoined the little party, and 
the pallor of his face showed plainly that he must 
have witnessed some very ghastly sights. As he 
came towards them the Insurgent gave a low whistle 
of surprise. 

" I am afraid, General Arnold," he said with evi- 
dent reluctance, " that I shall be obliged to detain 
your little party," and he looked significantly toward 
Ruiz. ** Your Spanish friend here is not unknown 
in Puerto Principe, and in the circumstances we can 
hardly allow him to return to the city." 

" On my honour, I know nothing," Ruiz replied 
indignantly. ** Certainly you are not going to sub- 
ject the General to the discomforts of an Insurgent 
camp." 

" I have no choice, since I find him in your com- 
pany, Seflor Ruiz. I will summon my men," said 
he, stopping to give a call in the direction of the 
field of standing cane. " They will escort you to the 
camp, and make you as comfortable as circumstances 
will permit." 

Poor Seflor Ruiz looked the very picture of de- 
spair. To think that he had insisted upon remain- 
ing with the General by way of protection, and that 
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now he was the cause of the latter's being carried a 
prisoner into a Cuban camp ! He blamed himself 
most heartily for ever allowing the General to come 
out to investigate matters, after learning, as he had 
the night before, how specially perilous the whole 
neighbourhood had become, owing to a probable en- 
gagement between the Spanish soldiers in Puerto 
Principe, and the Insurgents intrenched under Gomez 
not many miles away. But he had understood the 
Insurgents were on the other side of the city from 
the plantation, and the chances were that the short 
drive out and back might be accomplished in safety, 
since they were simply going to see in what condi- 
tion affairs were. The General fortunately had been 
beforehand induced not to think of running the risk of 
making his home on the place. But it seemed that 
Ruiz had in some way been misinformed regarding the 
Insurgent army, so that the road by which they had 
come had brought them into its very heart. Many 
and bitter were the reproaches he heaped upon him- 
self as he walked beside Mrs. Adams on their way 
to the Cuban camp, for the carriage had soon to be 
abandoned, because of the narrowness of the road. 
" Do not blame yourself, Seftor Ruiz," Mrs. Adams 
answered, with a calmness that surprised herself. 
" I have besought you over and over again to stay 
by us, you know. And besides, nothing short of 
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what my father has seen would have convinced him 
of the gravity of the situation. I doubt too, after 
coming so far, if anything would have induced him 
not to come out to the plantation, and see, as he said, 
with his own eyes, the condition of affairs.*' Then 
she added, with a shudder, " I am afraid you have 
made some terrible discoveries." 

" Too horrible to tell you of, Mrs. Adams. The 
manager is lying on his back, murdered, just a few 
feet beyond the sugar-house, and there are several 
others near him. They have not even had the grace 
to put the bodies of their victims out of sight, and 
yet 1 know for a certainty that every man on the 
place was a pacifico. The manager, Merritt, told me, 
when I was down here in February, that, in the hope 
of saving the General's plantation, he would be spe- 
cially careful not to show his hand in any way, or to 
side with either side. And yet here we are going 
right into the camp of the men who have committed 
these horrors," and the Seflor, in his turn, shuddered 
with a dread he felt powerless to conceal. 

" No, Seflor Ruiz, you are mistaken there. The 
Insurgent told us it was the work of a band of Spanish 
guerillas." 

" How do you know ? Are you sure? Spaniard 
though I am, I would a great deal rather think it, 
than that you and yours were at the mercy of men 
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guilty of such crimes. Still, I believe the Cubans 
have committed some dreadful atrocities in other 
parts of the island, and yet I know, too, that they 
have had terrible examples set them. The Spanish 
guerillas are outlaws almost to a man, and ought 
never to have been tolerated for a moment by Spain, 
even in her own interest. Oh, but it is all a miser- 
able business ! " 

Meanwhile General Arnold made his way along at 
the head of the little company, leaning on the arm 
of the Insurgent, whom he plied with one question 
after another. He took to the man, as indeed did 
they all, even though the Cuban had found it his 
duty to take them into custody. 

" Is it true that Gomez is responsible for all this 
devastation ? " asked the General, sadly. 

" He is responsible for the destroying of the sugar- 
cane." 

** What does he hope to gain ? " 

" Nothing ; only to keep Spain from gaining. 
Since she will not rule the island in fairness he is re- 
solved to do all in his power to cut off the revenues 
the island yields her. First, he forbids the planters 
to grind the cane. If they obey, the crops and the 
sugar-mills are left standing. If they refuse, trust- 
ing, as they often do, to the protection of the Spanish 
troops, he orders us to start a candela the first chance 
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we get. That is, we send men who make torches of 
the palms growing by the roadside, and then ride 
the whole length of a plantation, setting fire to the 
cane-shoots in a hundred different places." 

" Is that what happened over at my plantation ? ** 

" No, sir. Your manager was all right. He stopped 
grinding as soon as Gomez required it, and indeed 
part of your cane is standing now in the fields. The 
other part caught from an adjoining plantation that 
we did set fire to. But the trouble was that we had 
camped on your plantation. We had to, over one 
night. Then the Spanish guerillas came along, and, 
finding we had been there, as usual vented their fury 
on the innocent, burning every building, and making 
away with every one on the place. 

" Do you mean they " but General Arnold's lips 

refused to frame the dreadful word. 

" I understand that they were all murdered, sir," 
and then the Insurgent, by way of showing his sym- 
pathy, strengthened his hold on the General's arm, 
^ and the little company for a while moved along in 
silence. Only at the rear there was no break in an 
absorbingly interesting conversation. Lloyd had 
fallen in with another little Cuban, a boy named 
Paco, who for the time being proved even more in- 
teresting than Jos6, in Lloyd's astonished eyes ; for 
Paco, eleven years old though he was, was a full- 
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fledged Insurgent, owning his own horse, machete and 
carbine, and with a pouch of ammunition hanging 
from his belt. You can imagine, then, how Lloyd 
plied this young warrior with question upon question, 
with the same lightning rapidity characteristic of a 
little maid already described in earlier chapters of 
this story. You can imagine, too, that the half was 
not told when, at the end of almost an hour's tramp 
along the trail, the tents of the camp came into view. 

" Will you tell me the rest of your story to-mor- 
row ? " Lloyd asked eagerly. 

" I will if we don't have a battle." Paco spoke 
very coolly, but Lloyd's heart thumped against his 
side in rather unprecedented fashion, though he 
managed to say quite calmly, 

" Well, I'm with you if we do have a battle," and 
he threw back his coat, showing the detente which 
Gloria had given him, pinned to his shirt. 

Paco gave a whistle of surprise, for one had to 
be hand and glove with the Insurgents to come into 
possession of a detente. 

" Look here," he called to the sergeant, who hap- 
pened to be within hearing, " You'd better have a 
care next time. See what one of your prisoners has 
on him ; " and Paco spoke as though he thought the 
sergeant had decidedly exceeded his authority in 
making this arrest, for when one is a soldier at eleven, 
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one is inclined to have decided opinions on every 
subject. The sergeant came up to Lloyd in order to 
investigate, and was himself surprised to discover the 
detente. 

" But you won't find any on the Sefior there, I 
take it," he said good-naturedly, " nor on that glum- 
faced Spanish driver. The temptation to inform on 
us, when they reached Puerto Principe, might have 
been too strong for at least those two members of 
the party. It was a deal safer to keep them here in 
camp a day or two, Master Paco," and Paco scratched 
his curly head and looked comically at the sergeant, 
as much as to say, " Well, perhaps you do understand 
your business, after all." 



CHAPTER IX 

IN THE THICK OF IT 

Paco did not tell the rest of the story on the mor- 
row, because the story of the next few days was far 
too wildly exciting and absorbing for any other story 
to have the ghost of a chance. It was on the eve of 
the 9th of June, 1896, that our little party fell into 
the hands of the Insurgents, and at daybreak the very 
next morning word came to General Gomez that 
Castellaflos, the Spanish General, was marching out 
from Puerto Principe to meet him ; and I believe in 
his heart General Gomez was glad, for as a rule the 
Spaniards did not choose to be the attacking party. 
And I believe, too, that his first thought was for the 
prisoners brought in the night before. He sent at 
once for a member of his staff. 

"There were prisoners brought in last night, 

Ballete,**" he said, " I doubt if you saw them. They 

arrived after you had turned in. There are an old 

man and a woman in the party. Detail two of the 

Orientales to look after their safety night and day 

until relieved." Ballete departed on his errand, and 
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General Gomez sat alone and silent for a few mo- 
ments, as though thinking out some plan of action. 
Grover Crane describes Gomez as a grey little man, 
but adds that the moment he turns his eyes upon 
you they strike like a blow from the shoulder, so 
that you feel the will, the fearlessness and the experi- 
ence of men in those eyes, and their owner becomes 
a giant before you. He says of him too that he has 
a sense of honour as clean and true as the blade of 
his own little Santo Domingo machete. 

Now a man with a sense of honour like that is not 
likely to be unfair to any one, anji so our little party 
were treated from the very first moment with a con- 
sideration that greatly surprised them, for they did 
not lay that sort of thing to the credit of the Insur- 
gents. But if Gomez knew how to be fair, he had 
at the same time no patience with a breach of duty, 
and woe to the coward chief or unfaithful soldier 
who came under his court-martial. Indeed, Mr. 
Crane goes so far as to say that the punishing of evil- 
doers was a hobby with Gomez, but as hobbies are 
supposed to be greatly enjoyed by the people who 
ride them, it is to be hoped that this passion for dis- 
cipline did not really amount to a hobby, and that 
when he ordered some poor recreant under court- 
martial to be shot, it afforded him not even a grim 
pleasure. 
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But we have come to the very eve of a battle^ 
and a battle will not stop or stay for anybody. Gen- 
eral Arnold, Seflor Ruiz, Lloyd and the Spanish 
driver had been given a rancho to themselves, and 
Mrs. Adams and Rosa another near them ; but all 
were awake, and wondering if such noise and con- 
fusion were usual in a Cuban camp at daybreak, 
when they heard a voice bidding them rise as quickly 
as possible. Naturally there were no toilets to make, 
and simply to toss the blankets aside and to emerge 
from under the rancho were but the work of a mo- 
ment for all, save General Arnold, who, finding his 
old limbs suffering from a night spent in a hammock, 
was not able to respond quite so quickly. 

" Madame," said SeHor Ballete, addressing himself 
to Mrs. Adams, " I regret to inform you that you 
have happened to fall into our hands just on the eve 
of a skirmish. We are going to advance at once to 
meet the enemy, and there is nothing for it, but for 
you to move on with the impedimenta in the rear of 
the column. I am sorry indeed to put you to such 
inconvenience." 

" Why, Seflor Ballete ! " exclaimed Lloyd, spring- 
ing to the officer's side, and Ballete, glancing for the 
first time toward Lloyd, instantly recognised him as 
Jos6*s friend who had so completely won his heart. 

" Why, Lloyd ! " he exclaimed in a tone of the. 
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heartiest solicitude. " Whatever has brought you to 
this part of the island ? " 

" We came down to look after my grandfather's 
plantation, and your people took us prisoners last 
night," answered Lloyd excitedly. 

*^ How many are there of you ? " and Ballete drew 
a deep sigh, as though he thought it indeed a sorry 
place for any one to be. 

" There are six of us, Sefior. This is my grand- 
father, General Arnold, and this is my mother. It 
was SeHor Ballete, Mother, who rode home with me 
that afternoon that Jos^ was shot. You remember I 
told you,*' and Lloyd, looking directly at his mother, 
spoke significantly, anxious that she should recall 
Sefior Ballete's sad story. " And this is SefXor Ruiz, 
who has had charge of our plantations, and this is 
Rosa, who has come along to look after us all. 
Yonder is the Spanish driver whom we hired to drive 
us out from Puerto Principe yesterday. There are a 
good many of us to look after, you see." 

Ballete stood silent a moment, as though he found 
the situation a pretty difficult one ; and in the in- 
terval Lloyd wondered how he came by the beauti- 
ful plum-colored mackintosh he wore, which reached 
way down to his heels, and what the G. C. on the 
double row of silver buttons meant. 

'' I captured it from one of the Spanish Guards, 
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Civil/* explained Ballete, reading the question in 
Lloyd's eyes, at the same time that his own thoughts 
were busy in another direction. 

" Can I be of any service ? " asked Seflor Ruiz 
stepping forward, " I am still too much of a Spaniard 
to offer to fight in your ranks, but I will make my- 
self of use in any other way possible." 

" Yes, indeed you can be of use," and, as thoug^h 
the offer helped him to solve the problem, — " I will 
put my horse and two of our men at your command, 
and you must use your best judgment as the day 
progresses." Here he called to two Insui^ents who 
stood ready to do his bidding. "Your only care 
until relieved," he said, turning to them, " is to look 
after the safety of this party, by the order of General 
Gomez. You are to move on with the impedimenta, 
being careful always to keep at the safest point pos- 
sible, and you are to defer to the judgment of Seftor 
Ruiz in any question that may arise. I will send 
my horse to you in a moment," touching his hat to 
the General, " and I only wish that I had another to 
put at the disposal of Mrs. Adams," and in the next 
second Seflor Ballete was out of sight and hearing, 
lost in the din and confusion of the hurried breaking 
up of the camp. 

The Insurgents who had been detailed to take 
charge of our party looked as though they would 
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ff have relished assignment to more exciting duty ; but 
1 they were big and powerful Orientales, coming from 
the same part of the island as the man whose ap- 
pearance had so frightened Lloyd at Savaftas Nuevas, 
and the more powerful-looking the more reassuring, 
at least to Mrs. Adams and Rosa. If there was no 
help for it but for them to follow the fortunes of 
war, it was an unspeakable relief to be put into such 
safe custody as seemed to be embodied in those two 
stalwart negroes, apparently armed to the teeth with 
rifles and machetes. 

No one had chanced to notice it, but Lloyd had 
disappeared at almost the same moment with Seftor 
Ballete, and the latter was no sooner lost in the 
crowd than he felt some one tugging at his rubber 
coat. 

" Oh, can't I stay with you ? " Lloyd pleaded. 
" I should so love to have a hand in the fight." 

" Not for one moment, Lloyd," answered Ballete 
sternly. " Those Spanish soldiers are not going to 
break another mother's heart if I can prevent it. 
Do you remember," — and Ballete stopped and laid 
his two hands on Lloyd's shoulders, — "do you re- 
member I told you that night I rode home with you 
that there was nothing I would rather do than give 
my life, if need be, in defending a boy like you ? I 

meant it. If you came Into the fight I should let 
9 
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everything else go in order to stay at your side and 
look out for you ; and for that they would court- 
martial me." Lloyd stood irresolute a moment. 

*' Then of course I must go back," he said, with a 
world of sorrowful regret in his tone. 

" Back, and stay back," answered the Seftor, 
thankful for Mrs. Adams's sake that he was able to 
bring just such a motive to bear upon the little 
would-be Insurgent. 

The story of the next three days was indeed an 
exciting one. All the morning of the first day, after 
the news had been received of the advance of the 
enemy, the Insurgents made their way along the 
high-road leading to Puerto Principe, only to find 
that the Spaniards had passed them in a round- 
about way, and were encamped on the Saratoga 
estate, where the Insurgents themselves had en- 
camped the day before. Then they had to right- 
about-face and toil back over the same trail, finding 
the road cut deep by the wheels of the field-pieces 
and the caissons. At four o'clock the Spanish camp- 
fires, on a bend of the river Nayaza, came into view, 
and then the impedimenta came to a standstill, while 
Gomez, leading the attack, charged upon the enemy. 

There was a barbed-wire fence first to be cut, and 
then, as the different squadrons deployed to the 
right and left of the hill, firing commenced, and the 
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blades of machetes began to flash ; but a deep ravine 
which intervened prevented a general charge, and 
Gomez called a halt. The Spaniards, however, were 
in plain sight, in long grey lines dashed with the red 
of their sashes, and soon the bullets came thick and 
fast, though fortunately too high to do any damage. 
Then the Spaniards brought their artillery into play, 
but again the projectiles flew so high that the In- 
surgents could not so much as hear them singing. 
Meanwhile Gomez, with flashing eyes, rode up and 
down, endeavouring to make out the Spanish lines 
as best he could through the smoke of the firing. 
Nevertheless, a stray bullet found its man here and 
there ; four were killed outright, and soon after four 
o'clock six badly wounded men were brought in 
from the front. 

At five o'clock, as the enemy refused to advance, 
signal was given to the Insurgents to retire, and 
they went into camp half a league away. The next 
morning the firing commenced at dawn and lasted 
till sundown, with but little gained by either side, 
apparently, and with five more Insurgents killed and 
thirty-four wounded, though the Spanish losses, to 
all appearances, were considerably heavier. All the 
second night firing could be distinctly heard, and at 
dawn those Insurgents who had retired to the camp 
were off again to the battle-field, and firing recom- 
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menced in dead earnest. But by eight o'clock there 
came a lull, and a little later word was received that 
the Spaniards were in full retreat along the Puerto 
Principe road. Then Gomez immediately marched 
on and took possession of the camp just deserted 
by the enemy, where some of the Insurgents found 
the sapling couches, which they had themselves made, 
intact and ready for occupation just as they had left 
them four days before. 

It was a sorry sight, that deserted Spanish camp. 
Bits of bloody clothing, torn rags of blankets, empty 
cigarette boxes and pasteboard packages, such as the 
Mauser bullets are packed in, were scattered every- 
where. Dead mules and horses to the number of 
twenty were lying here and there, and there were at 
least ten hurriedly-made graves, each evidently con- 
taining several Spanish soldiers. A detachment of 
Insurgents followed the retreating army into the out- 
skirts of Puerto Principe, firing into its ranks when- 
ever an opportunity presented. So ended the Battle 
of Saratoga, with eleven of the Insurgents killed, and 
sixty more or less seriously wounded. 

On the whole not very much was gained by this 
three-days' encounter, for, according to Spanish usage, 
the report was spread abroad and generally accepted 
that the Insurgents had met with a telling defeat. 
Gomez, however, felt that this much had been ac- 
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compHshed. An object lesson had been given to 
the Insurgent bands scattered up and down through 
the province, some of which had drifted into idle, 
useless ways and greatly preferred lying in their 
hammocks to making the slightest effort to forward 
the Cuban cause. This was true of two hundred 
men, under General Suarez, who were only three 
leagues away at the time of the Saratoga skirmish, 
and who could have been of the greatest service. 
You may believe General Gomez lost no time in 
sending for that General Suarez, and reducing him 
to the ranks at short notice. 

And what of General Arnold and his party all this 
while? Faithful to their orders, the two large 
Orientales kept close watch over their charges, who 
were nevertheless not prevented from rendering 
splendid service at the rear during those three long 
days that the fighting lasted. Old Rosa in her care 
of the wounded was simply indefatigable, and such 
a blessing as she proved to that Cuban camp ! In- 
deed for many years Rosa had been famed through- 
out all the country for her knowledge of medicinal 
herbs, and it was now that she turned that knowl- 
edge to glorious account. It was said of her that in 
an acre of forest she could find remedies for every 
ill ; that from the shoots of a tiny shrub she could 
make a tea equal to quinine in breaking a fever ; and 
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that with a preparation made from the bark of a 
certain tree she could always staunch the flow of 
blood from a wound. It was under such leadership 
as this that Mrs. Adams and Seftor Ruiz and Lloyd 
cared for the poor wounded Cubans. Mrs. Adams 
was simply astonished at herself, for, after the first 
shock at the horrors of the scenes enacted around 
her was over, she was able to lend a hand in even 
the most serious cases, although that was something 
she had felt confident she never would be able to 
do. It seems sometimes as though there were 
nothing finer than to find yourself equal to exactly 
the sort of an emergency you have always most 
dreaded. One almost envies the people who have 
met the test and stood it, and yet there is always the 
possibility of not finding one's self equal, and then, 
— ah me ! 

With the evening following the retreat of the 
Spaniards the first chance for a long breath came to 
the Cuban camp, but not until midnight, when 
everything possible had been done for the relief and 
comfort of the wounded. And then how those 
wearied and worn-out people slept when once they 
had the chance ! Indeed there were many whom 
even the noises of the camp failed to waken the next 
morning, and some were permitted to have their 
sleep out. Among the latter were General Arnold 
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and Lloyd and little Paco. Indeed General Arnold 
had seemed so utterly exhausted, when Rosa helped 
him to roll himself in his blanket the night before, 
that she had wondered a little anxiously in what 
condition the morning might find him. But he 
never moved till ten o'clock, and then, to the joy of 
every one, he woke his dear, energetic old self again. 
Lloyd and Paco had shared the same narrow sapling 
couch during the night, and were thankful enough 
to have so much as three feet for both to lie on. 
Lloyd was the first to stir. 

" Are you awake, Paco ? ** he asked at last, unable 
to keep still any longer. 

** Yes, are you ? " answered Paco, with the deep 
sigh of one who wakes very tired. " Let*s turn 
over on our backs," and this feat, which was not 
easily achieved without one or the other tumbling 
out, was safely accomplished. 

" Well, Paco, you have had your battle.*' 

" I should say we have ; and three days of one at a 
time are about enough.'* 

" And you know I wasn't in it." 

" Yes, I know, but never you mind," for there was 
a world of regret in Lloyd's voice. " There wasn't 
anything else for you to do, when SeflorBalletetook 
the stand he did." 

" Why, do you know $ibout that ? " and Lloyd's 
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face brightened, for he was glad to have Paco under- 
stand. 

" Yes, I rode stirrup to stirrup with him all the 
first afternoon, and we had a little chat in the lull 
after the General called a halt, at that ravine that 
prevented our machete charge. You can't blame him 
for feeling, as he does, that he couldn't let the 
Spaniards shoot down another boy if it lay in his 
power to help it." 

" And how about you, I'd like to know ? " 

" Oh, that's different. I haven't any mother to 
mind, and besides, I belong to the troop. I joined it 
because I wanted to fight. At first they said I was 
too young, but when they found how my whole heart 
was set on it, they took me in. You see this was the 
way of it," — and I wish it were possible for me to 
transcribe, in some intelligible way, the broken 
English in which Paco told his story, for with its 
frequent Spanish when English words failed him, and 
its use of Cuban idioms, it was both funny and fas- 
cinating. 

" You see," he said, " my home was on a farm just 
outside of Puerto Principe, with my uncle. We're 
not very far from the farm now," (Paco instinct- 
ively lowered his voice,) " and he'd be after me in a 
minute if he knew where I was and if he dared to 
come into the camp. But my uncle was all for the 
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Spaniards, and I hated them ; so I made up my mind 
I'd just watch my chance to get to the Insurgents, 
and at last I had a fine chance. 

" One afternoon a lot of Spanish soldiers came 
marching past the farm, and one hungry looking 
fellow thought he*d help himself to one of our pullets, 
and the better to catch it he laid his rifle down in the 
grass. Now I was hiding in the tool-house, and as 
I thought it would help me to get into the Insurgent 
army if I had a rifle, I crept out, hid under some old 
lumber, grabbed the rifle, and scurried back to the 
tool-house in a jiffy. Oh, but I wish you could have 
seen that soldier when he couldn't find that rifle, and 
I don't wonder he was angry, for it was a Mauser 
and a beauty. He danced and swore and called on 
all the saints to help him, until the rear-gfuard was 
almost out of sight, and then he suddenly took to 
his heels, as though it had just occurred to him that 
Cuba was not the safest place in the world for a soldier 
to choose in which to stray away from his com- 
pany. 

" Now you may be sure I didn't say a word to my 
uncle, because he would never have let me go, but 
just as soon as it was dark I shouldered my rifle, and 
stqle away to try and find the Insurgents, for I knew 
where some of them ought to be. But it was an 
awfully long tramp, and the rifle was awfully heavy. 
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Besides, I lost my way, so at last it seemed best just 
to give it up for that night, and I lay down right 
where I was, in a grove of tall mahogany trees. 

" The next morning I woke up stiff and hungry, I 
can tell you, but the mangoes were not ripe, so I 
made as good a meal as I could just of berries. 
Then I trudged on again, but the rifle seemed heavier 
than ever, and I had tripped and hurt myself the 
night before, so that I limped like a good fellow. 
By noon that day I heard the sound of horses* hoofs 
down an opening in the forest, and hid myself away 
in a jiffy, in a kind of thicket of wild pineapple, for 
fear of Spanish guerillas. But just when the men 
were on a line with me I caught a glimpse of a blue 
and white cockade, and then I knew I was among 
friends, and gave the Cuban challenge, * Alto quien 
va.' It proved to be a party of Cuban scouts, so 
they put me on a horse, rifle and all, in front of one 
of the men, and carried me back to camp, and there 
I have been ever since. 

" The Colonel hadn't the heart, he said, to send 
me home in the circumstances. So they gave me a 
carbine that was lighter than my rifle, and a pouch of 
ammunition, and a machete, and, best of all, a horse, 
and that's the way they made a regular soldier of 
me. Now then, my little American friend, you 
have all my story,*' and Paco made a flourishing 
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sweep of his two hands that all but tumbled him off 
the couch of saplings. 

** And it's a fine one," said Lloyd, with an envious 
sigh. 

"And you have a fine one of your own," said 
Paco, understanding of course the reason for the 
sigh. 

*' I ? " exclaimed Lloyd, surprised. 

"Yes, you. I haven't been talking with the 
wounded men for nothing. Haven't you been 
doing everything in your power for every living man 
of them, for three whole days together, to say 
nothing of helping to bury the dead ones ? Yes, I 
think you could tell quite a story if you tried," and, 
coming to look at it that way, Lloyd believed he could, 
and when his thoughts flashed back to Jean and that 
eager little Dry Dock Club, he felt quite sure of it. He 
could almost see them now, gathered expectantly 
about him some morning, when he should be in the 
dear old Navy Yard once more, and fairly hanging 
on bis words, as he told them of the three days' 
Battle of Saratoga. 



CHAPTER X 

NORMAN'S OPINION 

On the whole none of our little party was any the 
worse for roughing it in the Cuban camp. Even 
General Arnold, with all his weight of years, stood 
the strain of the three days' skirmish remarkably well, 
and only needed, as he himself stoutly declared, to 
get a bit rested, to be as good as new ; so in order 
to do that he stayed on in the camp for a week or 
more. 

On the day following, the Spanish driver was 
given permission to return to Puerto Principe, and, 
riding one of his horses and leading the other, he 
made his way back to the cane-field where he had 
been obliged to leave the carriage. And now, as 
General Arnold had decided to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood and rebuild the sugar-houses and cabins on 
his plantation, there was nothing for it but for Seftor 
Ruiz to say farewell, and turn his steps toward 
Spain and his errand there. It was a sad farewell 

too, for Ruiz felt he could hardly expect to see Gen-i 
140 
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eral Arnold again in this world. Even Seflor Ruiz, 
however, approved of the General's remaining, ad- 
mitting it was the only way by which the latter 
could hope to get any return from the money in- 
vested. And when arrangements were made soon 
afterward for them all to be most comfortably housed 
on a plantation adjoining the General's, it seemed as 
though the last tangible objections were removed. 
Mrs. Adams was naturally disappointed at this deci- 
sion, but the General was immovable, and nothing 
would induce her to leave him. And fortunately, 
since they must all stay, neither the summer nor the 
rainy season had any terrors for any one of them. 

" Nowhere better than in Cuba," was a favourite 
phrase of the General's, and one justified by his ex- 
perience ; and Mrs. Adams too had become thor- 
oughly acclimated by her previous stays on the 
plantation. As for Lloyd, he was delighted. There 
was a spirit of adventure in the very air, that made 
him prefer to remain right where he was, notwith- 
standing it was thoroughly understood that he was 
not for one moment to be allowed to throw in his 
lot with the Insurgents. Seflor Ballete had actually 
drawn up a paper to that effect, and Lloyd had signed 
it. And what was better, Lloyd had really been 
able to bring himself to see that, until he should 
reach his majority, he really must defer to the pref- 
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ercnces of that mother of his, who was really dearer 
than most mothers, when you come to think of it. 
Of course it all meant a long separation from the 
dear old friends at home, but doubtless the friends 
would keep, and who could tell what wildly exciting 
times might be ahead of them in Cuba. Fortunately 
for General Arnold the wildly exciting times did not 
at once materialise. On the contrary, the province 
of Puerto Principe soon settled down into compara- 
tive quiet. The Insurgents had gradually come into 
control of that part of the island, outside of the larger 
towns, and, with the exception of the unexpected 
sally under Castellaftos, the Spaniards had ceased to 
dispute their sway. As a result the pacificos, or non- 
combatants, settled down undisturbed to their usual 
vocations. The small farms were permitted to yield 
their crops, and the peasants in the mountains were 
industriously busy with their cheese-making and their 
beehives. Travelling became safe, for the Insur- 
gents are foes to all sorts of outlaws ; and to Lloyd's 
keen disappointment, (be it said to his shame,) the 
country soon appeared as if there were no such thing 
as war or anarchy anywhere in the world. And so 
the days and the weeks and the months fared on as 
uneventfully for Lloyd as for his little friends at 
home, until they had brought in the Christmas of 
*g6, the Christmas of '97, and the New Year of '98 
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But the new year of '98 had fared no farther on its 
way than the fifteenth of February, before the cloud 
of a great tragedy suddenly spread over all the land. 
From the moment the headlines in the morning 
paper announced, " The Maine Blown up in Havana 
Harbour," it seemed as though nothing else could be 
thought or spoken of ; even the children on their way 
to school greeted each other with " Isn't it dreadful 
about the Maine ? " with grave enough little faces. 
As for the little folk at the Navy Yard, they were 
simply broken-hearted, and so close home did the 
sorrow come to some of them, that school was not 
even thought of. Then, when later in the day news 
came that two hundred and fifty-eight of the crew 
had perished, there were some child-hearts that could 
not be in the least degree comforted, and Gabrielle 
Somers was among the number. 

" May I go and see Jean ? " she asked between 
sobs, looking up to her mother with the most pathetic 
little face imaginable. And her mother answered, 
" Yes indeed, dear, I should not wonder if that would 
be a relief to you," earnestly hoping in her heart of 
hearts that something might assuage the fast-flowing 
tears. The fact was that the sense of personal loss 
came closer home to the children than to their fathers 
and mothers. The Maine had been built at the Yard, 
and some of the older children remembered perfectly 
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the day she was launched, while most of the younger 
ones remembered the day she sailed away on her 
trial trip. During the years of her construction they 
had stood for hours watching the Navy Yard work- 
men, to whom the Maine seemed almost like a child, 
and they had watched her grow day by day into the 
beautiful completed battle-ship. Beside this, they 
knew personally many of the brave sailors who now 
would never sail on any sea again. What wonder 
then, that hearts could not be comforted ! 

" Where, where is Jean ? " asked Gabrielle, having 
let herself in at the Vermont's " front door ** and 
made her way into the spar-deck cabin, where she 
came across the housekeeper. 

" Jean is crying her eyes out in her own room," 
answered Mrs. Allan, " and there seems to be nothing 
any of us can do or say to console her. But knock 
at her door, Gabrielle, and tell her you are here." 

Gabrielle stepped to the door and knocked softly. 

" Who is there ? " replied a woe-begone little voice. 

" Gabrielle. May I come in ? " 

" Yes, come in," and then a mass of golden hair 
was buried beside Jean's dark hair on the pillow, and 
Gabrielle's arm was tight around Jean's neck. 

"Who do you feel the worst about?" sobbed 
Gabrielle, when she found herself able to speak once 
more. 






\: 
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" Oh, I was most fond, I think, of Amory. He 
was always so kind to Lloyd and me, but do you 
know, Gabrielle, that there were ever so many Ver- 
mont sailors on board the Maine?" and Jean sat 
up, and drew Gabrielle up with her, realising that 
perhaps she ought to try and cheer up a little, for 
Gabrielle's sake. 

" There were seven that I knew myself. I wrote 
down their names this morning," and Gabrielle un- 
folded a crumpled and tear-stained scrap of paper 
with her trembling hands, looking such an abject 
little specimen, as she sat there on the bed, that Jean 
felt she must cast about her in mind to see what 
could be done to mend matters. 

" It does not do any good for us to stay here and 
cry, does it ? " she said, shaking her hair out of her 
eyes, and making a heroic effort to master her own 
tears. 
" No, but how can we help it ? " 
" I will put on my things, and we will go out to- 
gether. Perhaps the fresh air will help us to help 
it," and Jean proceeded to don the necessary leg- 
gins and coat and hat. 

" I guess the person who will feel baddest of all," 
sighed Gabrielle, "will be Norman Brower. You 
know he was on the Maine her first cruise." 

"Oh, I had not thought of Norman ! " and Jean 
10 
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pressed her closed hand to her lips in a gesture of 
grieved surprise that she should not have thought of 
him. " Oh, Gabrielle, we must go right to Norman 
and do what we can to comfort him. He has sue ' 
a big heart he takes everything very hard. And we 
would better not let him know how badly we feel 
ourselves.*' 

They found Norman on guard-duty on the dock. 
He put his hand to his cap sailor-fashion when he 
discovered them coming toward him. 

"Well, Norman," said Jean, when they came 
within speaking distance, and then she bit her lips, 
for not another word could she say, so sad was the 
Scotchman's face, and so deep the sorrow in his eyes. 
Gabrielle swallowed hard and looked away. 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed Norman, in uncon- 
cealed surprise. '* Why, are you youngsters taking 
it so much to heart as all that ? " 

" Yes, we are, Norman," Gabrielle managed to say. 
" You know we knew so many of the men." 

" Ah yes, there was Patrick Nolan, and Charles 
White, and James Fuller and all the rest of them. 
They were a brave lot of fellows, some of them every 
whit as brave as Brown and Nelson." 

" I do not remember about Brown and Nelson," 
and Gabrielle looked as though she felt she ought to, 
and was making an effort in that direction. 
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** Like as not I never chanced to tell you about 
them. The pity of it was they both lost their lives 
trymg to save just the body of poor Cogel. It's 
wnly a little over a year now since it happened, i You 
remember I took the place of one of the Maine's 
crew for a while there, and when we were on our 
way up from Hampton Roads we ran into a terrific 
storm off the North Carolina coast, and Cogel, who 
was an apprentice, was struck by a crane, and thrown 
against a turret, and killed, and his body was washed 
overboard. Brown, who was a seaman, and Nelson, 
who was a private of marines, instantly jumped in 
after him, but the waves were too much for them, 
and the two men went down with their comrade. It 
was a useless sacrifice of life, but they were very brave 
fellows nevertheless. The trouble was they didn't 
stop to take in the situation. But it's all the same 
now. They were only a year ahead of the two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight of their comrades who lay down 
for their last sleep night before last." 

'* But what do you think happened to the Maine, 
Norman ? " Jean asked anxiously, for she felt that 
Norman's opinion would have great weight with 
everybody. Norman thought a while before he an- 
swered, and I would have you know, you boys and 
girls for whom I am writing this story, that a great 
part of the citizens of these United States of ours 
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thought a good long while before coming to a deci- 
sion as to the cause of the loss of the Maine. They 
did not jump to the conclusion that the big battle- 
ship, unwelcome visitor though she was in Cuban 
waters, had been blown up by treachery. The Pres- 
ident and the Cabinet and conservative men every- 
where could not credit the idea of foul play. 
They believed time would prove the explosion to 
have been due to some accident, not at first to 
be accounted for. Norman, however, though 
he waited a minute or more to think out his 
answer, held a contrary opinion from the first, as 
indeed, I believe, did most of the Navy Yard 
people. 

" Jean," he said solemnly, as though he felt it a 
serious thing to influence even two children in a 
matter of such grave import, " it*s too big a coin- 
cidence, if you know what that is, for me to take any 
stock in. It seems most unlikely to me that the 
only one of our battle-ships that ever took it into its 
head to blow itself up, should happen to be the one 
that was anchored exactly where an unfriendly gov- 
ernment had told it to anchor, and whose same blow- 
ing up would relieve the harbour of an uninvited and 
a most undesired guest. Still, like as not we can 
never prove anything. I can only say that to me it 
looks mighty dark." 
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" Yet I suppose it was just possible it was an ac- 
cident ? " queried Jean, recalling what she had heard 
Will say at breakfast. 

"Just possible," repeated Norman, " provided Cap- 
tain Sigsbee and Lieutenant-Commander Wainright 
were guilty of extreme carelessness, and I know them 
both well enough not to believe that for an instant. 
If such a thing had happened to a Spanish man-of- 
war in our harbour, wouldn't our Government have put 
its whole mind on finding out who did it, and not 
lost a moment before setting about it either ? If 
the Spaniards are sure none of their men are to blame, 
and that the Cubans are responsible, they won't lose 
a minute either in trying to ferret out the guilty 
parties. But I doubt if we ever hear of their setting 
very earnestly to work about anything like that. 
And now, Jean, you know how I, for one, feel about 
the Maine," and Jean and Gabrielle, with tightly 
compressed lips, had nodded their heads gravely in 
approval of what he said. 

But the talk with Norman eased their hearts. 
There is a grim sort of satisfaction always in having 
your friends agree with you even in your sorriest 
conclusions, and to Jean and Gabrielle, with their 
" down-on-the-Spaniards " spirit, it was indeed a com- 
fort to have Norman reinforce their own opinions. 
From their point of view, in fact, there was no crime 
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too black to be laid at the Spaniards' door, and this 
feeling was but the natural outcome of Lloyd's let- 
ters extending over the last two years. And if Nor- 
man had not chanced to agree with them in the mat- 
ter, I imagine they could hardly have rested until 
they had found some one who did. As it was they 
walked up and down, up and down the Cob Dock, 
on either side of Norman, talking over every phase 
of the tragedy. Of course both Jean and Gabrielle 
felt that the Dry Dock Club ought at once to take 
some action, and they arranged to go that afternoon 
to see Teddy and decide when the meeting would 
best be held. 

" Well, I guess the President will think now that 
something ought to be done,*' said Gabrielle, as 
they stood ready to take leave of each other at 
the noon hour. 

" Do you suppose," asked Jean thoughtfully, 
" that President Cleveland ever handed over to Pres- 
ident McKinley, those notes you remember he wrote 
us he had made from Lloyd's letters ? " 

" Of course he did, if he was at all the sort of man 
he ought to be,'* Gabrielle answered, decidedly. 
" Besides, don't you remember your brother Will 
told us, that in that awful long letter they call the 
message, that the President sends to Congress, Pres< 
ident Cleveland said a good deal that year about 
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Cuba, so that your brother thought we could surely 
feel that Lloyd's letter had done some good ? " 

" Why, of course, I had forgotten about that. I 
remember he said something about this being a 
patient country, but that we could not be patient 
forever, and that a time might come when we ought 
to do something.*' 

*' Well, I guess it's come," answered Gabrielle, 
significantly. 



CHAPTER XI 



A COUNCIL OF WAR 



The Dry Dock Club had come to be recognised 
as one of the institutions of the Navy Yard. Of 
course, from the grown-up point of view, there was 
an amusing side to it, so exaggerated was the idea of 
the Dry-Dockers themselves, as to their influence on 
the " body politic," or, if you do not happen to 
know what that is, such an exaggerated idea had they 
of their influence on things in general. For that 
matter there is an amusing side to all organisation, 
so prone is human nature, organised or otherwise, 
to overrate its own importance. But in the main 
the Dry Dock Club was taken seriously by the grown- 
ups as well as by the children ; they were such an 
earnest and energetic little set of young Americans, 
and the spirit of patriotism surged so high in their 
loyal little hearts, often reaching the high-water 
mark of self-discipline and personal sacrifice, and with 
never a quaver on their part. 

High-water mark? I should say so ! You should 
152 
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have witnessed the Spartan courage with which Jean 
bade that brother Harry of hers good-bye, when a 
little later he was ordered off to join the Marblehead. 
Jean's devotion to Harry amounted to downright 
worship. Which one of the two brothers she loved 
the better, she could not have told you, but she con- 
fided to Gabrielle one day, " You see I love them 
in such different ways. Will and Harry. You have 
to, with brothers like that, that are so different. 
You see Harry is such a gentleman, and he has such 
a quiet knack of being so awfully kind, and he sees 
the funny side of everything so quickly, and he 
understands me right through and through, and runs 
me about my foolish little ways, but so that no one 
else understands, and so that it is just fun for both of 
us. And then he has such dear pet names for me, — 
names that make fun of me a little, but love me 
more. You know often he calls me his ' Superior 
Officer ' and that's the name I like the best somehow." 
And it was not only in whispered confidences to 
Gabrielle that Jean voiced her masterful love of 
Harry. It was one of her enthusiasms, and, in 
greater or less degree, Jean compelled every one for 
whom she cared at all to share those enthusiasms 
with her. So when it was reported throughout the 
Yard that Harry had been assigned to the Marble- 
head, and would be off in a day or two, everybody 
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asked, " Whatever will Jean do/* and everybody 
answered, " She will simply cry her eyes out." But 
they were mistaken. The eyes stayed the same clear 
eyes as ever. I doubt not there were tears, though 
that is mere conjecture, for no outsider ever saw 
them. Of course they had to come when she said 
good-bye to Harry. She had even to bury her head 
for a few moments on his shoulder to hide them, 
but even in the midst of her tears she sniffed the 
odour of the dye of the navy-blue uniform, with a 
loyal sigh of satisfaction. The tears were but the 
natural accompaniment of the hug and the kisses. 
For the very last good-bye, she pulled herself to- 
gether, held her little right hand extended for a 
farewell-clasp with the dignity of a real " Superior 
Officer," and looking straight into Harry's eyes said, 
" God bless you, and bring you safe home again." 

And Jean was by no means the only little Spartan, 
either in the Dry Dock Club or out of it. All up 
and down these United States of ours, the men of 
the navy were saying good-bye to wives and mothers 
and sweethearts, and, deeming the chances even as 
to whether or no they should ever meet in this world 
again, were hurrying away to cruiser or battl&>ship. 
But, notwithstanding all the signs of necessary prep- 
aration on the part of the government, the people 
were waiting, — waiting the report of the Board of 
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Inquiry, as to the cause of the disaster to the Maine ; 
and on the twenty-eighth of March, that report was 
made public. To many minds it seemed to fix the 
blame conclusively, and it added an extra touch of 
certainty to Norman's opinion, although, as you and 
I happen to know, that opinion had been pretty 
fairly buttressed before. 

And now again the Executive Confimittee of the 
Dry-Dockers decided that the club would better 
take action. They had been " taking action " at quite 
regular intervals lately, and there had been some 
pretty stormy debates previous to the passing of some 
of the " resolutions," owing, alas, to the presence in 
the club of an anti-war element. Fortunately they 
were in the minority, but that there should be any 
division of opinion was a sore grief to Jean's pa- 
triotic little soul. " It just seems to me as though 
I could not stand having the club so divided," she 
said to Norman one afternoon previous to the meet- 
ing of the club. She had sought him out, and found 
him in the mess-room on the berth-deck; where he 
was assisting a partially disabled steward, who had 
burned his hand against one of the great cooking 
boilers, to set the tables. Norman was moving from 
one point to another in the mess-room, about his 
self-imposed duties, so that conversation was rather 
difficult under the circumstances, but Jean followed 
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him from point to point. She felt that stormy little 
mind of hers sorely needed easing, and who so mind- 
easing as Norman ! 

" What do you suppose makes some of the children 
feel like that ? " she asked earnestly. " They find 
fault with everything the c6untry does or thinks of 
doing." 

** Well, I think they come by it naturally every 
time, Jean." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean they are just repeating what they hear 
their fathers and mothers say at home." 

" Oh, do you think there are any grown-up people 
in the Navy Yard, who feel like that ? " and Jean 
looked indeed distressed; "I thought it was just 
children's foolishness." 

" 'Deed but I know it, and I know too that they 
think they know it all. They think they are mighty 
well posted into the bargain. The truth is, as I 
read in Life the other day, they're just well * Even- 
ing Posted,' " and, one after the other, Norman 
clapped the plates he was carrying into their places 
upon the table, as though he wished he had one such 
wrong-minded individual under each plate. 

"'Well Evening Posted'?" queried Jean. "I 
don't understand. ' 

" Yes, that's the word for it. They take for gos. 
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pel truth all the disgruntled, out-of-condition stuff 
they find in the Evening Post, Thank goodness it 
never makes its way aboard among the men. Like 
as not some of the officers read it. It's supposed to 
be a high-toned, conservative sort of a sheet, but 
God save us, say I, from that sort of rot, if you will 
excuse Early English, Miss Jean ! " 

" But, Norman," said Jean, not paying much atten- 
tion to the dissertation about the Evening Post, and 
still following closely at his heels, " we simply must 
do something about it," and then she added enthusi- 
astically, the idea having just occurred to her, " Look 
here, will you come and make a speech at to-mor- 
row's meeting ? ** 

" I have some things I could say," said Norman, 
significantly, "but I suppose their fathers and 
mothers wouldn't thank me." 

"Never mind about their fathers and mothers," 
said Jean, with the confidence born of the certainty 
that she was in the right, and with all the renuncia- 
tion of kith and kin of a Joan of Arc. " It's terrible 
for them not to approve of their country at a time 
like this. You'll come, won't you, Norman? I will 
give you the chair just the minute the meeting comes 
to order, and you must think up every possible thing 
you can say to make them see it differently. Will 
you promise ? " 
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" Yes, Miss Jean," said Norman solemnly, " I prom- 
ise, for, as I said, I certainly have a few things to say." 

The next morning Jean went first in search of 
Teddy Valentine, who was her right-hand man where 
dub matters were concerned. 

" It's so cold and chilly this morning," she ex- 
plained, " don't you believe we would better have 
the club meet on board the Vermont ? Norman's 
going to make a speech about the war, and the Dry 
Dock is rather a drafty place for him." 

** Who thought to ask Norman ? " said Teddy, 
with great delight. 

" I did." 

" Well, then, three cheers for you and three cheers 
for Norman ! He'll he able to talk over those 
wretched little mugwumps if any one can. I'll hurry 
down to No. 3 and head the club off for the 
Vermont." 

Wind and tide favoured that day's meeting. After 
general muster and inspection on Saturday mornings 
on the Vermont the Station Band plays national 
airs ; and, as in groups of two and threes the children 
came aboard, they were greeted with " Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean," the " Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner," or something equally stirring, played in such 
spirited fashion as to send a thrill to their very 
finger-tips. 
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So it happened that the Dry-Dockers, inclusive of 
mugwumps,- found themselves in an unusually patri- 
otic frame of mind, and the same martial airs that 
set their little hearts ardently beating with love of 
country, stirred Norman to the very depths too, and 
when the meeting had been called to order, and 
Norman rose to speak, there was that about him 
that simply compelled the attention of every one. 
Even restless little Gabrielle was completely cap- 
tivated, and, for almost the first time in her life, that 
little young lady sat perfectly still, and actually 
listened. The children were ranged about the Cap- ' 
tain's dining-table in the saloon, and Norman stood 
at one end looking his best in his " white ducks," 
donned for the occasion. 

" Dear young friends," he began, with a whole 
world of affection in the way he said it, " I am here 
this morning to speak a word for your country, 
and I have lived here so long that it*s my country 
too, in a way, English-born though I am. Now you 
have met here, as I understand it, to decide what 
action this club had better take, now that the report 
of the Board of Inquiry regarding the Maine is in, 
and Vm free to say Fd take very little stock in any 
club, made up as this is, of little Navy- Yard off- 
shoots, that didn't take action at such a time. — 
Don't mind my calling you offshoots," (for some 
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of his listeners seemed inclined to demur, and others 
looked puzzled). " An offshoot, you know, is exactly 
what it says it is, — it's a little branch that shoots off 
from the parent stem, and, to my thinking, a little, 
live, human offshoot is the blessedest thing on 
earth. For one thing, it's young, and for another, 
it's free to choose how to shoot, and I'm here this 
morning, mind you, to help you shoot in what seems 
to me the right direction, else, bless you, I wouldn't 
open my lips, I can tell you." And then Norman 
paused, and, with his hands folded behind his back, 
thought hard for a moment, as though he felt in 
duty bound to weigh his words carefully ; and the 
children, seeming to understand the situation, waited 
patiently. " Well, it seems to me," he went on to 
say, " that there isn't a little Dry-Docker here, — and 
some of you is mighty little," (with a solemn shake 
of his head, as though candour compelled the truth,) 
— " who's too little to take in the idea that it seems 
as though in the natural course of things war is 
pretty surely coming between this country and Spain, 
and if it does come I want you to understand right 
now and here that the Maine isn't the reason for it, 
although some folks would have it that it is. It 
isn't the reason and it ought not to be the reason, 
for we can't tell even now for sure who did blow up 
the Maine, though I have my own opinion, and land 
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knows if we'll ever be able to tell. But please under- 
stand that you mustn't go to war, you mustn't have so 
much as a fisticuff between two of you boys, without 
a for-sure reason. And there is a for-sure reason for 
doing something down there in Cuba. What have 
Lloyd's letters these last two years been good for if 
they have not told you that ? It's high time some 
one stepped in and straightened things out, and 
there isn't any question but that Uncle Sam's the 
one to do it. No one has ever been more patient 
than Uncle Sam. The row they've been raising 
there all these years has injured the United States 
awfully, but we've kept our hands off till now, when 
the Cubans are just being driven off the earth by 
murder and starvation, — and now, as I said, it's time 
to cry stop, and if that don't work mighty quick, 
time to do more than cry, because Spain's promises 
all along 'bout what she was going to do, aren't 
worth a two-penny whistle, and this is why, and, 
children, don't you forget it is why^ they're working 
day and night here at the Yard, and it's why the 
government is getting its ships ready, and its army 
into shape, and how any man, woman or child who's 
watched the course of things can say they don't see 
no reason for war, beats me. President Low of 
Columbia College said over in New York the other 

day something like this: that Spain had been a 
II 
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cruel mother to Cuba, and a bad neighbour to us, and 
that there wasn't one bit of hope that she'd do any 
better in the future ; that if we went to war he be- 
lieved the United States would just be fighting the 
battles of humanity and civilisation, and that he 
felt sure that history, — history, you know, is the 
calm view that the world takes of a thing long after 
it has happened, when the air has cleared, and you 
can see everything distinctly, — well, President Low 
says he believes that history will back up what the 
United States is doing now, and that God will speed 
the right. Now Seth Low was an old Brooklyn 
boy. He used to come around the Navy Yard here 
time and time again, and I say three cheers for hini 
right now and here." And, lifting his sailor hat, 
Norman led off in three cheers that made the saloon 
ring, in which even Jack Ellis, who was known to be 
the most mugwumpish member present, joined with 
a will. Indeed, so earnest and convincing was Nor- 
man, that I have an idea that if some of those 
friends of ours who were not in sympathy with the war 
could have heard him, they would have joined in the 
cheer too, and at least have made an effort to see 
that the Spanish war was justifiable. But this is 
merely a little aside while the cheers are dying down. 
" Speaking of history," Norman continued, " some 
of you have read Robinson Crusoe. Do you remem- 
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bcr what kind of men the Spaniards of Robinson 
Crusoe were, and the terrible things they did ? Why, 
for four hundred years Spain has just revelled in 
torture and bull-fights — yes, I know you'd like to 
hear about the bull-fights, (for some of the boys' eyes 
snapped at the allusion,) but I haven't time this 
morning. Why, as one of the dominies said the 
other day, * The story of Cuba is just the last sad 
chapter in the history of Spain, and the struggle of 
Cuba for freedom — the great, long, patient, all-but- 
hopeless struggle — goes beyond almost everything 
in the world^s history.' He says weVe told the 
Spaniards over and over again we'd interfere if they 
did not cease. Now we're going to keep our word, 
that's all ! And, what's more, the people themselves 
are begging us to help them. Do you remember how 
Lloyd wrote home about the men and women down 
there in Las Villas where the Spanish guerillas were 
committing one atrocity after another, how they were 
just praying that President Cleveland, who they 
thought could do anything, would come to their res- 
cue ? No, children, there is no need whatever to 
remember the Maine. It's enough for you to re- 
member Lloyd's letters. Remember the killing of 
Ballete's son. Remember those terrible murders at 
Lomo del Goto. Remember the massacre at the 
Olayita plantation, and at General Arnold's ! " and 
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the children's eyes flashed with every " remember ** 
of Norman's, for most of them knew Lloyd's letters 
by heart. " Remember too that Lloyd himself said 
he simply could not begin to write down all the 
horrible things he knew to be true, and so you must 
realise that the half has not been told you. But, 
above all, remember, every one of you, this country of 
yours is not a blood-thirsty country, as some would 
have you believe, that it is not covetous for new ter- 
ritory, and that as a country it has always meant to 
be humane. Why, do you know that of all the men 
condemned for treason, during the civil war, not one 
has ever been executed, excepting Wirz, the super- 
intendent of Andersonville prison, and he was put to 
death because of his inhumanity. And now I am done. 
I only say God bring a speedy end to war if it comes. 
God give us courage to do what we believe to be his 
will, and may God help our soldiers and sailors," and 
Norman sat down. There was a breathless pause 
when he finished, for all the children loved him, and 
every word he had spoken had sped straight home to 
their hearts. Then Jean rose to her feet. 

" Now I move," she said, first drawing a good deep 
sigh, as though to clear the decks of her own sur- 
charged little mind for action, " I move that this 
club resolve to support the Government, in whatever 
steps, looking toward war, it may be compelled to 
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take." She had the resolution type-written on a 
little slip of paper in her pocket, but did not need to 
resort to it. 

Gabrielle, as had been prearranged, seconded the 
resolution, the vote was put, and then, — oh, joy of 
joys! — every little mugwumper jumped to his feet in 
an instant, as though anxious to be even ahead of the 
others in making known his vote, and the resolution 
was unanimously carried. After that there followed 
a few minutes of hand-shaking, and general congrat- 
ulation, and then, byway of securing attention, Jean 
mounted a chair. " I wonder if Norman hasn't 
something more to say to us," she said. " I could 
listen to him myself for a year and a day, and it 
seems to me as though he hadn't exactly finished." 
" Oh, have you, Norman? " chorused a half-dozen 
voices, and then they answered themselves, " Oh, 
yes, you have," and instantly the children tumbled 
over each other back to the places they had occupied 
before, as if by mutual consent desiring to renew the 
spell (for that was what listening to Norman that 
morning amounted to) under exactly the same con- 
ditions. And yet Norman had not uttered a word. 
He had only told them with that dear old tell-tale 
face of his, and a lifting of his shaggy eyebrows, and 
a shrug of his broad shoulders, that he really had a 
little more to say, if they were not tired listening. 
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" It isn't about the war though," he said, rising 
to his feet again, " it's about my country and yours. 
Seems to me it's time they were more fond of each 
other. All the loving oughtn't to be done by young 
Americans like you and an old Englishman like me. 
Why, do you know that more than forty years ago 
a great poet we had over in England — you love him 
too over here, and most of you have heard of him. 
Tennyson was his name, — " 

" Well, I guess all of us have heard of Tennyson," 
said Gabrielle reprovingly, seeming to feel that this 
second address was on a more informal basis than 
the one leading up to the resolution. 

" As you will, Gabrielle," answered Norman with 
a smile. ** Well, then, this friend Tennyson of yours 
drank a toast to you more than forty years ago, and 
this is what he said : — 

•* * Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood ; 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant Powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours.' 

" There's more to it, but youngsters like you prefer 
your poetry in small doses, I take it. I don't seem 
to remember that any one kindly responded to the 
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toast in any way. Indeed, I have an idea that in 
your schools you children are taught to hate Eng- 
land rather than love her. But it isn't fair, children, 
on my soul it isn't fair. It all goes back to that 
glorious Revolutionary war of yours, — glorious for 
England as well as for America, though no doubt it 
surprises you to hear me say so. We had an old 
weakling of a king, ' George the Third,' over in 
England just then, and your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence over here gave us the courage to take a 
stand ourselves, and, thanks to you and your suc- 
cesses, his power over England, from that time on, 
didn't amount to a row of pins. And do you hap- 
pen to know that the reason why we had to hire 
Hessian soldiers to come over and fight you, was 
because so many of our officers and men resigned 
from the army rather than do it? And, what is 
more, we love your Washington, and in our schools 
we teach our children to revere him as one of the 
heroes of the world, while here in yours you are 
being taught what a miserable old tyrant your old 
mother-country is. It isn't right, and I say again it 
isn't fair. I know John Bull hasn't behaved always 
as he ought to, that he doesn't always treat Uncle 
Sam with the respect he should, and that he makes 
fun of him as a sort of country bumpkin, but that'll 
pass, children, and what's more, I'll wager that it's 
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passing now. Did you ever see a more lovable old 
party, than the noble, kind, determined Uncle Sam 
that Nelan is drawing for the Herald now-a-days ? 
Why, sometimes it seems to me, Englishman though 
I am, that John Bull with all his comfortable com- 
placency, and with the great wealthy seal hanging 
from his fob pocket, isn't in it in comparison with 
your sturdy Uncle Sam. 

" There's another friend of Gabrielle's over in 
England, named Gladstone, the Grand Old Man 
they call him, and never was he grander than at this 
very hour, for he knows for a certainty that Death 
lies but a few weeks ahead of him at best, and he 
is facing it like the great * Overcomer * that he is. 
Well, this same great Gladstone said, thirteen years 
and more ago, that he could imagine nothing more 
glorious, more hopeful, nor more inspiring than for 
England and America to be united some day ; that 
it would mean so much that it seemed almost too 
grand a thought to be taken in all at once, but that 
he believed it would come and come naturally. 
Now, children, there are prophets all along the line, 
now as well as way back in Bible times, and I believe 
Gladstone was a prophet when he said that. He 
has been in touch with God all his life long, and I 
believe he had that message straight from heaven, 
and now that the prophet is passing away from 
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earth I want you children to do all in your power 
to help that prophecy come true. I've been doing 
what I could in that direction this many a year, and 
now it's coming your turn. Here are a few verses 
from a poem that some Englishman, I take it, named 
Ingram, wrote only the other day, and then I am 
done. It is called 

" ' BEST WISHES FROM JOHN BULL 

I. 

" ' Yon've loosed the dogs of war, lad. 
And sworn tie end shall be 
Of bondage on yom borders, 
And that Cuba shall be free. 
And thongh I'm " stiuiding by," 
My heart's a-beating high. 
To see my kith and kin 
To battle marching in. 
I like yonr noble pinck. 
And I wish you best of Inck. 

■" Yonr ancestors and mine, lad. 
Three hundred yeajs ago, 
Did battle for old England, 
YThen she fought the Spanish foe, 
And King Philip's great Armada 
Came looming to invade her. 
With thumbscrews stowed aboard, 
For the glory of the Lord. 
Six score and ten of sail 
They came, Iwt came to tail. 

" ' Why should we not bo friends, lad, 
I conld never nndentand, 
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It's evil tongues, believe me, 

That estrange you from my land. 

From the Pilgrim Fathers sprang, 

Your speech is England's tongue, 

And though proud in power and pelf, 

YouVe set up for yourself, 

I never can forget 

You're a blood relation yet. 

" * It's the stranger in your borders, 
The alien in your parts. 
That seeks to spoil our friendship 
And to separate our hearts. 
For they know, lad, do you see ? 
That if comrades, you and me. 
All the nations of the earth. 
Let 'em try for all they're worth, 
Could never victors be, 
If comrades, you and me I ' " 

Then Norman sat down. Teddy was on his feet 
in an instant with three cheers for Norman, and then 
with a resolution that the Dry Dock Club from that 
time forward be loyal to the old mother-country 
both " in school and out," which was rather clever of 
Teddy, considering the fault Norman had found, 
and justly, with some of our school-methods. This 
resolution was also carried unanimously, and, as the 
little Dry-Dockers filed out into the sunshine, there 
was a world of resolution in their earnest little faces 
which promised well for the future, however time 
might deal with that other sort of resolution which 
had just been enacted, and which they were supposed 
henceforth to carry in their minds and hearts. 



CHAPTER XII 

APRIL, '98 

The date of this chapter speaks for itself. As for 
the people with whom we have come into touch, and 
in whom I earnestly hope you have some degree of 
interest, they are scattered far and wide by this time, 
though of course that is only quite natural, and as 
things are apt to go in this world. Besides, scatter- 
ing is not a bad thing now and then. Otherwise one 
is pretty sure to grow to mistake his own particular 
corner for the world itself, and when any one does 
that, it is as though he subtracted nine-tenths from 
the sum of the joys of living. Then there are the 
blessed letters that keep us all in touch, though scat- 
tering be world-wide. And is there, on the whole, 
anything more soul-satisfying than the long and de- 
lightful letter from your dear relative or friend, with 
the perfectly honest "Yours lovingly," or " Yours 
always," at the end ; the letter wherein that dear rel- 
ative or friend is likely to tell you a great deal more 

than he ever could bring himself to put into words 
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face to face, and which sends you on your way rejoic- 
ing in the renewed certainty of his deep affection for 
you ? Ah, yes, there are, no doubt, some blessed 
compensations when there is no help but that for a 
while our paths must diverge. All this merely by 
way of telling you that although the Arnolds are 
down in Cuba, and Seflor Ruiz has been a year in 
Spain, and Harry is with the North Atlantic Fleet 
at Key West, and Will with the Flying Squadron at 
Hampton Roads, and Norman and the little Dry- 
Dockers are fretting against the limitations of the 
Navy Yard, and longing to be at the front, yet they 
all have more or less knowledge of each other, by 
means of those same blessed letters. Even Lloyd 
and his little friend Paco of the Insurgent army 
manage to get a message to each other now and 
then ; only from Jos6 comes not a word. The Dry- 
Dockers write to Lloyd, " Do tell us something 
about Jos6, for we love him,'' and Lloyd has to 
write back, " No word whatever from Jos6 since we 
left Santa Clara.** 

And what a month it is, this month of April to 
which we have come, with thrilling history making 
itself day by day, and almost hour by hour ! No 
one can tell what is in store for the country, but prep- 
arations for war are forging ahead, Old Glory is fly- 
ing everywhere, and the hearts of the people are 
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stirred to their very depths. Everywhere soldiers 
and sailors are being mobilised (look it up some day). 
Every cruiser, torpedo boat and battle-ship is in readi- 
ness, and every available seaworthy craft is being 
pressed into the service of the government, while, 
every moment of each day and night, the great, noble 
Oregon is pressing on in her long voyage from the 
Pacific coast to join the mother-fleet in northern 
waters. But it is a long, long journey, and who 
knows but some great Spanish man-of-war, in ex- 
pectation of a declaration of hostilities, is skulking 
somewhere on her track ? Well, if that is so, God 
grant she may be a match for any or all of them. 
What wonder that some one has risen to the occa- 
sion, and written a poem of which I feel I must give 
you every word. 

THE RACE OF THE OREGON. 

Lights out I And a prow turned toward the South, 
And a canvas hiding each cannon's mouth, 
And a ship like a silent ghost released 
Is seeking her sister-ships in the East. 

A rush of water, a foaming trail, 
An ocean hound in a coat of mail, 
A deck long-lined with the lines of fatb. 
She roars good-bye at the Golden Gate. 

On ! On ! Alone without gong or bell, 
But a burning fire, like the fire of hell, 
Till the lookout starts as his glasses show 
The white cathedral of Callao. 
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A moment's halt *neath the slender spire, 
Food, food for the men, and food for the fire. 
Then out in the sea to rest no more 
Till her keel is grounded on Chili*s shore. 

South ! South I God guard through the unknown wave* 
Where chart nor compass may help or save, 
Where the hissing wraiths of the sea abide 
And few may pass through the stormy tide. 

North ! North I For a harbour far away. 
For another breath in the burning day ; 
For a moment's shelter from speed and pain. 
And a prow to the tropic sea again. 

Home ! Home I With the mother fleet to sleep. 
Till the call shall rise o*er the awful deep ; 
And the bell shall clang for the battle there, 
And the voice of guns is the voice of prayer ! 



And now Wednesday, the twentieth of April, has 
come, and an ultimatum is sent to Spain, which 
means that our government informs Spain that be- 
fore the hour of noon on Saturday, the twenty-third, 
she must assert her willingness to relinquish her 
authority in Cuba, and to withdraw her land and 
naval forces. And now it is the twenty-second, and 
Cuba is declared blockaded. And now it is the 
twenty-third, and the President calls for 125,000 
volunteers. No answer comes from Spain, and war 
is on. 

Oh, what an ominous word is war ! Everywhere 
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up and down the land men and women and little 
children, either consciously or unconsciously, are 
lifting up Norman's prayer, "God give us cour- 
age and bring a speedy end to it all." And at 
no one point, perhaps, is there more stir, and 
more bustle of preparation, than at Key West, 
because, situated as it is at the extreme end of 
Florida, it is the part of our possessions lying near- 
est to the probable scene of action. For weeks it 
has been the centre of every form of activity. News- 
paper correspondents have been pouring into it by 
the scores, and ever since the arrival of the fleet the 
town has simply been taken possession of by the 
officers and sailors and marines. Refugees in great 
numbers are constantly arriving from Havana, and 
great ship-loads of stores are unloading daily at 
the government docks. But for Key West the cul- 
minating excitement came with the announcement 
that Cuba was to be blockaded. " On to Havana *' 
instantly became the cry on every side, and launches 
and cutters plied rapidly and with the regularity of 
shuttles between the mainland and the fleet, carry- 
ing officers and men to the ships, and every news- 
paper man as well who could possibly contrive to 
secure transportation. By midnight of that same 
day the entire fleet was ready and waiting ; by day- 
light it was moving out, the Nev/ York in the lead, 
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for its blockade work ; and shojrtly after six o'clock 
that same Friday morning the first shot of the war 
was fired, when a strange steamer flying the Spanish 
flag was brought to by the little Nashville. Later, 
a prize crew from the Nashville conveyed the cap- 
tured steamer, the Buena Ventura, to Key West, the 
forerunner of several other prizes, some of which 
were taken under the most exciting circumstances, 
and which were brought one after the other into 
the harbour. One would wish that first shot might 
have been of another character, however, since some 
wise people count it most unfair to capture and 
confiscate a vessel simply because it hails from the 
enemy's country. 

But the dawn that saw the North Atlantic Fleet 
sail away saw Harry Merrill, lieutenant of marines, 
left behind, and it was with the heaviest heart he had 
ever known that he watched his own beloved Marble- 
head grow to a mere dot on the horizon. It was so 
hard, after all those wearisome weeks of waiting, to 
have the hour strike, and then not be allowed to join 
his command ; but Harry was acting under orders, 
and there is wonderful steadying power in acting un- 
der orders, no matter how heavy your heart may be. 
It was expected that some important papers would 
need in a few days to be carried from Key West to 
Admiral Schley at Hampton Roads, and, for reasons 
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best known to the Government, Harry had been as- 
signed for the duty. Therefore there was no help 
but for Harry to let his ship sail away without 
him. Finally, concluding it was rather useless and 
depressing business to watch the entire fleet out 
of sight, Harry turned his face landward and took 
a stroll through the town. He brought up after a 
time at the enclosure adjoining the larger cemetery, 
where a score' or more of the victims of the Maine 
are buried. A little flag surmounted every grave, 
and, as they waved bravely there, Harry imagined 
they must almost catch something of the spirit of 
patriotism that was in the air. " Poor fellows," he 
thought, " you little dreamed when you * turned in ' 
that starlight night only two months ago, that there 
would be no waking for you on earth ; and how little 
you dreamed, too, that the country for which you 
were about to die as truly as in battle, would be at 
war in two months' time with the country at whose 
door some of us lay the blame for your death ! " 
And then Harry sighed as he thought of the 
wrenches that yet must come into the lives of many, 
when once the war was truly begun, in the loss of 
dear ones. That made him think of Jean, and, even 
in the midst of his sad thoughts, thinking of Jean 
brought a happy look into his eyes, and a resolve 

into his heart, for he straightway turned his steps 
12 
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toward his hotel, with nothing else in mind than to 
write her one of those blessed letters we were speak- 
ing of a few pages back. 

And the letter was written, a good, long, loving 
letter too, but it was nothing at all to one that 
was mailed a few days later, because a few days 
later something happened, something of supreme 
interest to Jean and to every little Dry-Docker. 
On the Sunday morning following the departure 
of the squadron, the Helena, stopping to re-coal 
at Key West, brought into port the Miguel Jover, 
which she had picked up on her long run to 
the south. Harry happened to be at the govern- 
ment dock as the vessel was warped into place, and 
naturally watched the whole proceeding with absorb- 
ing interest, and waited a little impatiently for the 
lowering of the gang-plank. Through the courtesy 
of the United States District Attorney at Key West, 
Harry had in his pocket a permit to visit any Spanish 
prize ships that might put in an appearance, and this 
big vessel keenly excited his curiosity. It might not 
seem to be a very gracious thing to wait, ready, from 
motives of mere curiosity, to board a vessel captured 
from the enemy the moment she should reach port, 
but could you blame Harry, with that masterful 
longing to be at sea himself, for wanting to see 
with his own eyes what some of his more fortunate 
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comrades had been accomplishing on that same 
>vide sea ? So, nothing loth, he boarded the Miguel 
J over at the first possible moment, showed his pass 
to the United States ensign in charge of the prize, 
and then, free to go where he would, stood irresolute 
a moment. No Spaniards were anywhere in sight, 
with the exception of one man in officer's uniform, 
leaning languidly against the ship's rail. Harry 
lifted his hat to him, and the officer, with a friendly 
smile, lifted his in return. 

" You do not speak English, perhaps ? " Harry 
asked, venturing to approach him. 

" Oh yes, after a fashion," but the first words were 
enough to show that it was after a very good fashion 
indeed. 

" I feel very much like an intruder," Harry re- 
marked. 

'* I should think you would," smiled the officer, 
" but I presume you have business on board." 

*' Not I," laughed Harry, but he coloured a little at 
the confession. " I am afraid I can plead nothing 
better than low-bred Yankee curiosity. I am waiting 
orders from the Government here at Key West, and 
time is hanging rather heavily on my hands. The 
only vestige of an excuse I can offer is the collection 
of material for home-letters to a patriotic little sister 
of mine. She shares them with a club of friends, 
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and they fairly go wild over any direct communica- 
tion from what they call the seat of war. And so, 
having nothing better to do just now, I prowl and 
prowl by day, and write her the most thrilling nar- 
ratives of those prowls by night." 

There was that about Harry that was quickly 
winning its royal way for him, even to this Spanish 
heart, and the officer, making an effort to rouse him- 
self from what was evidently an unfeigned apathy, 
offered to show Harry over the ship, and Harry only 
too gladly accepted. The Miguel Jover proved to 
be the best equipped vessel that had joined the cap- 
tive fleet, and well worth a careful going over. 
Owned in Barcelona, she was carrying a cargo of rice 
and other food supplies back to Spain from the trop- 
ics, and, having touched at New Orleans, and put to 
sea again on the twenty-first of the month, her captain 
did not know that Admiral Sampson's fleet was 
patrolling the Gulf. 

" We were surprised, I can tell you," said the offi- 
cer, " when the Helena sent that blank shot after us. 
We simply steamed ahead faster than ever, feeling 
there must be a mistake somehow. But a few min- 
utes later, when a six-pound solid shot, fired beauti- 
fully athwart our bows, skipped the water for a mile 
beyond, our captain changed his mind, and down 
came our colours, until we could at least find out what 
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it was all about, and we found out, and haven't run 
them up since, you know." 

"Yes, I know," said Harry, in a tone that meant 
" Tm awfully sorry for you," and the officer, who 
might have resented any sympathy expressed in 
words, was all the more grateful for the sympathy of 
tone. 

" We have rather a nice place here, you see," he 
said, sliding back the door of the cabin, " with all 
the modem improvements," and Harry, who hardly 
looked for anything of the kind on a freight vessel, 
opened his eyes in astonishment. The cabin was 
finished in Italian marble, and boasted mahogany 
furniture, a costly carpet, tasteful and handsome 
draperies, a piano, and very effective electric light 
fixtures. The officer was amused at his surprise. 

" I shouldn't wonder," he said significantly, " if you 
had bagged a five hundred thousand dollar prize in 
the Miguel Jover," and Harry looked as though he 
believed him. And then they sat down in the little 
cabin and talked over the whole situation. 

" I don't wonder your government became exas- 
perated," said the Spaniard, when Harry, fearing to 
trespass upon the hospitality of his new friend, rose 
to go ; " I don't wonder in the least. Somehow or 
other our home government could not be made to 
take in the situation in Cuba, and I don't know that 
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anything short of war could ever make it I've spent 
many a year myself in Cuba, and I know of what I 
speak." 

'* Well, one thing's sure," answered Harry warmly, 
" we all hope in this country, that it will be soon 



over." 



" Look here," said his new friend, as Harry ex- 
tended his hand to say good-bye, " suppose you 
come and dine with us officers some day, for we are 
likely to stay here, I take it. You might get hold 
of some material for that home-letter to that patriotic 
little sister of yours." 

" I believe I have enough already to make it the 
letter of Jean's life," said Harry warmly, '* but I ac- 
cept with pleasure all the same, I assure you," and 
then, both seeming to realise simultaneously that 
neither knew the name of the other, they exchanged 
cards, and Harry was gone. 

The officer mechanically slipped Harry's card into 
his pocket, and then for some minutes, after Harry 
himself had been lost sight of, stood watching the 
crowds on the wharf ; but his thoughts were far 
afield. That name Jean, which Harry had not 
chanced to mention until just leaving the ship, had 
set him thinking. He had heard a great deal of a 
certain little Jean in his day, but, try as he would, he 
could not recall the other name that belonged with it. 
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so he resolved to bother no more about it. Only it was 
provoking to have a name you had once known give 
you the slip in that fashion. Then he turned and 
joined a group of brother officers. Long before this 
every part of the Miguel Jover had become the scene 
of stir and confusion. No sooner had she been 
moored to the dock than every American official who 
could make any excuse for business aboard had 
crossed her gang-plank, and the Spanish officers and 
crew, who had carefully kept out of sight when the 
vessel first swung into place, were now all in evidence, 
and those who could speak English were conversing 
with the United States officers, while those who 
could not speak it looked on with undisguised interest, 
though in many cases with very sullen faces. 

The third day after the Miguel Jover had been 
brought into port, Harry received his invitation from 
his Spanish friend, and put in an appearance more 
than promptly ; but even then the officer was pacing 
the main deck on the lookout for him. 

"Look here,** said Harry, too eager to stop for a 
single word of greeting, " I did not take in your name 
until I got back to my hotel the other afternoon. 
There isn't the slightest chance in the world, is there, 
that you are the Sefior Ruiz who managed General 
Arnold's plantation in Cuba ? " 

" Every bit as good a chance as that you are Jean's 
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brother, and those little friends of yours no other 
than the Dry-Dockers." 

For a moment nothing short of a long hand-grasp 
could express their joy at meeting. There are mo- 
ments, you know, and sometimes minutes, when 
words are a downright intrusion. 

" Oh, but it was stupid in me," said Seflor Ruiz, 
" not to remember that I had heard that name before, 
when you gave me your card. I looked at it again 
soon afterward, when the mention of your little sister 
Jean had set me thinking of the little Jean about 
whom I had heard so much, but it did not help me 
a bit, for somehow the last name, Merrill, did not 
seem right. The truth is, I don't believe I had heard 
it very often. It was always just Jean with Lloyd. 
And so you are Jean's brother Harry! Well, I feel 
as though I knew you well already, for I cannot make 
myself believe that Jean herself is not an old friend 
of mine." 

" But, whatever brings you here, Seflor Ruiz ? " 
Harry asked, the first moment he really had a chance 
to get a word in, " I thought you had gone back to 
Spain to stay." 

" So I thought, Lieutenant Merrill, but it seems I 
was mistaken. As soon as I reached Madrid, I 
plunged right in for the work that had taken me 
home to Spain, — the work, as perhaps you know, of 
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seeing if I could not do something with my mother- 
country toward righting the wrongs of Cuba. And 
I spent a year at it, and at the end I had noth- 
ing to show for it all save to find myself a thor- 
oughly disappointed man, worn out in mind and 
body. Then my good friend here, Juan Bil, the 
captain of this ship, put me into this uniform, pre- 
tended I was some sort of an officer, I am not sure 
yet just what, and carried me off on this cruise to 
recuperate ; and it looks just at present as though 
the cruise might prove long enough for me to be 
able to carry out his plan. But let us talk about 
something more interesting. Tell me all you 
know about General Arnold and Mrs. Adams and 
Lloyd. It is months since I have had any word of 
them." 

"Well, they were all right the last we heard. 
They have moved down to Santiago, for the General 
feels he has still some matters on hand of importance 
to keep him there, but we all wish they would come 
home. Still, I presume it is better for them to be 
there than in Havana, since there is not as much 
chance of their coming into contact with active hos- 
tilities." 

** Better than Havana, yes, but I wish myself that 
they were safe at home. But we must let our pri- 
vate affairs wait awhile. I want you to meet my 
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brother officers before we go in to dinner," and Seftor 
Ruiz led the way to a knot of men gathered on the 
forward deck. 

Captain Juan Bil, to whom Harry was first intro- 
duced, proved to be a man of about sixty-five, stem 
and dignified, but plainly a man of education and 
refinement, as were all the officers. Other Americans 
had also been invited to dinner, and Harry overheard 
the captain say in Spanish to the man with whom 
he was talking, and who had apparently been assur- 
ing him of the friendly feeling of the people in 
Key West : " Still, I think it would hardly be safe 
to let my sailors go ashore. There is no telling 
what they might do. Educated Spaniards under- 
stand it all, but the Spanish sailor is hard to con- 
trol." 

" And no doubt you are right. Captain Bil," Harry 
would have liked to answer, for he had noticed many 
a dark and cruel face among the men, and had seen 
them eye every American with an almost catlike 
fierceness. The dinner proved to be an elaborate 
affair of seven courses, with three kinds of wine, and 
it was not easy for the guests to realise that their 
genial Spanish hosts, in this fine vessel, were actually 
their prisoners and their enemies. And when at 
last the dinner was over, as well as the hour of con- 
versation and music in the cabin that followed it. 
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Captain Bil, who could not speak English, grasped 
each guest by the hand, and then, as the party stood 
about him on the deck, called his interpreter to his 
side, and said : 

" Tell them I thank them for the kindness they 
have shown us. We are their prisoners, but they 
have treated us as gentlemen, and a Spaniard knows 
how to appreciate such consideration. Say to them 
that the Spaniard in Spain is one man and the Span- 
iard in Cuba quite another man. We are sorry for 
this war. We are not to blame for it, nor are these 
American gentlemen we have met. It is the fault 
of our unwise leaders in Cuba, and we deplore it. 
If we lose our ship we will give it up like men. 
Ask the man of the press to send a message to 
Barcelona telling our families that we are all 
right and in the hands of Christian gentlemen," 
Then, bowing to his guests, he disappeared in the 
cabin. 

It was no wonder that all hearts were deeply 
touched, and Harry found it difficult to put all he 
felt into words, as he took his leave of Sefior 
Ruiz. 

" I cannot begin to thank you enough," he said, 
" for to-night*s invitation. It has been one of the 
experiences of my life, and one that will not soon 
be forgotten. I am off for Hampton Roads early 
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in the morning, but I imagine I shall find you here 
when I get back." 

" I imagine you will," was the reply, with a quiet 
shrug. " Prisoners may not come and go at will, 
you know." 



CHAPTER XIII 

WITH THE FLYING SQUADRON 

The whole summer of 1898 was a summer of 
experiences not to be forgotten. For one, I feel 
actually sorry for the little people who were either 
too young to realise what a great time it was, or, if 
realising it, were not quite old enough to cany it 
long in their memories. As far as the chance of re- 
membering goes, the little folk of the Dry Dock 
Club had an advantage over children of the same 
age outside of it. Every important event connected 
with the war was marked by some action on the part 
of the Dry-Dockers, and do we ever take anything 
more seriously than the clubs of our childhood ? I 
could start right off this moment and fill pages with 
recollections of mine. And among the older folk, 
with whom this story has to do, no one was more 
fired through arid through with a consuming love of 
country than Harry. 

"Why, Jean dear," he wrote, from the Hotel 
Chamberlain at Old Point Comfort, " I don't be- 
lieve any one your size can begin to appreciate in 

189 
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what wonderful times we are living. How I wish 
you were here at my side this minute! How I 
would try to make you take it all in, and yet I don't 
believe I should have to try so very hard either, dear 
patriotic little sister that you are ! You see I am 
no longer at Key West, having reached Hampton 
Roads at daylight this morning. Hampton Roads, 
you know, is the name for the water hereabouts, and 
Old Point Comfort the name for the land that runs 
out into the water. You never saw anything more 
beautiful in your life than the Flying Squadron as I 
saw it early this morning. I had some government 
papers to deliver to Commander Schley, and I 
secured a launch to take me right out to the flag- 
ship, not even stopping for breakfast until that was 
accomplished. I have spent the whole day since on 
one and another of the vessels of the fleet, and here 
I am to-night in the Chamberlain writing-room, busy 
over a letter to you. I wish you could look out 
through the open door and see what I see. Officers 
of the fleet in full uniform are standing here and 
there, while members of their families and guests of 
the hotel, most of them in evening dress, stand 
grouped about them. Among them are some of the 
people identified with Hampton Institute ; that's 
where they are doing such magnificent educational 
work for the coloured men, you know. Some of them 
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are men well known in New York, who have come 
down for the graduating exercises to-morrow. It 
isn't a bad thing, Jean, to realise what war has accom- 
plished for one down-trodden race, when we are on the 
eve of a war for the sake of another. Lots of people 
think we've done mighty little for the negro, but 
they'd change their minds if they came down to 
Hampton once in a while and really looked into 
things. A few moments ago I was talking with 
Commodore Schley, and before that with Captain 
Cook of the Brooklyn. Captain Cook's wife has 
gone back to Annapolis to-day, and he has said good- 
bye to her. He is a very serious man to-night, and 
what wonder ? Indeed, all the officers seem more 
than seriously impressed with the thought of what 
is perhaps ahead of them, and with the actual taking- 
leave of dear ones. I am serious myself, dear Jean, 
and solemn as an owl this moment, for am I not off 
to the war myself any minute, and who of all those 
officers has said farewell to such a blessed little girl 
as you ? Because why ? Why, because there isn't 
a little sister anywhere in the world who for down- 
right lovableness compares with you. You're not a 
saint though. My stars, no ! Do you remember 
when Will told you to leave the table, and you 
marched off tray and all ? — ^And yet, Jean, you are 
dear. But to return to Old Point Comfort, where 
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the Flying Squadron is waiting ready to fly away at 
any moment ; — ^and who knows whether it will ever fly 
back again ? Even a good cruiser like the Brooklyn 
has its vulnerable spots, — of course every Dry- 
Docker knows what vulnerable means, — and struck in 
any one of them, she might go to the bottom in a 
moment. But * hearts up * all the same, as we say 
in the Navy, and we've reason for * hearts up * be- 
sides. I have been talking with a Mr. Oscar 
Davis here, one of the correspondents of Harper's 
Weekly, and this is what he tells me he has been 
writing home to his paper this very night. He 
knows of what he is talking too, for he has been 
looking into things very closely. He admits that 
this Flying Squadron is a curious combination of 
ships, but he says that when the time for action 
comes it will bear watching for two things — the 
character of the officers, and the temper of the men. 
No commander-in-chief of a squadron ever had a 
better or a finer set of officers to carry out his will 
than are gathered in these ships to follow the lead 
of Commodore Schley. From fighting * Jack ' 
Philip, the senior captain, down through the list of 
commanders, they are alert, active, strong, self-re- 
liant men, who have proved their worth and demon- 
strated their pluck. 
" He says the temper of the men is illustrated by 
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two things. The ships have been here three weeks, 
close to many of the delights of Jacky's heart. 
There has been work all day, and every day, some- 
times even on Sunday, with never a minute's shore 
leave, and yet there has been no sort of complaint. 
Never have men jumped into their work more will- 
ingly. Never have men worked harder or accom- 
plished more. The flag-ship and the two battle-ships 
have been in commission more than a year, and their 
crews are drilled to a marvellous state of efficiency. 
The officers joined the two commerce destroyers only 
five weeks ago. Their crews are nearly two-thirds 
green men, some of whom have never been to sea 
before, and some of whom came to the ships after the 
cruisers joined the squadron. Yet in the little time 
they have had, they have settled down like veterans, 
and this morning, when the call to ' general quar- 
ters ' was sounded on the Columbia, every gun and 
division was ready for battle in less than five minutes. 
It was wonderful work. And there is a third thing 
Mr. Davis says will bear watching, and that is the 
marvellous straight shooting of our men. ' Why, I 
have seen every ship in the squadron,' he said, (and 
I am giving you his exact words as nearly as I can 
remember them,) ' at target practice, and what they 
can do is a matter of fact and not theory. It is 

wonderful and terrible. When the squadron was out 
«3 
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for evolutions and drill, one morning was given to 
sub-calibre practice. In that work a small rifle is 
fitted into the breech of the large gun, and fired. 
The practice is in effect with the big guns, but the 
cost is so small that many rounds may be fired for 
the cost of one service charge. At that morning*s 
sea-work the sea was what a landlubber would call 
rough. In the language of the sailor-men a " stifif- 
breeze '* was blowing. The targets were set at 8cx:> 
and i,oooyards. To get elevation enough for the 
small rifles to carry that far, the big guns were aimed 
as if for targets 4,cxx) yards or more away. With 
ships pitching and rolling, and with targets bobbing 
up and down, the gunners displayed an accuracy of 
aim and judgment which will make it extremely un- 
comfortable for an enemy's ship, and almost impos- 
sible for a torpedo-boat to live long enough to en- 
danger one of the ships. Not a shot fell far from the 
mark, and many struck the targets. Every man in 
the gun crews took his turn at the firing, and the 
poorer marksmen were kept at it. It was a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the truth of the old saying 
that *' the best defence against an enemy's fire is a 
well-directed fire of your own.** These fellows will 
take care of their own fire, and it will be fast and 
deadly in its accuracy. How they can shoot ! * 
" So much for Mr. Davis's prophecy. Let us 
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watch and see if it comes true ; I believe it will, don't 
you ? And now one thing more that I heard to- 
night. It seems that a Spanish officer was visiting 
here in this country when war was declared, and so 
he could not get back to Cuba because of the block- 
ade, and the particularly bad part of that was, that 
the same day that war was declared, he heard that a 
little baby was waiting for him at home. And some- 
how that Spanish officer felt (for some of them have 
just as big hearts as anybody) that baby simply must 
not be kept waiting, so what did he do, Jean ? 
Well, he hired a small fishing schooner, and set out 
determined to run the blockade. But of course there 
wasn't to be anything of that sort, and the schooner 
was captured, and the officer made a prisoner of war. 

* On my honor,' said the officer to our commander, 

* I was only trying to get home to see my little boy, 
who is only a week old.' 

" * I should not wonder,' said the gentleman who 
told me the story, * if our commander had babies of 
his own.' At any rate, he listened to the officer's 
story, and, what's more, believed it, and the next 
day a small boat under a flag of truce landed the 
young officer on the shore of Cuba. 'Just think of 
it,' he said, ' two countries at war, and a little baby 
can silence guns, raise a blockade, and make two 
officers of opposing armies friends.' And now, 
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Jean, I am done with you for to-night. To-morrow 
I start back for Key West, I don't know exactly 
what is going to be done with me there, but I hope 
I shall be able to join my command without a.ny 
loss of time. I don't see any reason why you 
shouldn't read this letter to the Dry-Dockers, if you 
think it will interest them. My love to every one 
of them, for you know I feel that I know them all, 
since they gave me that splendid send-off the morn- 
ing I left for the front. It strikes me it would be 
awfully fine for a club like yours to keep in the 
closest touch with everything that goes on these 
next few months, because it seems as though a great 
deal was about to happen. Just now, if I were you, 
I'd study up about the Oregon, find out everything 
you can about her, about her commander. Captain 
Clarke, and her crew ; get a list of her men, and see 
if you do not know some of them, and all that sort 
of thing, because, you know, the Oregon is making 
such a glorious race, day and night, to join our north- 
em fleet. Somehow, whenever I get a chance to think 
about things as they are to-day, I finish with thinking 
of the Oregon, and what she is trying to do, and it 
makes my blood tingle, I can tell you. But I said I 
was done with you, Jean dear, and truly I am, 

" Yours devotedly, 

" Harry." 






CHAPTER XIV 

LLOYD FINDS SOMETHING TO DO 

The coloured students down at Hampton Univer- 
sity have a hymn in which there is the constantly 
repeated refrain, " My Lord, what a morning 1 ** 
The hymn, as I remember it, looks forward to the 
dawning of the day when the Kingdom of God, for 
which through all these twenty centuries Christians 
have been praying, shall in very deed have come. 
The hymn is a great favourite with the Dry-Dockers. 
Indeed the club has quite a little repertoire of its 
own, for experience has proved that there are times 
when its sentiments simply must find vent in song ; 
so when for very special reasons a very special meet- 
ing of the club was called for the 2d of May, at 
noon, because of school hours, Jean gave out this 
special favourite the very first thing. I wish you 
could have heard how the volume of sound rose each 
time they reached the refrain, " My Lord, what a 
morning ! " and it will not be laid up against them 

as irreverent, I think, if I tell you that they were 
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not thinking of any far away morning whatever as 
they sang, but of that very May morning the air of 
which they were breathing. And what, a morning it 
was ! A cable dispatch had come at dawn to the 
officers of the Yard, "Dispatch Boat McCuUough 
reached Hong Kong last evening, and reports the 
Spanish have lost eleven ships, three hundred sol- 
diers killed, four hundred wounded. American loss 
six men wounded. Our ships are all right and we 
possess Manila." That was the word that reached 
the Navy Yard straight from headquarters, hours 
before the rest of us opened our papers to read, 
"Commodore Dewey sinks the Spanish fleet at 
Manila." That was the news that every blessed 
little Dry-Docker wakened to that morning ; and so 
great was the enthusiasm that it seemed as though 
the club members would almost have come together 
at noon by sheer intuition, even had they received 
no scribbled notification to that effect from President 
Jean Merrill. The meeting was necessarily a brief 
one, because of the hour at which it was held, but, 
in addition to the passing of most joyous resolu- 
tions, there was time to read Harry's letters, the one 
about the Miguel Jover, and the other from Hamp- 
ton, which had arrived in each other's company by 
the same mail the night before. 

"They're very fine letters," said straightforward 
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Gabrielle, " but I guess the old Oregon will have to 
-wait until we have worked off a little of our Manila 
spirits. I move we sing ' My Lord * over again, and 
adjourn as we sing; " and so for the next ten min- 
utes or so, " My Lord, what a morning " continued 
to ring out here and there in the distance, as in twos 
and threes the Navy Yard children made their way 
to their respective home-quarters for luncheon. 

" Dear, but I wish Lloyd were only here to have 
a hand in such times as these," sighed Jean, as she 
cut up her own luncheon chop, and then glanced at 
the clock to see how much time she had in which to 
eat it. Dear, but Lloyd wished it himself. Indeed, 
he was sighing " for dear life " on his own account, 
way off there in Santiago. Yes, in Santiago, for you 
remember that is where Harry told Sefior Ruiz that 
General Arnold was now living ; and to Santiago we 
are ourselves going this very minute, for a certain 
little friend of ours is not to be neglected. And in 
point of time we are going back some four weeks and 
more, to a moment when we find Lloyd standing at 
one of the windows of the little house in which they 
lived, and, as has just been remarked, in the act of 
sighing away for dear life. It was one of the ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses, on one of the cross streets of 
Santiago, so located as to fall within the sweep of 
the afternpon shadow of the cathedral, the largest 
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and most pretentious cathedral, by the way, of all in 
the whole island of Cuba. They had been living 
there for the two last months, as General Arnold had 
at last succeeded in disposing of his second planta- 
tion to a merchant, and the details of the closing of 
the transaction required his presence in Santiago. 
All that, however, had been brought to a conclusion 
a month before, and now they were simply staying 
on because it seemed to both General Arnold and 
Mrs. Adams, for the present, the wisest thing to do. 
But Lloyd sav/ no wisdom in it. Not that he looked 
for any. He simply refused to see what he didn't 
want to see. I have known people like that, haven't 
you ? — and not always have they had the excuse of 
being children, either. 

" I would like you to tell me how much longer we 
are to stay in this hole," said Lloyd, when he felt 
he must indulge in something more aggressive than 
mere sighing. " And why did we come here at all, 
anyway ? " 

" Don't be unreasonable, Lloyd. You know per- 
fectly well why we came here." Mrs. Adams was 
stitching away at a gay little detente, such as Gloria 
had given Lloyd on that day, which now seemed so 
long ago, when he had first ridden over to see 
Jos6. 

" Well, perhaps I do know why we came, but why 
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do we stay now, that's what I want to know ? It's 
the most unlikely hole to have anything to do with 
the war, on the whole island. Everybody says so." 

" And perhaps you know also that's exactly why 
we stay here." 

" Yes, that's what you say, I know, but Grandpa 
is well enough to take some risks, and besides, I re- 
member you told Sefior Ruiz that he loved excite- 
ment, and that was one reason why he came to Cuba 
in the first place." 

" Yes, I remember, but, all told, I think he shows 
pretty plainly that he has already had about as much 
excitement as is good for him. It is selfish and un- 
manly in you, Lloyd, to keep grumbling away in 
this fashion." 

" Unmanly ? Well, why not ? I don't see why I 
should be expected to be a man in bearing things, 
when I'm not allowed to be a man in doing them," 
but Mrs. Adams said nothing. She did not take 
this mood of Lloyd's to heart any more seriously 
than it deserved to be taken, but, dear, what an an- 
noying boy he could be at times ! In the silence 
Lloyd had time to think, and had just barely grace 
enough to admit to himself that he was rather an- 
noying. " But, Mother," he said at last, by way of 
excusing himself a little, ** do you realise what a 
grand time the Dry-Dockers must be having these 
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days ? They will know everything almost as soon 
as it happens, and what glorious meetings they will 
have every time our side wins ! Here we learn any- 
thing only days afterward, and even then you're not 
sure you hear anything straight,' If we were up in 
Havana there'd be some fun in it, but down here 
there isn't any chance of even a blockade. No, I 
don't mind telling you I'm almost ready to do 
something desperate, and I am just as homesick as 
I can be/* 

'* And so am I ; " — Lloyd looked quickly toward 
his mother, — " but I do mind telling it, because it 
makes matters worse rather than better. The 
trouble with you, Lloyd, is that you need something 
to occupy your mind. If, as you say, you can't 
settle down to study just now, you must settle down 
to something, and I'm not going to think of any- 
thing else until we decide what it shall be. It's a 
great comfort to me to stitch away at these little 
detentes, for if the wearing of them gives a grain of 
comfort to the poor Insurgents, I don't care at all 
how foolish the superstition may be. I suppose it 
would be a comfort to you if you could do something 
in connection with the war." 

" There would be some grand work to do trying 
to help the reconcentrados, if only we were in or 
near Havana," 
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" It is not impossible there is some grand work to 
do here, Lloyd. Suppose you go out and look for 
it," and Mrs. Adams's eyes flashed as she tried to stir 
her boy to some sort of action. " I hear father now, 
getting ready for his walk. Suppose, by way of at 
least doing something, you go and offer him your 
company." Lloyd had a great admiration for his 
mother's usual calmness, and yet he never admired 
her more than on the rare occasions when she broke 
through it, and the present effect of her righteous 
anger was to make him give her a good hug, and 
then join his grandfather for a walk, in a mood of 
determined atonement for the morning's grumbling. 

General Arnold, notwithstanding that the strain 
and excitement of his two years in Cuba had told in 
many ways upon him, had lost none of his character- 
istic cheerfulness, and Lloyd glanced affectionately 
up at him as they started out side by side. 

" I wonder how you manage it," he asked, " this 
keeping so even-tempered. I suppose it's what 
makes you so good-looking." 

" Very likely, Lloyd," for General Arnold never 
laid claim to any unusual modesty, ** but I did not 
manage it at a bound, I can tell you that. I have 
just tried to be a philosopher and a Christian all my 
life, and I honestly believe it is standing me in good 
stead now in my old age." 
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"Well, it's a fine combination. Grandpa," and 
Lloyd reached up and put his arm through his grand- 
father's ; " I guess I'll try it on. Do you know I am 
never more pleased than when people tell me I look 
like you, but I suppose it wont help the resemblance 
in the end if I grumble my life away as I've been 
doing this morning." 

" Have you been at that again, Lloyd ? " and 
General Arnold's troubled look went straight to 
Lloyd's heart. ** Promise me you'll have done with 
that sort of thing from this minute, for it's awfully 
hard on your mother." 

And Lloyd promised, and what is more he kept 
his promise. Circumstances conspired to help him 
keep it, but I have a notion he would have done 
that whether or no. 

The city of Santiago climbs, in a picturesque sort 
of way, two hills, in the basin of which it partly 
lies, and Lloyd and his grandfather, by common con- 
sent, chose the streets by which here and there they 
could gain an outlook over the water. After a walk 
of nearly an hour they turned their steps homeward, 
and, as was the General's custom, he led the way 
into the cathedral. Because of this daily visit all his 
neighbours put him down as a good Catholic. They 
were mistaken, but the General was a big enough 
man to see the good in every religion, and he loved 
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to turn in and offer his own prayer, in that place 
where at almost every hour of the day the prayers 
of longing human hearts were winging their way to 
Heaven. Were they any the less prayers because 
counted on a rosary, and because sometimes of a 
different kind from his? Lloyd waited reverently 
at one side while General Arnold stood, hat in hand, 
looking up toward the main altar of the cathedral, 
his fine old face aglow with the thought, or maybe 
the prayer, of his heart. Suddenly his eyes rested 
on a forlorn little figure on bended knees half-way 
up the aisle ahead of him. Something about the 
figure seemed familiar. 

" Lloyd," he whispered, " do you see that boy 
yonder ? " See him ? Indeed he did. In one bound 
he was at the boy's side. 

" Jos6 ! ** he cried, clutching one ragged little 
shoulder ; and Jos6, looking up for one glad bewil- 
dered moment, fell back unconscious upon the paved 
cathedral floor. Stripping his coat from his own 
back, Lloyd had it rolled and under Jos6's head in 
an instant, but there was no mistaking the terrified 
questioning gaze with^ which he looked up to his 
grandfather. 

"Oh no, not that^ Lloyd,'* the* General answered 
quickly. *' He has only fainted. Who knows but 
that he has travelled way down here in search of us. 
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and the joy of seeing you was perhaps too much 
for him." 

The rumour that a boy had fainted made its 
way quickly among the few worshippers, and they 
gathered close about the little prostrate form. One, 
more thoughtful than the rest, offered to bring a 
doctor, and General Arnold gratefully accepted the 
offer, starting off himself in search of a carriage. 
Meanwhile Lloyd chafed the cold little hands, while 
urging the onlookers to keep far enough away to 
allow Jos6 to get all the air possible. 

" Do you know anything about him ? " asked one 
of the bystanders in English, seeing that Lloyd was 
either English or American. 

" Everything,'* Lloyd answered in the best Span- 
ish at his command. " He is one of my best friends, 
but his home is way up in Matanzas, and how he 
has ever found his way down here to Santiago I can- 
not imagine. Perhaps he heard that we were here, 
and that brought him. He seemed so overjoyed 
when he recognised me that my grandfather thinks 
perhaps it was that which was too much for him." 

" But, my, isn't he poor and thin ! " said one of 
the onlookers, " as though he might have footed it 
every step of the way. Are you going to look out 
for him ? " 

" Well, I guess we are. There's nothing we 
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wouldn't do for Jos^," and Lloyd spoke a little 
curtly, for, whatever the facts might be, he could not 
bear to have any one say that Jos6 looked poor and 
thin. Then he added, but half under his breath, 
" But, thank God, we've found him," and he lifted 
his eyes toward the altar, as though the better to 
speed the gratitude of his heart straight home to 
God, and then redoubled his efforts to restore his 
little comrade to consciousness. 

But now at last, after what seemed an age to Lloyd, 
the doctor was at hand, and after feeling Josh's pulse, 
and looking the little fellow over pretty carefully, he 
pronounced it an ordinary faint, from fatigue and 
lack of food, he thought. 

" I will not attempt to apply restoratives until we 
have him safe in bed,'* he said, and then he lifted the 
little feather-weight in his arms, and followed Gen- 
eral Arnold's lead to the carriage that was waiting at 
the entrance to the cathedral. Lloyd kept tight hold 
of one of Josh's hands every step of the way down 
the aisle and every moment of the drive home, for 
he had an idea that Jos6, unconscious though he was, 
knew that he was holding it. But all the while the 
tears stood in Lloyd's eyes, big boy though he was, 
and he did not mind. To think that Jos6 had ac- 
tually lacked for food ! How much he must have 
gone through to look like that, for Lloyd had to 
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admit, if only to himself, that " poor and thin '* were 
no words for it. And to think that he, Lloyd, the 
coward, had spent that very morning grumbling 
over what were trifles indeed in comparison ! He 
grew scarlet as he remembered, and then he recalled 
what his mother had said, only two brief hours be- 
fore, about the possibility of his finding. some grand 
work to do right there in Santiago, if he went in 
honest search of it. Well, it must be confessed he 
had not gone in search of it exactly, but he had 
found it all the same, for could there be any grander 
work anywhere in the world for him than to nurse 
that dear, fiery, warm-hearted little Jos6 back to life 
and health again ? And the light of a high resolve 
shone as plainly in Lloyd's eyes as the beams of a 
lighthouse, so transforming are the thoughts of the 
heart to these faces of ours. General Arnold noticed 
it. He always knew when Lloyd was thinking high 
thoughts, and he had watched the process often 
enough to have no fears for Lloyd's future. 



CHAPTER XV 

JOSE GETS HIS BEARINGS 

For days after Jos6 had been carried into the 
Santiago home, and made comfortable in a room 
opening from Mrs. Adams's, the little fellow's mind 
continually wandered, and Lloyd, watching con- 
stantly at his bedside, began to lose heart about his 
little patient. He had looked forward almost hourly 
to the glad moment when Jose should recognise him 
again, and should know that he was safely housed 
and cared for, and that all his wanderings were over, 
yet day after day went by and the hope of his heart 
was still deferred. 

" I don't believe he's ever going to be himself 
again," he said to the doctor very forlornly one 
morning, " and we shall never learn what has hap- 
pened to him. We are quite sure he must have 
come alone to Santiago, because we have put notices 
in the papers and inquired everywhere, and have not 
got on the track of any of his family," and Lloyd 
looked the picture of despair. " It's pretty hard," 

he added, " if we're never to know." 
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The doctor was very much surprised at this out- 
burst on Lloyd's part. 

" Why, I thought you realised, Lloyd/* he said, 
" that Jos6 is doing just as well as could be expected. 
That little mind of his is not going to clear quite 
away until all these broths and nourishing foods have 
had more chance to take effect, for that little brain 
of his was every whit as exhausted and worn out as 
all the rest of the poor little body. Only give him 
time, Lloyd, and the glad moment will come ; but 
of course you know that when it does come you will 
have to lead him along very quietly, and for a while 
let Jos^ ask all the questions, and not you. We 
must spare him every excitement possible, until he 
is quite made over." And so Lloyd took heart once 
more, and conscientiously laid in a new stock of pa- 
tience. What a great day it would be when Jos6 
could go about with him, and they could talk every- 
thing over together, because every day now was 
bringing news of intensest interest for everybody in 
Cuba. But as always, when Lloyd found himself 
looking forward to any enjoyment with Jos6, he 
wondered how Jos6 could have strayed so far from 
home, and whether by any chance something had 
happened that might keep him from ever being very 
glad again. 

It was not twenty-four hours after this talk with 
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the doctor that Lloyd had his wish ; so often do we 
need to hold out only a little while longer to have 
our dreams come true. 

It was a beautiful May morning. A fresh little 
breeze from the sea was blowing its way through 
Santiago's streets, where its purifying breath is al- 
ways so sorely needed, and the sunshine was stream- 
ing into the little room where Jos6 lay. Lloyd was 
seated at the window, gazing longingly over toward 
the bed now and then, for Jos^ had been looking 
round the room for some minutes, with a question- 
ing gaze in his eyes such as had not been there Be- 
fore. At last Lloyd felt the gaze rest steadily upon 
himself, and presently a little trembling voice asked : 

" Where am I, Lloyd ? " 

" Shall I answer, mother ? " Lloyd asked, with 
bated breath, feeling that the moment of his life had 
come. 

" Yes," whispered Mrs. Adams, who was sitting in 
her own room just beyond the range of Josh's vision, 
" but remember, let Jos6 ask the questions." 

" You are here with us, Jos6,*' and Lloyd drew a 
chair to the bed, and took Jos6*s hand in his. 

" Where is here ? ** 

" Here in Santiago.** 

" San-ti-a-go ? ** with a troubled frown. 

" Yes, but don't bother, Jos6. You have been ill, 
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and you are getting well fast now, but you must not 
talk very much yet awhile." 

Jos^ did not look as though he quite took in what 
Lloyd was saying, still groping in his mind for the 
meaning of that word, Santiago. 

" I remember now,'* he said at last, slowly, " I 
came to Santiago to find you, and I went into a big 
church to pray to God about you, and God sent you 
to me there," and the weak little frame seemed to 
relax restfully with the comfort of the thought. 

" And now you must not talk any more," said Mrs, 
Adams, who had come into the room, and, with her 
finger to her lips, was standing at the foot of the bed. 
Josh's face lighted up at the sight of her, 

" So you are the beautiful nurse," he said, and then 
he turned on his pillow and closed his eyes, as though 
he had realised enough blessedness for one day ; then 
in a moment the breathing came regularly, and that 
master-healer, sleep, was at his upbuilding work again. 

A great stride was taken in Jos6*s recovery with 
that first return of consciousness, but never a ques- 
tion was asked him as he groped his way back day 
after day to a clear understanding of things, although 
all their hearts were full with an almost unconquerable 
longing to learn the little fellow's story. At last he 
volunteered it. He had gradually grown strong 
enough to be carried downstairs, and was sitting late 
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one afternoon in General Arnold's easy^:hair, look- 
ing at some pictures, while the others sat reading and 
talking beside him. Suddenly he looked up from 
his book, and glanced from one to the other. 

" Do you know about my father and mother and 
Gloria and Clara ? " he asked. 

" No, we know nothing," answered Mrs. Adams 
quietly, not even glancing up at first, for fear of be- 
traying her excitement, for this simple question had 
set her heart beating like a trip-hammer. " But do 
you feel strong enough to tell us about them all ? '* 
she added. 

" Yes, I think I do ; I want you to know, and every 
day I have said to myself, * To-morrow I will tell 
them.* ** And then, evidently nerving himself for 
what must needs be told, Jos^ tightly grasped the 
arms of his chair. 

" Well, my father is dead," he began. " I went 
with him with some messages to the Insurgent army, 
and we happened there just at the time of a skir- 
mish, and father was killed by a blow from a machete 
while helping to defend a field hospital. I did not 
see him killed, for he had sent me into one of the 
hospital ranchos and forbidden me to come out until 
he called me. I saw him afterwards though, and 
they gave me his watch and some little things for 
.mother." Mrs. Adams crossed the room, and took 
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Josh's hand in hers, and neither General Arnold nor 
Lloyd made the least attempt to hide the tears that 
were in their eyes. It was one of those times such 
as we spoke of once before, when words are of no 
use at all — a time, too, when tears have a right to 
speak even for a man. 

" And then I had to move on with the Insurgents," 
Jos6 went on pathetically, " until they thought the 
country safe enough to let me try to make my way 
home, but when I got there, home was gone. The 
house had been burned, our old horse Rex was lying 
dead in the fields with the crows flying over him, 
and there was no one anywhere — to tell me — 
anything about what had happened, but I could 
guess ** 

** Would you better talk anymore now, Jos^?" 
Mrs. Adams contrived to ask, though her voice was 
simply choked with the sorrow of what she had 
heard. 

" Oh, yes, it will not hurt me. I want you to know 
everything — that's the way you can help me bear it," 
and even as he spoke a wan little smile flitted across 
Jos6*s face, as though the mere telling was proving 
heart-easing. " At first," he went on, " I thought I 
would just stay there, and live or die, just as it hap- 
pened, I didn't much care which, and then, Lloyd, I 
thought of you," and Jos6 extended his two arms. 
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and Lloyd simply shot into them, and nothing was 
said by anybody for a minute or two. " And then," 
still keeping one arm about Lloyd's neck, " I started 
out to find you. That was in October — I do not 
know exactly how long it has taken me to do it. I 
should think it must be the first of April now. 

" It is the middle of May now, Jos^,** Lloyd ex- 
plained, glad to have a little relief from the tension. 
" You see you have been out of your head with your 
illness, and you have lost several weeks from your 
reckoning, but the wonder is that you ever found us 
at all. How have you travelled so far, and how have 
you lived all this while ? It just seems a perfect 
miracle." 

" Oh, I have lived every which way, and I have 
travelled every which way. I have worked my way 
on the railroads, whenever I struck one that ran in 
the right direction, and would help me on my way. 
I have been with Insurgents, and travellers, and 
once, for a month, will you believe it, I was with the 
Spanish soldiers — when I found that they were going 
the way I wanted to go. I made myself so useful to 
them they just couldn't spare me, until I spared 
myself one night when we came near to your grand- 
father's plantation in Puerto Principe, which was the 
place I was bound for. I was all broken up when I 
found you had gone from there, but then of course I 
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couldn't feel perfectly sure that you had stayed there 
all that while, — but I got on your track then, and 
after that I never lost it, only it would all have been 
of no use, I guess, if you had not come to me that 
day in the church, because I was just about at the 
end of my line, wasn't I ? " 

" Yes, pretty much at the end," Mrs. Adams an- 
swered gently ; " but now one thing more, and then 
you must be done with talking for to-night. Have 
you heard nothing, Jos6, of your mother or Gloria or 
Clara ? " 

Jos6 shook his head. " Nothing. I should not 
wonder if they are among the reconcentrados. Those 
are the people, you know that General Weyler drove 
into the trochas, and is getting rid of by starving 
them to death." 

" Oh, don't think that, Jos6," said Mrs. Adams, 
with a shudder which she could not conceal. " They 
may be as safely housed with friends as you are, 
Jos6. But be that as it may, we will set about find- 
ing them just as soon as ever we can," and Jos6, with 
his hands folded behind his head, leaning back s^ainst 
the cushions of his chair, sat thinking. Surely he 
had a heavy burden of loss and uncertainty to carry, 
this stormy-hearted little Cuban, and yet a look of 
calm content stole into the little fellow's eyes. God 
had sent him to his friends ; and indeed there seems 
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to be no limit whatever to what God-given friends 
can do for some of us. They fairly lift us into a 
heaven of their making, on the wings of the blessed 
assurance of their love for us. But as to Josh's find- 
ing his friends, do you wonder, perhaps, whether that 
may not have been simply one of the world's happy 
chances ? Oh, please do not wonder, for I know 
better, truly I do. I know of a prayer like Jos^*s 
offered over and over again for what seemed an im- 
possible blessing, and once more offered for what 
must be the last time. And then — but not till then 
— the answer came ; for earth's last time is sometimes 
God's time. So I, for one, unquestioningly believe 
that a Higher Power led Lloyd into Santiago's big 
cathedral that April afternoon. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE TIE THAT BINDS 



" I IMAGINE I shall find you here when I get 
back," Harry said, you remember, to Seftor Ruiz, 
when he took leave that night before he started for 
Hampton Roads ; and you remember too, perhaps, 
that Seftor Ruiz, realising his helplessness as a pris- 
oner, answered, " I imagine that you will." But 
Harry on his return did not find him on board the 
vessel, after all, nor was the Sefior able to recognise 
Harry when the latter did find him. The second 
evening after that dinner on the Miguel Jover, one 
of the army officers who had enjoyed the Captain's 
hospitality had invited Ruiz to dine with him at his 
quarters on shore. Ruiz, thankful enough for any 
sort of diversion, had gladly accepted. For several 
weeks he had suffered from a depression which, try 
as he would, he could not master. To be downed 
by circumstances was not in Ruiz's creed, and he 
despised himself for this inability sooner or later to 

get the better of himself. But sometimes we poor 
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mortals are fighting, with these human wills of ours, 
an enemy of superior strength, — an enemy against 
v^hom will and determination alike are powerless ; 
and upon this unequal warfare the angels must look 
down in veriest pity. Such had been little Josh's 
warfare and such Seflor Ruiz's warfare, and at one 
and the same time the Spanish Seflor on the sea, and 
the little foot-sore traveller journeying half Cuba's 
length, had been battling with the same intangible 
enemy ; and, as they found out afterward, on exactly 
the same day had both been worsted in the fight. 
Ruiz, seated at the officers' table in Key West, and 
without a sign of premonition, fell unconscious to 
the floor, the moment having come for him, as well 
as for Jos^, when nerve and body were no longer 
equal to the strain. So it was on an officer's cot in 
the officers' quarters of the Key West barracks that 
Harry found his friend, so very ill that the surgeon 
gave little hope of his recovery. However, he did 
get well in the end. I am simply forced by circum- 
stances to tell you that now. A little ten-year-old, 
who is deep in my confidence and in most of the 
blessed experiences of my life as well, and who is hot 
on the trail of this story, insists upon being informed 
in advance, and immediately, as to the outcome. 
" Remember, no one is to die," she has ordered, not 
once, nor twice, but often, and with an authority not 
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to be gainsaid ; and just so far as possible I am will- 
ing to accommodjate her. But before a change for 
the better came in the Seflor's condition there was a 
long and anxious week for Harry and the surgeon, 
for advance information in real life is not always 
among its blessed possibilities ; and so they worked 
over their patient with untiring zeal, night and day, 
" biding God's time," as must we all, in season and 
out of season. At last there came a day when Seflor 
Ruiz's cloud of delirium and unconsciousness rolled 
away, as did Josh's, and it came none too soon, for 
Harry was under orders to rejoin the Marblehead, 
and oh, the joy of talking with Seflor Ruiz, and of 
knowing, before Harry's back was turned upon him, 
that the Seflor would recover ! One secret of this joy 
lay in the fact that Harry had not only made a 
beautiful plan, but had also brought that plan 
to completion, and it was the desire of his heart to 
be able himself to divulge it to the Seflor. And 
now there was just one brief afternoon hour in which 
to accomplish his purpose, for it was four by the 
clock, and at five he must board the tug that was to 
bear him over to the Marblehead. 

" Now remember, I am not consulting you about 
anything," Harry said to the Seflor, as he lifted a 
camp chair to the side of Ruiz's cot, and sat down, 
" I am simply telling you what is going to happen." 
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" All right, I don't mind/' said Ruiz, looking into 
Harry's face with a masterful affection in his eyes. 
He had loved Harry almost from the first moment. 
How it glorifies this life of ours, this love of one 
** Great-Heart" for another, of which we are permitted 
to gain glimpses now and then ! And Harry's eyes 
answered the look that Ruiz's gave, and, as for you, 
you would have shown your admiration for them 
both in yours, I warrant, if three had not been a 
crowd just then in the tiny officers* quarters. 

The sun, low in the west, slanted in under the 
porch of the comfortable frame building, illuminat- 
ing the little room, lending its own transforming 
touch to the homely furnishings, turning Harry's 
brass buttons into so many radiant suns, and shining 
full into the two handsome, earnest faces, which in- 
deed were already aglow with a light of their own, 
more transfiguring even than sunlight. 

"And this is my plan for you," Harry went 
straight on to explain, (being in no wise responsible 
for the above interruption,) " you are not to go back 
to the Miguel Jover, ever. You will not be your own 
strong self for some months yet, though do not fear 
but you will be some day. You're to stay right 
here in Key West till that good trained nurse of 
yours thinks you no longer need her services, and 
just as soon as that moment comes you are to be 
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turned over to the care of two people," — Seflor 
Ruiz looked as surprised as Hany could have de- 
sired, — " two people whom I love from the bottom 
of my heart, and whom I hope you will like, else it 
will be mighty awkward for everybody. But, whether 
or no, they will take the best of care of you, and just 
as soon as you are able they will pack up your things 
carefully, and you will make the journey by easy 
stages." 

" The journey where ? " 

" First, I would like to introduce you to the two 
people," said Harry, not paying any attention to the 
question ; " they are waiting on the porch outside. 
May I bring them in ? " 

" As you like. I was not to be consulted, you re- 
member." 

" Oh yes ; I forgot," and, as he opened the door 
that led to the porch, a radiant little girl was in- 
stantly at the cot's side, beaming down upon Ruiz. 

"Can it be Jean?" 

" It can't possibly be anybody else," she laughed. 

" But you said * people,' " turning to Harry. 

" Yes, she is one of the two, but I think myself 
she is rather diminutive to be classed under the head 
of ' people.' The other one, however, is big enough 
to make up for her. Come in, Norman," and Nor- 
man Brower, all smiles, and as red as a beet, towered 
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in the doorway, and, hat in hand, made his way to 
the extent of two awkward strides into the room. 

It was such a supremely exciting moment for 
everybody, that silence reigned supreme. Ruiz was 
the first to break in upon it. 

" And they are to take me on a journey ? ** 

Harry nodded his head in the affirmative. 

"It's to be in this world, then, I take it," said 
Ruiz. "You see, Jean," (there was no such thing as 
prefixing Miss to that supreme embodiment of little- 
girlhood,) " I had an idea that I was done with this 
world, but then I've been out of my head, they tell 
me. 

" Yes, you have," with a little mistiness in her eyes 
at the thought of how long he had been ill, and how 
seriously. 

Ruiz was quick to notice the suggestion of teari- 
ness. " Dear me," he said, " what a genius for sym- 
pathy you Merrills have ! I will have a care in the 
future." 

" That's a wise thing to do, sir," said Norman, 
warmly, saluting in sailor fashion as he mustered 
courage to speak his first word. " It's a wise thing for 
you to do, sir, since they're like to wear themselves 
out, sir, sympathising with other folks* troubles." 

" I take the hint," answered Ruiz, giving Norman 
a sailor's salute in return. "But the journey? 
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Where is that to be, if I may make so bold as to 
ask?" 

" To the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, and to the dear 
old Vermont," Jean answered, " and there you have 
orders to stay, Harry says, until the war is over." 

" Well, it's a beautiful plan," sighed Seflor Ruiz, 

■ 

as though words failed him, as they did in very fact. 

" So I think," Harry laughed, " I did it all myself 
too, and the best of it all is that it gives me another 
chance to see this little sister of mine before I am 
off for Cuba, and that will be in one short hour now. 
Suppose we go for a walk, you and I, Jean, and for 
a good-bye talk, and send Norman meanwhile to 
carry my traps to the tug, and Ruiz's nurse to him, 
to give him the broth he must stand in sore need of 
after all this excitement." 

" Now first of all," said Harry, when with his arm 
in Jean's they had reached the street, " tell me all 
about the Dry-Dockers." And as nothing lay nearer 
to Jean's heart, you can imagine there was much to 
tell about them, and much about other things as 
well. So they had the good walk and the good talk, 
for all there was but one brief half-hour in which to 
have them, and yet, as you know perhaps, one can 
live joyously for weeks, and even for months and 
years, on the memories of brief half-hours, and 
^sometimes of half-minutes. 
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And this half-hour of Jean's and Harry's, though 
it ended in a solemn parting, sent Jean serene and 
happy back to care for SeHor Ruiz, and Harry, just as 
serene and happy, off to he knew not what, and to 
join the Marblehead at Cienfuegos. But just why 
" serene and happy ? " Well, that is not so easily 
told, somehow. Not to be comprehended at all, 
indeed, unless you know what it is to love some- 
body with all your heart, and to have that somebody 
love you just as whole-heartedly in return, and at 
the same time to feel that you two understand each 
other so thoroughly that you do not need to put 
half your thoughts into words ; since, with the help 
of true and honest eyes, words find their way un- 
spoken from heart to heart. To be loved and under- 
stood like that is in itself so supreme and glorious 
that it robs parting of its sharpest sting, and enables 
you to face even separation cheerfully and serenely. 
Do you think I am growing rather sentimental ? 
Well, then, you must forgive it, for truly I have 
known a little girl who loved her big brother in just 
that comprehending, whole-souled fashion, and who 
was loved in the same whole-souled and comprehend- 
ing fashion in return. 
15 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE REAL THING 



Do you remember that Lloyd, in one of his letters 
to the Dry-Dockers, sent home a little pressed flower 
called La Libertad ; called that because the Cubans 
had long believed that liberty would come at last 
with the blooming of that May flower? In very 
fact liberty did begin to dawn with the first day of 
May, when at least the promise of freedom rang out 
with Dewey's guns at Manila; and the eighth 
day of that same May found the Stars and Stripes 
floating over Cuba. You know the story, perhaps, 
of that eighth day ; it was an eventful one for Uncle 
Sam's navy, and a sad one as well, for before night- 
fall the first American blood of the war had been 
shed ; but remember, too, that before nightfall the 
American flag had been raised for the first time in 
Cuba. It is worth while to remember this ; for, if 
one had been called to lay down his life for his 
country, would he not almost have chosen to die on 
that day which gave to the winds of a new land the 
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flag for which he was fighting ? A land, too, which 
had known only merciless tyranny hitherto, but to 
which that flag must sooner or later bring freedom. 
You know perhaps the story of that day's blood- 
shed. 

Our ships were lying off Cardeftas, a town on the 
southern slope of Cuba, and two Spanish gunboats 
were anchored in the harbour. It was the all-consum- 
ing desire of our ships, anchored outside, to capture 
those two gunboats, so on Sunday, the eighth of 
May, the Winslow and the Wilmington were ordered 
to steam into the harbour and endeavour to entice the 
Spanish gunboats within reach of the guns of the 
Machias, which was bringing up the rear. The ship 
specially coveted was a gunboat that happened to be 
lying alongside a wharf, and our ships were within 
two thousand yards of it before our crews noticed a 
number of red buoys, but, supposing that these 
merely marked the channel, they were not disturbed 
thereby. This proved a sad mistake, however, for 
they were in fact range buoys, put there for the guid- 
ance of a masked battery on shore, and the Winslow, 
steaming fearlessly ahead, was soon exactly where 
the Spaniards wished to have her, whereupon the 
guns of the battery, six ten-pounders, instantly 
opened fire. The Spanish gunboat had simply been 
moved into its position as a decoy, and the trap had 
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caught its victim. The brave little Winslow was 
quickly so disabled as to become unmanageable, and 
one murderous shell did the terrible work that cost 
five precious lives, among them that of one of the 
most promising young officers in the navy- But help 
was coming. The Hudson was steaming in at full 
speed, and under the same deadly fire as had just 
caused such sad havoc, succeeded at last in making 
fast alongside the Winslow, and in towing her back 
to a place of safety. 

By this time the Wilmington had silenced the 
battery with her four-inch guns, and the town along 
the shore and both the gunboats were on fire from 
her shells. Then the Machias, with the aid of the 
Hudson, demolished a Spanish signal station on 
Diana Key, and a boat's crew from the Machias was 
sent ashore to set fire to the blockhouse and to a 
number of rowboats. When the crew reached the 
Key the Spanish flag was flying from a mast, but 
Ensign Willard promptly hauled it down and hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes 'in its place ; so there was a 
joyous achievement to offset the tragedy of the 
morning, if anything can offset the loss of human 
life. 

Following closely upon the heroic encounter off 
Cardeflas came an exciting morning's work in cable- 
cutting at Cienfuegos. This in a way means more 
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to us, because the Marblehead had a hand in that 
morning's work, and Harry, as you know, was on 
the Marblehead. And, what was more, he was 
among the men who volunteered for the actual cut- 
ting of the cables, and who accomplished such won- 
ders in the early hours of that eleventh day of May. 
The little fleet that did the work was made up of 
two steam-cutters and two sailing-launches, belong- 
ing respectively to the Marblehead and the Nash- 
ville. The crew of each steam-cutter consisted of 
five men, and in addition to these each carried a 
sergeant of marines and six privates who were to 
serve as sharpshooters and were armed with rifles. 
Each sailing-launch pulled twelve oars, and, as it 
would have been impossible to fight and work at 
the same time, no more men were taken than just 
enough to accomplish the task. In addition to the 
crew and the coxswain of each sailing-launch, each 
carried a blacksmith and a carpenter's mate, sixteen 
men in all in each boat, and one extra man in the 
Marblehead's launch in the shape of Lieutenant 
Merrill. Lieutenant Winslow was in command of 
the expedition, and if you want to learn just how 
everything was managed, what tools they used, just 
how they grappled for the taut cables, brought them 
to the surface, and cut a great length from each, you 
must read his detailed narrative of it all in the Cent- 
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ury Magazine for March, 1899 ; or, if you choose 
to follow the fortunes of the little folks in this 
story in some year later than this in which I 
write, you surely ought to find that exact narrative, 
for it is worthy of it, embodied in some history of 
the stirring events of our war with Spain. It was 
after the first cable had been cut, and when they 
were proceeding to search for the second, that the 
boats came directly in front of the enemy's rifle-pits 
on shore ; and indeed they were hardly a hundred 
feet from them. Then it was that the Marblehead 
and the Nashville, realising the danger to the 
launches, commenced a furious cannonade, the shells 
passing so close over the heads of our own crews 
that the men instinctively ducked as they went by 
and burst against the rocks beyond. While the 
boats were at work over this second cable the enemy 
evidently received a reinforcement, for their fire in- 
creased, most of the bullets, however, falling between 
the launches and the steam cutters, which lay at that 
minute a hundred and fifty yards away, outside the 
reef. It was at this time that the first man, Robert 
Volz, a seaman on the Marblehead, was wounded. 
He fell in the stern of the boat with a gaping wound 
in his head and two bullet holes through his body, 
but he lived to recover notwithstanding, and ten 
days later, while the Nashville was at Key West, he 
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ran away from the hosjjital to which he had been 
sent to be cared for, went over to the ship in one of 
her own boats, and reported. 

The Marblehead's launch also came in for a share 
of the Spanish bullets, and in briefest space five of 
her crew were lying wounded in the bottom of the 
boat. When the two largest cables had been cut 
according to orders, Lieutenant Winslow being de- 
termined to avert a needless sacrifice of life, thought 
best to abandon a third and unimportant cable, 
which the Nashville's launch had just succeeded in 
grappling. The Marblehead's launch, in tow of the 
steam-cutter, got away first, and there was no help 
for it but for them to pass within easy range of the 
rifle-pits. Harry was in the launch ; but fortunately 
for Jean then, as always for those of us who send 
our nearest and dearest out to fight the battles 
of the world, the knowledge of their hour of su- 
preme danger seldom comes to us. until the hour 
itself is over and done with. With what sorrow 
do we sometimes learn the sad story of those hours 
later on ! 

To be within range of those Spanish rifles was a 
supreme danger for the Marblehead's launch, beyond 
question. The bullets fron the shore were fairly 
ploughing the water all about it, hitting the launch 
over and over again, and before it succeeded in 
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reaching a point beyond the danger line, five of the 
men, as you already know, were badly wounded. 
No, not Harry, if you want word of him at once, 
but it had seemed at one time as though not a man 
aboard could possibly escape. The ship's boats had 
set out on this dangerous expedition at a little be- 
fore seven in the morning, and it was just thirteen 
minutes after ten when they were secured once more 
to the ship's side. As gently as could be were the 
poor wounded men lifted by their comrades, and 
hoisted aboard ship. Harry, thankful beyond all 
words for his own narrow escape, took one of the 
wounded men, Davis by name, under his especial 
care. He had known Davis ever since he entered 
the marines, and had liked him immensely ; and it 
was with a sickening sensation he could scarcely get 
the better of, that he helped to tear the blood-stained 
underwear from the poor fellow's body. He was 
determined, however, to render all the help possible, 
and simply constituted himself an aid to the surgeon, 
until every wound was dressed, and Davis, still un- 
conscious, was lifted to a hospital cot. 

" I should like to have been unconscious for that 
hour myself," said Harry to himself, as he stood 
looking down at Davis, " and I should not wonder, 
old fellow, if I had had on the whole a harder hour 
than you ; though that does not signify, since the 
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surgeon is none the wiser." But the surgeon had 
not been so unmindful as Harry thought, only he 
kept his discovery to himself, the while he admired 
Harry's grit immensely. Indeed, he had sent his 
unsuspecting aide off on one or two unnecessary 
errands, for the sake of giving Harry a few moments 
of relief. " One has to get accustomed to this sort 
of thing," he had said, when they first began to 
work over Davis, but Harry, never dreaming that 
the pallor of his face betrayed him, deemed it but a 
natural remark under the circumstances. Some of 
the men told Davis afterward how Lieutenant Mer- 
rill stood by while the surgeon had such heroic work 
to do for him, and from that time on Davis looked 
up to Harry with an unspeakable devotion. 

" How did you happen to be in that scrap, any- 
way ?" he asked of Harry, as Harry sat beside him 
on the third day after the cable cutting, while the 
Marblehead was fast steaming back to Key West. 
" Your command was not under orders." 

" I was just spoiling for an experience at cable- 
cutting all the same, and Captain McCalla permitted 
me to go as a special favour." 

" Some people would hardly care for that sort of 
a special favour, but there is no accounting for 
tastes." 

" Fortunately not. It would be the world's un- 
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doing if some men did not have a knack for the veiy 
sort of thing that other men count unendurable/* 
and he recalled, as he spoke, the surgeon's gruesome 
work after the Cienfuegos encounter. " But, Davis, 
you are the last man to take me to task for being in 
the scrap. What did you do but volunteer yourself 
for what has all but cost you your life ? " 

" That was different. Marines were needed and I 
was a marine. It was my plain duty to run the 
risk, and, begging your pardon, sir, it wasn't yours. 
It isn't fair to that little sister of yours you've told 
me about. You'll be a dead man before the war's 
half over if you don't look out. I'm going to write 
to your sister, as soon as I can use this right arm of 
mine, and tell her to make you sign a paper not to 
do anything of that sort again. 'Deed but I believe 
there's no time to lose, and I'll get some one to do 
it for me this very day, since it's plain. Lieutenant, 
that you're not to be trusted." 

"You needn't bother," laughed Harry, "we'll be 
at Key West by nightfall, and then you may see my 
little sister for yourself. I told you, didn't I, that 
she had come down there to look after a Spanish 
friend of ours, who was an officer on the Miguel 
Jover, and who has been very ill with a fever? " 

" Yes, you told me. I shouldn't mind if she 
looked after me too a bit. But I specially want to 
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see her about this other matter. Promise to send 
her to me right off, will you, Lieutenant ? ** 

" Send her to you to have you tell her what a 
fool of a brother you think she has ? Truly you are 
cool. No, sir, I have changed my mind. Not a 
glimpse shall you have of her unless you promise 
not to interfere.** 

" I'll manage without your help then. I know a 
way." But, to Harry's great sorrow, and to Davis's 
keen regret, not a glimpse did either of them have 
of Jean. 

The Marblehead came into the harbour at Key 
West at sunset, and that very morning Seflor Ruiz 
and Jean and Norman had started for the north. 

How it would help matters if only we had a sixth 
sense by which we could divine the comings and 
goings of our nearest and dearest without being so 
dependent upon sight and hearing ! It seems almost 
as though our great love for them ought in itself to 
compass that for us, but, as we all know to our sor- 
row, we are often on the very verge of the most 
blessed happenings only just to miss them, alas, by 
some unhappy chance. How we shall revel in it if 
we reach a world some day where the chance that 
mars or prevents fruition shall play no smallest part ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DARIO GIVES THE SIGNAL 

" Dear, but I'm glad you turned up in time to be 
well and strong by now, Jos6 ! " 

" Then how do you suppose I feel ? Why, Lloyd, 
if I couldn't have scrambled into my clothes and 
come with you this morning, I believe it would have 
gone worse with me than the fever. Honest, I 
think it would almost have killed me ; " and I be- 
lieve, myself, it would have gone very hard with 
Jos6, if the fiery patriotism that surged through his 
insurgent little heart could not have found vent in 
action, on that eighteenth day of May when the 
Spanish guns first began to boom at Morro Castle, 
— a booming which, from one source or another, 
hardly ceased until two months later when Santiago 
surrendered. The boys were sitting, as they talked, 
on the edge of one of the Santiago wharves, waiting 
developments. Word had reached the city that 
some strange vessels had been sighted off shore 

early that morning, but that they were not yet near 
236 
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enough to be distinguished. Signals as to what 
they might prove to be were momentarily expected 
from Morro Castle, four miles away, and Dario, a 
little Cuban, whom Lloyd and Jos6 had impressed 
into their employ for a very modest compensation, 
was to report the nature of the signals the moment 
they were received at the Captaincy of the Port. 

" What if those ships should turn out to be Cer- 
vera's fleet ?" Jos6 went on to say. 

** And that isn't impossible," Lloyd replied. 
" There isn't a doubt but that it touched at Fort de 
France, and almost every one thinks that Cervera is 
going to come up this coast and put in here, or at 
Cienfuegos, hoping perhaps to catch some vessels 
from the States that may be in the harbour, and to 
get out of the way of Sampson's squadron. They 
say too, you know, that Cervera must have learned 
at Martinique, by cable from Madrid, the where- 
abouts of Sampson, and must have learned after- 
ward, when he stopped at Curagoa, that Schley was 
on the move." 

Just at this moment a breathless, half-clothed 
little Cuban came scampering the length of the pier, 
in such break-neck fashion that it seemed as though 
he might possibly go right over the end of it. He 
brought up safely, however, in front of Lloyd and 
Jos6, who were already on their feet to meet him. 
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** Morro signals they are American ships," little 
Dario panted. 

" They are, are they ? " and then all three set off 
on a mad run, but with such unanimity of direction 
that it was evident there was method in their mad- 
ness. About half a mile from the pier they brought 
up at a tumble-down sort of stable, and it was the work 
of less than five minutes to harness two wondering 
little donkeys and to speed away toward Morro Castle, 
leaving Dario behind to recover his breath at leisure. 
He had the satisfaction of having carried out his 
orders to the letter, and of chinking his reward, two 
new and shining pesetas, in his grimy little palm, 
but he watched his employers fly down the road with 
envious eyes, I can assure you. By this time there 
was considerable excitement in the city, because 
there was no doubt now from where the incoming 
vessels hailed, and because these were the first hostile 
ships that had actually appeared before the city, 
notwithstanding war had been declared almost a 
month before. 

It was generally conjectured at Santiago, as at 
Cienf uegos, that the object in view would prove to be 
the cutting of the cable. If that were so the Span- 
iards would certainly do all in their power to prevent 
it, so it looked as though there were going to be 
something at last worth watching. You can im- 
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agine, then, the excitement of the boys, as they 
made their way out of the city and urged their 
donkeys into the fastest gait possible. They had 
been in hopes of just this sort of a development for 
some time past, and had made preparations accord- 
ingly. They had spent two entire days the week 
previous, foraging about for some desirable point of 
observation, and had finally agreed upon a wildly 
overgrown and inaccessible ledge of rock, which 
commanded the sea, two miles east of Morro Castle, 
and which could hardly be reached by less indomita- 
ble little donkey-riders. The adjutant of the castle 
knew the ledge well, and had rather advised the boys 
to fix upon it, deeming it safely out of range of any 
shells that might, in case of an engagement, be di- 
rected against the fort itself. And what was more, 
the ledge overhung, on the landward side, so as to 
form quite a cave, which would effectually protect 
them, should the position at any time grow really 
dangerous, as was most improbable. On the top of 
the ledge the boys had rigged up two comfortable 
little seats for themselves, made from saplings, and 
they felt as though they had secured a sort of private 
box, from which they could behold, in all its com- 
pleteness, anything that might happen out there on 
the great, wide stage of the sea. Then they had 
been for some time in privileged possession of General 
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Arnold's marine glass ; and, most important of all, 
luncheon hampers, with straps to fasten over the 
shoulders, and filled with rations of a character 
to keep indefinitely, were lying in readiness on 
the pantry shelf. In addition to all this the faith- 
ful little Dario had been engaged to sleep under 
the porch of the Captaincy of the Port for one 
peseta per night, so as to be able to impart 
any important information the moment it was re- 
ceived. And. finally, two unsuspecting little donkeys 
stood ready to be galloped for dear life whithersoever 
the fortunes of war should lead them. Nothing there- 
fore was left to be desired save the occasion itself, 
and you can imagine with what joy they had heard 
Dario under their window early that morning give a 
certain low whistle, in which he had been carefully in- 
structed by the two afHuent young gentlemen who 
had employed him. It was the signal, long waited 
for, that some occasion had at last arrived. The news 
that Dario brought was that the lookout at Morro 
Castle had telegraphed that two incoming steamers, 
one of which looked like an American cruiser, were 
about seven miles off shore. Then, as you know, 
Lloyd and Jose had scrambled into their clothes, 
and, finding no further word, had been received at 
the Captaincy, had strolled down to wait on the 
Royal Pier till Dario should bring them more def- 
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inite information. When it came, as you already 
know, they lost not a moment in starting off for 
their rocky perch beyond Morro. When that was 
once reached they were soon able to discover, by the 
aid of the marine glass, that the object of the ships 
was certainly the cutting of the Jamaica and Santiago 
cable. In their search for it the two vessels, a tug 
and a cruiser, soon came within the range of the 
guns of Morro Castle, and the Spaniards instantly 
opened fire. The other batteries at the foot of 
Morro Heights also joined in the fight, the Ameri- 
cans responded, and what seemed to the boys a 
glorious naval battle was on. The men who were 
detailed to cut the cable grappled for it from the deck 
of the cruiser, — which proved to be the St. Louis, — 
and soon brought it to the surface. All this while 
one gun from Morro was placing its shots danger- 
ously close to the cruiser, but she succeeded in silenc- 
ing that particular gun, and keeping a firm hold on 
the cable the while she steamed out of range. It 
was the tug Wompatuck, under Lieutenant Jungen, 
that lent its aid to the cruiser that mqming, and it 
lent its aid so well that when Captain Goodrich sat 
down that night to write his report to the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the North Atlantic squadron, he 
asked special recognition from the department for 

Lieutenant Jungen's wonderful display of pluck and 
16 
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coolness. Captain Goodwin also reported that the 
gang of men who, under Chief Officer Seagrave, 
were employed on the forecastle in the dangerous 
task of heaving up the telegraph cable, never 
flinched, though the shells were whistling over their 
heads, but stuck to their posts to the end, and that 
greater bravery in action or more devotion to their 
flag could not have been shown. Best of all, how- 
ever, he was able to report that there had been no 
injuries to the ship, nor casualties to the men. 
When the St. Louis was once more out of danger 
the cable was coolly lifted to the forecastle, cut at 
leisure, and the desired length removed. The en- 
gagement, of which you now know more than the 
boys did at the moment, lasted precisely forty-one 
minutes, but when the firing ceased — will you be- 
lieve it? — Lloyd and Jos6 looked askance at each 
other, as much as to say, ** Well, now ! Isn't that a 
shame ? " 

" It pays for coming out though, don't you think ? " 
asked Lloyd. 

" Pays ! I should say so. It's a great deal just to 
have had our first sight of an engagement." 

" Like as not it'll be the last, as far as Santiago is 
concerned," said Lloyd lugubriously, who, as you 
remember, had an idea that it was the most unlikely 
place in Cuba for an adventure-loving boy to be, and 
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had been wishing with all his heart, day in and day 
out, that his lot had been cast in Havana. 

'* Well, if it is the last, we must just make the 
best of it,'* Jos^ answered, with the resignation of a 
saint,*' butif Cerveraputs in here, there's no telling ! " 
and the eyes of those two boys, who in the thoughts 
and- intents of their hearts, as you perceive, were 
little better than border ruffians, flashed with delight 
at the mere idea. 

" Seems to me it would be fun to stay here and 
eat our luncheon, even if there isn't any more fight 
to watch," Lloyd suggested. 

" No," said Jos^, who had a blessed little thought- 
ful streak in him, " they'll be wild at home to know 
just what has happened ; " and as Lloyd felt in duty 
bound to admit the truth of this counter-suggestion, 
the two little donkeys soon found their frowsy heads 
turned once more toward Santiago. 

Both Mrs. Adams and General Arnold were on the 
step to welcome the boys when they reached home, 
and all that they had to narrate was breathlessly 
listened to, I can assure you. 

" Oh, but I wish I were a boy again ! " sighed 
General Arnold, when the last detail had been dwelt 
upon indefinitely, and the boys were absolutely at 
their wits* end to think of anything more to tell. 
** The bother is, you see, these legs are so old and 
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shaky, and yet my heart is as young as ever. It's 
rather trying on the whole," and that, to my certain 
knowledge, is the nearest that General Arnold ever 
came to complaining. 

" The bother ! Why, Father, your young heart is 
just the great glorious beauty of you," and Mrs. 
Adams put her two arms about the General's neck, 
just as she had put them for perhaps the fourth or 
fifth time that morning. She simply loved that 
grand old father of hers, and she was ever mindful 
that she was not going to be able to keep him for- 
ever. Indeed, the General in a way ever kept her 
" mindful," often speaking of " faring on," and of the 
" loosening of the silver cord," always in the cheer- 
iest manner possible. " Well, there's one thing cer- 
tain," said Mrs. Adams, turning to leave the room, 
" boy or no, I am going to arrange for a donkey, and 
be ready to go with you youngsters the next time 
there is the slightest prospect of any firing." 

Lloyd opened his eyes at this, as he said delightedly, 
" Why, mother, I half believe you are made of the 
right sort of stuff after all." 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE SEARCH BEGUN 



I WONDER how most of the young folk who are 

in touch with this story would act under ** sealed 

orders," since it is sometimes quite difficult to get 

young folk into action under any orders whatever. 

Sealed orders, you know, are delivered simply with 

instructions to put to sea, and for the time being 

they are to remain sealed. Not until you are well 

out is it permitted to open sealed orders and find out 

whither you are sent and what you are to do when 

you get there. Now, my dear, begging your pardon 

in advance, imc^ine your doing anything of that sort. 

Haven't you as a rule, bless your heart, ten questions 

to ask before you so much as start on an errand. 

Still, it is possible I am doing you an injustice. 

There is an impression to this effect, however, abroad 

in the world, and regarding older folk sometimes as 

well as younger. Out in East Aurora, New York, 

an editor wrote the other day in this fashion : " In all 

this Cuban business there is one man stands out on 
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the horizon like Mars at perihelion." (Something 
for you to look up again you see.) " When the war 
broke out it was necessary to communicate quickly 
with Garcia, the leader of the Insurgents. Garcia 
was somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba, 
no one knew where. Some one said to the President, 
' there's a fellow by the name of Rowan will find 
Garcia for you, if anybody can.' Rowan was sent 
for and given a letter to be delivered to Garcia. How 

* the fellow by the name of Rowan * took the letter, 
sealed it up in an oil-skin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, disappeared in the jungle, 
and in three weeks came out on the other side of the 
island, having traversed a hostile country on foot and 
delivered his letter, are things I have no special desire 
now to tell in detail. 

" The point I wish to make is this : 
" McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia ; Rowan took the letter and did not ask 

• Where is he at ? ' " 

All this in support of what I just remarked about 
the tendency to question rather than to do. It may 
not of course be true of you, but I know of what I 
write when I say that this particular tendency was 
rife among the Dry- Dockers during those first days 
of May, and for many days following. They were 
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not of the least use to anybody. You asked them 
to do some little thing for you, and they answered 
with " What for ? *' and " Why ? ** or remarked " they 
were sorry but they hadn't time/' and flew off to a 
club meeting before you had a chance to enter a 
word of protest. If it had not been that the mothers 
realised that an ardent patriotism was back of all 
this demoralisation, there would have have been a 
combined effort to bring the Dry Dock Club to an end 
right then and there. In addition to this, the chil- 
dren seemed also to be wholly unable to put their 
minds on their lessons, or on anything, in fact, out- 
side of the interests of the war or their club. They 
had meeting after meeting. They counted every- 
thing that came to their ears as reliable information 
without for one moment considering the source. 
This was especially disastrous during those first two 
weeks in May, when every heart was anxious to learn 
the destination of that formidable Spanish fleet that 
we knew was on the sea, and when every day brought 
conflicting rumours. Disastrous, because the club 
passed resolutions one day only to revoke them the 
next, and so kept wearily busy about nothing. Still, 
when all is said, at heart they were as loyal and as 
true to their country as hearts could well be, and be- 
cause of that, I, for one, excuse and forgive them. 
It would have been a comfort to the mothers, how- 
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ever, if " sealed orders ** had been in vogue those 
days, for the children of the Yard as well as for their 
betters. And yet who can tell, whether those little 
American insurgents would have submitted to any 
sort of orders " in vogue '* or no ? Fortunately, the 
Dry-Dockers notwithstanding, there were men every- 
where in this blessed country of ours who had been 
trained to do and not to question, and who, what 
was more, were impatiently waiting simply to be 
sent — no matter whither. 

Captain Cotton of the U. S. S. Harvard was one 
of these. The Harvard was lying comfortably off 
Tompkinsville on the morning of April 30th, and by 
night she was far at sea, because this is what had 
reached Captain Cotton that day from Washington : 

" Sir : Inclosed you will find sealed orders which 
you will not open until you are at sea and clear of the 
land. 

" You will proceed to sea immediately upon the 
receipt of this communication, and will carry out the 
orders contained in the sealed package. 

" * * * John D. Long, Secretary." 

Now you can see for yourself just exactly how 
much the government takes your individual pref- 
erences into account when it favours you with sealed 
Qrd^r^ 
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Once at sea, Captain Cotton opened the package 
and found himself directed " to ascertain whether 
the Spanish fleet, which was lately at the Cape Verde 
Islands, intends moving upon the West Indies, and, 
if so, to what locality ; " and then the orders told him 
some other things to do, in case such and such things 
happened, " and in event of capture " — it was no 
light errand, you see, on which they were sending him 
— " without fail destroy or sink these instructions." 

And Captain Cotton did as he was bid, and at 
9.30 A.M., May nth, arrived at St. Pierre, Martinique. 
While he was on shore that afternoon with the 
American Consul, and then expecting to sail for St. 
Thomas the following day, a telegram was brought 
to the Consul. It was brought by a man in whom 
the Consul himself had confidence, and it announced 
that a Spanish torpedo destroyer had arrived at Fort 
de France about 8 A.M. that morning. Later this in- 
formation was officially confirmed, and then Captain 
Cotton decided to send the Consul, and Lieutenant 
Kane of the U. S. Marine Corps, to Fort de France 
for reliable information. They set off at once in a 
small row-boat, arrived at their destination at 2 a.m. 
the next morning, and, returning by means of a small 
local steamer, reached the Harvard again by nine 
o'clock the same morning. They reported that they 
|iad seen and counted, hull down, in the offing, five 
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large steamers; that a Spanish hospital ship was 
lying in the inner harbour of Fort de France, and 
that at 8.15 A.M. they had passed, at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, a large Spanish torpedo destroyer, 
steaming into the harbour, and evidently belonging 
to the ships in the offing, which were apparently 
standing off and on. 

And this was how and where the government first 
got on the track of the dreaded Spanish fleet. They 
lost it again for many days afterward, but they had 
ascertained the indisputable fact that the fleet was 
in West Indian waters. From the twelfth of May, 
when that all-important discovery was made, until 
the 17th, when she was ordered on guard in the 
Mona passage on the north side of Porto Rico, the 
Harvard remained at St. Pierre ; and it is an inter- 
esting story, the story of that week's stay, but we 
must get on with this one ; for the other I can refer 
you to the Appendix to the Report of the Bureau 
of Navigation. Perhaps you do not think that 
sounds very interesting, but if so you are mistaken ; 
and for unvarnished and absorbing history as con- 
tained in the letters, cablegrams, telegrams and re- 
ports connected with the Government I enthusias- 
tically commend you to the seven hundred and forty 
pages of that Appendix. At the same time one 
wonders what must be the length of the original 
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report to which those seven hundred and forty pages 
are appended, if an appendix, as the dictionary would 
have us believe, means merely something added. 

On the morning of May 13th, while the Harvard 
was still at Martinique, Commodore Schley, in com- 
mand of the Flying Squadron at Fortress Monroe, 
received this telegram, " Get ready for sea immedi- 
ately. Steam up and unmoored." 

Shortly after four o'clock, that same afternoon, a 
signal was run up on the halyard leading to the 
masthead of the Brooklyn, the Commodore's flag- 
ship. A moment later the Brooklyn swung around 
into the channel, and slowly led the Flying Squad- 
ron out to sea, — that same splendidly manned and 
officered Flying Squadron which had looked so 
beautiful to Harry's eyes in the light of that early 
morning when he carried the packet to Commodore 
Schley, and over which you remember he had grown 
so enthusiastic in his letter to Jean. 

On May 14, Admiral Sampson, in command of the 
North Atlantic Squadron off Santo Domingo, re- 
ceived the following message, ** Proceed with all 
dispatch to Key West." And now that all of our 
war vessels were in motion, each with some impor- 
tant object in view, the hunt for Admiral Cervera 
and the Spanish fleet was on in earnest. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SEARCH ENDED 

On the evening of May i6th, the evening of the 
day of the arrival and departure of the cable-cutting 
St. Louis off Santiago, the light in the lighthouse on 
Morro Heights was put out, not to be lighted again 
until after July 17th, when Santiago capitulated. 

On the morning of May 19th the lookout signalled 
from Morro to the city, "Five steamers to the 
south." Lloyd and Jos6 were almost instantly in 
receipt of this information, and, as on the morning be- 
fore, were dressed and astride of the donkeys in no 
time. There had been no chance for Mrs. Adams 
to carry out her threat of engaging a donkey for 
herself and going with them, so she could but see 
them off with the best grace possible. 

Before the hard-driven donkeys had covered the 

four miles leading out from Santiago, the boys had 

learned that the five steamers were war-ships, and as 

they reined up at Morro Castle itself they learned 

for a certainty that the war-ships were Spanish. 
252 
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" Well, then, so they are here at last, Jos6,** said 
Lloyd, standing bridle in hand and counting for 
himself the five vessels that were slowly steaming 
into the entrance of the harbour. 

" Are you glad ? " asked Jos6, his voice trembling 
with excitement. 

" How do you feel ? " answering question with 
question. 

" I can't tell you how I feel," Jos6 said solemnly. 
" I never felt this way before, and I can't describe 
it. I'm glad and sorry and afraid and hopeful all at 
the very same minute, and what is more, my heart 
is thumping so hard and fast in my ears I can hardly, 
hear myself think. Still, I'm awfully glad some- 
thing's in the wind, and I hope if there is going to 
be a naval battle it'll be right here off our coast. I'd 
like to see the United- States beat the Spaniards, 
but you can't tell, Lloyd. The man on the lookout 
there, that you saw me speak to a moment ago, says 
these five vessels are only the first division, and that 
two more divisions are surely going to follow ; so 
what if the States shouldn't win ? " 

** Well, I wouldn't be afraid or worry about the 
States," answered Lloyd. *' They're all ready for 
them. Remember what Jean said in her last letter 
about the way they were rushing things at the Navy 
Yard, and what her brother Harry wrote about the 
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magnificent marksmanship of the men on the Fljring 
Squadron. Never you fear but the States can put 
things through in a hurry when it's necessary," and 
Lloyd showed no small amount of that unbounding 
self-confidence with which Americans, young and old, 
are credited. " But you haven't told me what you 
are sorry about," he added. 

" I am sorry," and Josh's big dark eyes showed 
the sincerity of his sorrow, " I am sorry that any 
more men have got to be killed, and now that the 
Spanish vessels are really here I guess it is pretty 
sure that there will be lots of killing. And yet if 
there is to be a fight — for the fiery Cuban blood 
was not to be downed by even the warm little Cuban 
heart — " I for one want to see it." Then by mutual 
consent the boys remounted the patient little don- 
keys, to follow along shore in the wake of the fleet 
steaming slowly to the city. 

It was a perfect morning, that morning of the 19th 
day of May, one of such as are frequent in tropical 
countries. Not the tiniest breeze disturbed the calm 
of the water, nor was the tiniest cloud to be seen 
anywhere in the great blue dome of the sky ; and it 
was a wonderfully beautiful sight, those five majestic 
ships, the Infanta Marie Teresa leading and flying 
the Admiral's flag, as they came to anchor one after 
the other in the harbour, — a harbour already gay with 
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every pennant and bit of bunting that the vessels 
along the entire water-line could muster. 

That same morning Admiral Cervera cabled 
Madrid, " This morning I have without incident en- 
tered this port, accompanied by the squadron." It 
seems as though to the Admiral, even at that mo- 
ment, there must have been a peculiar pathos in the 
message, for he and the men who sailed with him 
were the only ones that had no illusions. They knew 
to a certainty there were no more fleets and no more 
divisions to follow. Could it be possible then, with 
all those American battle ships and cruisers hot on 
their track, that they would ever be able without in- 
cident to leave that harbour into which they had just 
sailed so calmly and uneventfully ? Against what 
fearful odds they actually put to sea some six weeks 
later we all know now, and when Lieutenant Tejeiro, 
the second in command of the Spanish naval forces 
at Santiago, wrote •* that if Admiral Cervera could be 
accused of anything it was of an excess of courage," 
he knew of what he wrote. 

As for Santiago, the arrival of the fleet naturally 
created a vast amount of excitement, and many hearts 
(such hearts of course as were in sympathy with 
Spain), were overjoyed as were the hearts of some 
too who were not in sympathy, but who were tired 
of waiting, and were eager to have the war really on 
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and over with as soon as possible. As for those 
Santiagoans who are nearest to us in this story, it 
was " hearts up '* and " hearts down " in constant 
alternation, though if the truth be told it was " down " 
rather than " up '* during much of the time of the 
weeks that followed. How could it be otherwise ? 
Even had they known, as Cervera knew, the pitiful 
inadequacy of the Spanish fleet, yet think of what 
immediately surrounded them, and of the conditions 
that gradually closed in about them day by day. 
They did not question that the States would win in 
the end, but knowing that so much might happen 
in the meantime, they sometimes wondered if they 
would be in the world to have any share in the joy of 
the winning. The zest with which the boys watched 
the manoeuvre of the St. Louis on Wednesday, 
and the arrival of the fleet on Thursday, had lost a 
little of its edge even as early as Sunday, not exactly 
with reason, perhaps, but on that day they realised to 
the full what numbers there were in Santiago every 
whit as loyal to Spain as were they to America ; and 
it is always depressing to be obliged, whether you 
will or no, to tajce into account even the apparent 
strength of an enemy. 

On the evening of Sunday the whole city was in 
gala array to welcome formally the officers and crew 
of the war-ships. An illuminated parade, which 
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greatly impressed the boys, preceded a banquet to 
the Admiral and officers ; and afterwards, by dint of 
gaining a foothold on a narrow wall beneath an 
open window, they heard the after-dinner speeches, 
and right away they very much wished they hadn't, 
because the speeches greatly depressed them. 
Admiral Cervera and the Archbishop of Santiago 
were the principal speakers, and there was great en- 
thusiasm. Still deeply impressed as they were by 
what they had witnessed, even Jos6, with his lesser 
knowledge of the resources of the States, felt that 
the Archbishop was rather overdoing it when he 
concluded his speech with, "• It is not enough that 
we should win on the sea. The Spanish flag must 
float on the Capitol." 

General Arnold enjoyed a good laugh at the 
Archbishop's expense, as the boys knew he would, 
when they told him about it ; but occasions for 
laughter of any sort grew sadly less with every day 
that followed for many a week. 

During the closing days of May many ships of our 
navy were reconnoitring off Santiago, appearing in 
greater or lesser numbers during the day, and, for 
reasons of their own, disappearing toward the south 
at nightfall. By the morning of May 29th they as- 
certained for a fact, what had been for several days 

assumed, that Cervera's fleet was in very truth in the 
17 
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harbour of Santiago, and Commodore Schley cabled 
the welcome news to Washington, " Enemy in port. 
Recognised Cristobal Colon, Infanta Marie Teresa 
and two torpedo-boat destroyers, moored inside 
Morro behind point. Doubtless the others are 
here." And the others were there, as we know, and 
from that day forward there was no peace for any- 
body in Santiago. On May 31st Commodore Schley 
commenced firing, and, for longer or shorter inter- 
vals, that firing was daily directed against some port 
on shore, until that fateful July third, when Cervera's 
fleet made its brave but futile dash from the har- 
bour. The object of the firing was to harass the 
enemy in every way possible, until our army had 
been transported and was ready to commence an 
attack by land. 

And harass them we did, as you would realise to 
your sorrow, could you read the account of those 
days I am holding in my hand this moment. It is 
a pamphlet written by Lieutenant Jos6 Tejeiro, and 
it is sad reading, I assure you. We were truly 
fighting a war for humanity ; but war in itself is in 
so many ways inseparable from inhumanity, that 
God speed the day of the glorious Peace Tribunal, 
of which the grand old author of " The Man without 
a Country" is so staunch and true an advocate. 
Lieutenant Tejeiro describes the bombardment of 
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June 6th as specially terrible. " During the first 
moments/* he tells us, " the firing was so intense 
that it resembled one prolonged thunder," and he 
adds that he had no idea that any firing could 
be so terrific as that of our ten ships. One gal- 
lant commander, the first officer to be killed in 
the war, lost his life that day, and several were 
wounded, but that the casualties were not more 
numerous was simply a marvel. In another place 
he writes that the firing had become so continuous 
during that month of June, and that distant gun- 
shots had become so identified with Santiago, that 
when they finally ceased people almost missed them ; 
the sound, that at first had caused so much conster- 
nation, having come to be looked upon with indif- 
ference, so naturall}'' does man gradually accustom 
himself to the inevitable. 

But there was much in Santiago those days to 
which it was difficult for any one to become accus- 
tomed, for with everything lacking, living itself be- 
came almost impossible. " Food,** writes the Lieu- 
tenant, " could be obtained only with the greatest 
difficulty, and then at the highest prices. Many 
endured actual hunger day after day, and not a few 
perished from starvation. Animals lay dead from 
hunger in the streets, and it seemed to be the busi- 
ness of no one to remove them. In a little while, 
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too, carriages were no longer to be seen, for there 
were no horses to draw them, and the whole city 
gradually acquired an unmistakable stamp of sad- 
ness. Then from time to time poor wounded fel- 
lows were carried through the streets to the hospital, 
the unfortunate victims of the incessant firing from 
our vessels directed against different points along 
the coast." By this you can gain an idea from an 
eyewitness, of what it meant at that time to be in 
Santiago. 

Late in the afternoon of June 22d, Lloyd and 
Jos6 came home with the news that the American 
troops were effecting a landing at Daquiri. " Let 
us hope, then, that it is the beginning of the end," 
said General Arnold earnestly. Even the General's 
dauntless heart was beginning to fail him, for the 
conditions of living grew daily more depressing and 
difficult in that besieged city. 



CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT THE MARINES TOLD JEAN 

They were walking up and down in the June 
sunshine, Sefior Ruiz and Jean, keeping to the plank 
walk, just wide enough for two, that led from the 
Cob Dock to the sailors* hall. The colour had come 
back into the Sefior*s white face, and he walked with 
the air of one who is proud to find he can do it. 

" You have been good nurses, you and Norman," 
he said, looking down affectionately at Jean. ** I 
am almost ready to bless the fever which landed me 
here on the old Vermont, and which has given me, 
well, a little sister, if you don't mind." 

** Now that's funny," laughed Jean, " because only 
yesterday one of the new men just enlisted asked 
me about my brothers, and I told him I had two 
real ones, Will and Harry, and another make-be- 
lieve one, named Sefior Ruiz. I told him you did not 
know about my making believe at all, but that all 
the while you'd been ill I had said to myself, * Now 

Ruiz is just sort of another big brother to be 
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cared for, and Vm going to be the realest sort of a 
little sister to him/ and with my own big brothers 
way off at the war I have loved to think of you in 
that way, Sefior Ruiz. I love to anyway. Don't 
you think it's splendid when you come across some 
one unexpectedly that you like through and through, 
and that you really would like to take right into 
your family." 

" Not so splendid by half," answered Ruiz, " as 
to come across a whole family that you like through 
and through, and that is ready to take a lonely old 
fellow in." 

" And the beauty of it is," continued Jean, with 
a grateful little smile for the compliment, " that it 
IS something you have just chosen to do. Part of 
your love perhaps for your family is because the 
same blood runs in your veins, I suppose ; but blood 
hasn't anything to do with your friends. You have 
just out and out chosen to love them." 

" Well, then, I don't see but I am a long way 
better off than those real brothers of yours." 

" You don't ! " and Jean looked up with a quizzi- 
cal little smile. " You mustn't be quite so sure of 
that, Seflor Ruiz, because if you could look into my 
heart you would see that there isn't so very much 
room left, after all, beyond what is set apart for Will 
and Harry." 
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"Then I'll just take what's left, Jean, and be 
thankful for so much, as General Arnold used to say 
over and over again down there in Cuba, when there 
seemed mighty little, too, to be thankful for any- 
where under the sky ! " 

" Yes, I've often heard him say that, in his jolly 
cheery way," and Jean's face lighted up at the 
thought. " What a dear old General he is, and what 
would I not give to see him ! Oh, I wonder when 
they'll ever all come back, and if they are not begin- 
ning to have a pretty hard life of it down there in 
Santiago ! It's awful to think of them as right on 
the spot where there is likely to be such hard fight- 
ing. And yet that's exactly where Lloyd wanted to 
be, you know. I should not wonder if he had 
changed his mind by this time, Seflor Ruiz." 

Just at this moment they discovered Norman 
coming down the Vermont's gangway. 

" I have been looking for you. Miss Jean," he said, 
touching his hand to his cap. " Some of the 
wounded from the Cienfuegos cable-cutting were 
brought to the Marine Hospital two weeks ago, you 
remember, and there's a man over there who says he 
would give his eyes to see you. He's the man your 
brother wrote about, who was so badly hurt, and 
whom he took care of." 

"You don't mean Davis, do you, Norman ? " 
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" The very same, Miss Jean." 

" Oh, then let us hurry right down, and get Nagel 
to take us over in the launch. It would take too 
long to walk around by land," for with eager little 
Jean there was never any time to lose when a fixed 
idea had once taken possession of her ardent little 
mind, "You will come too^ Ruiz?" the formal 
sounding Seflor having long ago been dropped. 

** Indeed I will," for in point of fact the Seflor was 
almost as eager as Jean to see some one who had 
seen Harry. They found Nagel in his little one- 
room cabin at the ferry-landing dock, and with steam 
up in the launch, ready to carry a company of sailors 
to join their cruiser down off Tompkinsville. 

" But no orders come second to yours, Miss Jean," 
he said warmly, when Jean had breathlessly proffered 
her request, " and the sailors can wait." 

And the sailors did wait, and Nagel got a sound 
berating from a senior officer, (which he did not 
take to heart in the least, considering whom he had 
been serving,) for being a whole quarter of an hour 
behind time. 

It was visiting day at the hospital, and many 
visitors had arrived ahead of them, but Norman 
knew the comer where he should find his man, and 
he led the way directly there. 

Davis reached for his crutches as soon as he saw 
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Jean coming, but Jean was too quick for him, and 
planted one little hand firmly on his shoulder to keep 
him in his chair and save him that trouble, as she 
asked with unconcealed excitement, 

"And are you really John Davis?" 

" I will not deceive you. Miss Jean," laughed 
Davis, " I really am." 

** But why," (a world of reproval in her tone,) 
" why did you not send for me before ? " 

" IVe only been able to get about since yesterday," 
said Davis, with the apologetic air of a boy who is 
being reprimanded for misbehaviour. 

" Oh, I don't mean to scold you, but truly I don't 
like my patients to wait until they get about before 
they send for me, do I, Seflor Ruiz ? " and the way 
Jean said " my patients " brought a glad look into 
Davis's eyes. She had a masterful way of appro- 
priating you, this dear little Jean, provided her heart 
went out to you at all, and then of so expressing 
that outgoing in look and in tone as to make your 
own heart thrill back in answer. That Jean's heart 
went out to Davis goes almost without saying, and 
Davis was gratefully conscious of it, as only the 
most obtuse of individuals could have failed to be. 
It was that which made the glad look come into his 
eyes, and set his sailor heart beating like a trip-ham- 
mer. 
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" Dear me ! " he said with a comically rueful look, 
" but I have blundered in not sending for you, and 
have missed a great deal into the bargain. But you 
can make up for lost time, Miss Jean. I'll need to 
be looked after for a month yet, I reckon. And are 
you the Spanish fellow she took care of down at Key 
West?" he asked, turning to Ruiz, who had drawn a 
chair to his side. 

" Yes, I'm the fellow, and I'm half sorry to be get- 
ting about, as you say. It's almost like having 
your guardian angel right where you can see her, to 
have Jean looking after you," and Davis seemed 
more crestfallen still, over the fuller realisation of 
what he might have had for the asking. 

" And I had an idea all the time," he said, " that 
it might not be agreeable to the young lady to see 
me lying so helpless there on the cot, so I delayed 
sending for her just out of consideration. Bless me, 
but this being considerate doesn't pay. Still I guess 
I'll try it on a while longer, and be a bit considerate 
of that friend of mine over there," and Davis nodded 
his head toward a young marine, with curly blond 
hair, and a bandaged face, who sat talking to an old 
seaman. "Look here, Kuchmeister," he called. 
" He was wounded in the same game," he explained, 
as Kuchmeister came toward them. "The bullet 
went into his mouth and out through his shoulder 
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Now this is Lieutenant Merrill's little sister, Miss 
Jean," he said turning to Kuchmeister, " and this is 
her sailor friend, Norman Brower, and this is that 
Spanish fellow, Sefior Ruiz. YouVe heard the Lieu- 
tenant talk about all three, haven't you ? *' 

" Indeed I have," and Kuchmeister drew up a 
chair with great readiness, yet in a sort of deprecat- 
ing way that did not escape Jean. 

•* Perhaps he doesn't want to come," she whispered 
to Davis. 

" Now what do you want to look like that for? " 
he asked of Kuchmeister. "The truth is. Miss 
Jean," for sooner or later Jean did compel the truth 
from everybody, " Kuchmeister begged me to promise 
to introduce him to you whenever you came, and I 
told him * No, sir. Not the first time at any rate.' I 
was going to have your first visit quite to myself. 
He could come in second. But now that I have 
been so considerate as to change my mind, you see 
he does not know what to make of it, and acts like a 
cat in a strange garret. Another case where it isn't 
no sort of use to be considerate." 

" It's all the use in the world, isn't it ? " said Jean 
turning to the young marine. " My brother Harry 
has written home about you as well as about John 
Davis, and it would have been all wrong if we had 
not met on my first visit," which cordial reception 
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put Kuchmcister quite at his ease, and the little 
group fell to talking eagerly about the many matters 
of supreme mutual interest. As Harry of course 
came first, Jean and Ruiz put question after question 
to the two marines, naturally wanting to learn all 
that they themselves knew about him, from the day 
that he had left them at Key West. 

"And now," said Jean when satisfied that they 
had gained all the information possible, " will you 
please begin and tell us everything about the cable- 
cutting right from the start ? " 

" Oh, I don't know as I could tell you all about 
it," said Davis a little bashfully. Then, determining 
to try, he added, " You see the Captain called us 
together, and said, ' Boys, you ain't obliged to do it,' 
says he, * but if you want to do it of your own good 
will, all right then, go to work and do it. But I 
want you to understand it ain't to no picnic I am 
sendin' you,' says he. * Maybe you'll come out alive, 
an' maybe you won't.' Well, so he went to work 
and made up a list of volunteers, and I gave my name. 
We found a lot of Spaniards hid in trenches, and 
they were firing away at us, but we didn't mind it a 
bit and went on sawing the cable. See that?" 
he said, leaning over and taking up a fragment of 
submarine cable that lay on the table at the side of 
his cot. " That's what we done. Kuchmeister has 
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a piece like that too. Well, while we was cutting 
the cable, he " (pointing at Kuchmeister) " and other 
marines was banging away at the bushes where the 
Spaniards was hiding. Was I scared ? Only a little 
bit at first. But afterward I got used to it and kept 
on working at the cable as if nothing was the matter. 
And there ain't much to tell besides this, 'cepting 
that after a while my legs were knocked out from 
under me and I didn't know nothing till after the 
surgeon and your brother Harry had gotten me all 
fixed up, and laid me on a cot there on the Marble- 
head." 

" And you," asked Jean, turning to Kuchmeister 
with a world of sympathy in her voice, for some- 
how the bandaged face seemed even more pitiful 
than Davis's crutches, "did you know when you 
were hit?" 

" Yes, I knew, and sometimes I fancy I feel that 
bullet singing through my cheek yet. The way I 
got wounded was this : Our men were armed with a 
machine gun — a one-pounder — and the ordinary 
naval rifles, while I stood with the range-finder 
which our lieutenant had lent me, trying to measure 
the distance from the Spaniards. They were so 
near that we could see their whiskers. Didn't 
they bang away at us ! Well, I guess we were too 
freahi anyway. We had no business to go up so 
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near. I took the range and holloed out : ' Fifty- 
five yards ! ' And as I said it, Reagen, one of our 
men, dropped dead by my side, with a bullet in his 
forehead. ' Let us push up a little nearer,* I said. 
We did, and I remember calling out ' Forty-five ! ' 
That's all I can recollect. I was hit just then. 
What did I feel? Nothing at all. We knew we 
were staking our lives, but we were willing. What 
am I going to do when I get well ? 1*11 put in an 
application to be sent to the same ship again. I 
want to be under Captain McCalla. A better man 
you never saw. I would do an3rthing in the world 
to please him, and when he asked for volunteers to 
go cut the cable, I knew it was going to be a game 
of life and death ; but I just had to go, because it 
was Captain McCalla that wanted it.** 

And so the little company talked on for an hour 
or more, until Norman announced that he must get 
back to the Vermont, when Jean and SeHor Ruiz 
also took leave of their new friends, Jean promising 
to come always on visitors* day, and on other days 
as well, if the surgeon in charge would allow it and 
she could find company. 

"Well,** said Jean, as they started on their way 
home, " after hearing all that, I feel as though I had 
been to the war myself and as though I had been 
wounded besides.** 
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" And you looked it," laughed Norman, " every 
minute that you were listening to those two fellows. 
These Merrills do beat the very Dutch, as I told you, 
Sefior Ruiz, that first day I met you down at Key 
West, for entering into another fellow's feelings; 
now don't they ? " 

"They do," answered Ruiz solemnly, and as 
though he, for one, was very thankful for the same. 



CHAPTER XXII 



AT THE REAL FRONT 



And what of Jean's brother Will? Well, one 
thing is certain ; if I do not hurry up and tell you 
what of Will, I shall hear from a little somebody 
pretty soon, a little somebody whom I am supposed 
to be bringing up, though sometimes matters grow 
confused and it seems as though it were somewhat 
the other way. " It seems to me," she will say, with 
elevated eyebrows and a shrug of the shoulders, 
that " it is rather a one-sided kind of a story, that 
leaves Will out of account, with nine whole chapters 
and not a word of him. You sent him way off to the 
war pages on pages ago, but you didn't say how, and 
you didn't say where, and I call that bad manage- 
ment. I could manage better than that myself." 
" Perhaps you could, dear," I reply, with becoming 
calmness ; and yet I would have you all know that 

in point of fact Will is the very last person in the 
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world really to be " managed " by anybody, as Jean 
herself would tell you. Besides, you cannot tell 
more than one thing at a time, even in a story. Jean 
and the Dry-Dockers have had several letters from 
Will in the weeks since he sailed away, but I, as this 
story's chronicler, have lately had more important 
things to write about. Now, as it happens, how- 
ever. Will is ready to speak for himself, or rather for 
somebody else, but he speaks through a telegram, 
one that brings sad enough news to Jean. Somehow 
her heart misgave her as she took the familiar-look- 
ing envelope from the hand of the orderly who 
brought it, but she read its message through to the 
end without flinching. Then, still keeping the tears 
in check, she carried it to Seflor Ruiz, but she could 
not keep her little lips from trembling as her eyes 
followed his along the message : 



" U. S. S. Brooklyn, 

" Off Santiago de Cuba, 

"June 13th, '98. 

* Harry wounded pretty seriously at Guantanamo 
on Sunday. More comfortable yesterday. Further 
news by telegram or letter every opportunity. Be 
sure you keep a brave heart, little sister. 

*' W. L. Merrill." 
18 
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And Jean straightway determined to obey orders. 
Could she not at least try to do her part at home, 
with those dear brothers of hers so bravely fulfilling 
theirs at the front ? But how to do it ? Oh yes, 
she knew a way ! And indeed what way is there for 
any of us but to plunge right into some all-absorb- 
ing work that takes all our thought and all our 
energy — not quite all our thought, perhaps, for we 
cannot often completely down a heavy heart, but we 
can do much in that direction ? So Jean went to 
the housekeeper at the very outset. " Now, Mrs. 
Allan,** she said entreatingly, " you must just think 
of things to keep me busy till we have better news. 
Harry used to tell me himself that when your heart 
was heavy it was half the battle to keep at things." 
And Mrs. Allan did her best, setting at once about 
a thorough spring " house-cleaning '* of their quar- 
ters, tumbling out the contents of every trunk and 
closet, assigning to Jean no end of sorting over and 
brushing, the cutting of papers for bureau drawers 
and closet-shelves, and the collecting of every dis- 
carded article of clothing that could possibly be of 
any use to anybody, to be sent off in bundles to 
needy people ; until at last every nook and comer 
was in apple-pie order, and there was literally noth- 
ing more to be done ; and just then, oh joy ! this 
great long letter came : 



J 
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" U. S. S. Brooklyn, 

*' Off Santiago de Cuba, 

"June 15 th, 1898. 

" Dear plucky little Jean, 

" Because no one need tell me you haven't been 
plucky while youVe been waiting for more news from 
Harry, and this time it's good news, Jean. Harry is 
getting on all right. He was wounded in two places ; 
in the shoulder and in the left leg just above the 
knee, and this last wound is the more bothersome of 
the two. But never you fear but that he is going to 
get well, for I've been with him for the last twenty- 
four hours, and know all about everything. Captain 
Cook gave me leave of absence yesterday afternoon, 
and down I went post-haste on one of the dispatch 
boats to Guantanamo harbour. I found Harry in a 
tent on the beach, and was he not glad to see me ! 
I was able at once to make arrangements to move 
him out to the hospital ship Solace, and there I left 
him this Wednesday morning, very comfortable, very 
thankful to have escaped with his life, and sending his 
best love to you. Now, Jean, that much to relieve 
your mind, and now to tell your anxious little self 
all about it, no matter how far this little Ansonia 
clock here in my cabin fares on past midnight. You 
have heard a great deal of the fight at Guantanamo 
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by this time through the papers, and you have read 
every word I warrant, but I fancy you will set more 
store by a report from your very own special corre- 
spondent. We will begin at the very beginning, for 
a little girl whose dearest brother" — Will always 
chaffed Jean about caring more for Harry than for 
him, though that was not true, by the way, — " was 
right in the thick of it, has a right to be told every- 
thing. 

" The Marblehead, as you know, was holding 
Guantanamo harbour, waiting the arrival of the 
marines, because it had been decided that it was the 
best point on the coast at which to establish what 
we call a naval base and a coaling station. Well, at 
last the Panther, with the marines aboard, arrived, 
and that same afternoon, last Friday, June tenth, 
they effected a landing, and were the first body of 
American troops to set foot on Cuban soil. But 
what surprised them was that they accomplished it 
without any resistance from the Spaniards, for not a 
single shot was fired. They hardly knew how to 
account for this, unless the Spaniards, perhaps in- 
timidated by the Dolphin and the Vixen, both of 
which had been lying off shore, had considered 
it safer to seek shelter in the town of Guan- 
tanamo, fifteen miles inland. By night our men 
were encamped on a hill that rose directly from the 
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shore, first having burned, for fear of yellow fever, 
a dozen or so deserted houses that they found at 
the entrance of the harbour. In a little while bon- 
fires were cheerily blazing on the highlands, pickets 
were put out, and the marines, feeling safe and happy, 
were thankful to be at last in Cuba where they most 
wanted to be. Saturday passed uneventfully until 
about half-past four in the afternoon. The landing 
of the marines and the baggage had just been com- 
pleted, and many of the men were busy at the time 
hauling water up the steep hill to the camp, while 
quite a number were enjoying a glorious swim in the 
bay, half a mile away. But what a change was 
wrought in a minute ! for at precisely 4.40 P.M. a 
sharp report was heard from the enemy's rifles. The 
fire was instantly returned by the men on guard at 
the camp, and all the men rushed, from wherever 
they happened to be, to the aid of their comrades. 
The men who had been swimming stopped for noth- 
ing but to seize their rifles, and it was some time be- 
fore some of them found the opportunity to slip into 
any sort of clothing. But the firing from the enemy 
soon ceased, and as suddenly as it had begun, which 
made it very diflBcult to. locate it exactly. It simply 
came from some undiscovered point in the dense 
growth of tropical bushes that covered almost all the 
land, except that occupied by the Americans. Colo« 
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nel Huntington, commanding^ at once sent out two 
skirmishing parties, but without gaining sight of the 
Spaniards. Meantime Captain McCalla of the Marble- 
head had sent his marines ashore in a jiffy, and then 
it was that that brother Harry of ours went to the 
real front with the First Battalion of Marines from 
our Navy Yard, and stayed there. It was decided 
to form our men in a semicircle on the slope of the 
hill toward the enemy, and then the fusilade com- 
menced. It soon became evident that the enemy 
had surrounded the camp, and between dusk that 
afternoon and the dawn of Sunday they made at 
least a dozen attacks. At longer or shorter intervals 
volley after volley poured in from every side, but I 
can tell you, Jean, all our men did splendidly and 
acted like veterans. Never one of them fired with- 
out orders, which is wonderful for men who had 
never been under fire before. 

" It was on Sunday afternoon that Harry was 
wounded. He was in charge of one of the skirmish- 
ing parties, and two stray shots, no one knows from 
where, found him. He urged his men to push on 
without him, but they were under orders, in event 
of Lieutenant Merrill's being killed, (it isn't a nice 
word, is it, Jean ? ) or disabled, to return at once to 
camp for further instructions, so back they carried 
Harry with all the care and gentleness possible, and 
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they tell me that was what saved his life, because 
but for the almost immediate attention of the sur- 
geons he never could have weathered through. They 
moved the camp down to a protected spot at the 
foot of the hill at dark on Sunday, and so, once in 
camp, Harry was safe enough as far as the enemy 
were concerned. The Spaniards kept up a pretty 
continuous fire up to Monday afternoon ; and the 
sad result for our side was three men killed, besides 
Assistant Surgeon Gibbs, and eight wounded, includ- 
ing Harry. And now to tell you just a little more 
about Harry, and then to have done, because these 
are full and anxious days, little sister, and I seem 
suddenly to feel as though bed were the one place 
for me. Besides, this is already quite a letter, and 
it is I A. M. by that same little clock. You see I 
heard on Monday morning that Harry had been 
seriously wounded, and it was pretty hard not to 
know, until I went ashore at Guantanamo harbour on 
Tuesday night, whether I should find him alive or 
no. You may believe the fellow was rejoiced at the 
sight of me, and surprised as well. He knew I would 
come if I could, he said, but he thought likely as 
not I could not be spared long enough from the 
Brooklyn. The surgeon would not let him talk much 
with me, but I sat and held his dear old hand for an 
hour or more, and talked to him, and he answered 
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me with those expressive eyes of his. I know of no 
eyes like them. And this is the message, word for 
word, that he sends to you, Tell Jean I am coming 
home to have her care for me just as soon as I can 
get there. Tell her I am out-and-out jealous of Ruiz 
and Davis and that other fellow with the Dutch 
name, and that when I reach there she has got to 
turn her whole attention to me. And he will soon 
come, little sister. I have heard the Panther may 
be ordered home in a week or so, and if that is true, 
Harry shall go abroad of her ; you may stake your 
dear little life on that, Jean. 

" Not a word all this while have I been able to 
learn of General Arnold or the Adamses. It is dread- 
ful to be so near them and yet to be as completely 
separated from them as though we were hundreds 
of miles apart. But very likely they have left Sant- 
iago. I hear that a great many have, and it would 
have been the wiser thing for them to do. Good 
night now, or to be perfectly honest, good morning, 
with all the love of the whole heart of 

" Your second best brother, 

« Will." 

And then I can tell you Jean was glad she had 
been plucky. It would have been so very sad to 
have fallen short of what Will expected of her. It's 
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a fine thing to have some one you love set a high 
standard for you. Indeed I have an idea that what 
Will expects of her has been almost " the making " 
of Jean. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



WITH NERVE UNSHAKEN 



For four or five weeks the Dry-Dockers had been 
having rather a slow time of it. They had their 
regular weekly meetings, but no " extras," as they 
called them. Jean was largely the inspiration of 
that Dry Dock Club, and Jean's time and thought 
had been taken up with other matters. Finally 
little Gabrielle Somers decided to take matters into 
her own hands ; and when Gabrielle decided to do 
a thing like that, she, like her mother before her, 
was not inclined, as they say, to '* mince matters." 
She encountered Jean on the gangway, sallying forth 
from the Vermont, and they had it out right then 
and there, though this " having it out *' made them 
both late to school. 

" Good morning, Jean," said Gabrielle, going 

straight to the point, " I have just come over to tell 

you that you are letting the club run down awfully." 

This accusation quite took Jean's breath away, but 

there was no chance to enter a refutation. " Yes, 
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you are, Jean ; you are not doing your duty by the 
club at all," and Gabrielle folded her little plump 
arms, and glowered at Jean in true Napoleonic 
fashion. " Your time is all taken up with other 
things ; with your Spanish friend there," glancing 
up at the window of Ruiz's cabin with an indignant 
toss of the head, " and with Davis and that other 
marine over at the Hospital. Besides, you ought 
to have introduced Senor Ruiz to the club. Don't 
you suppose we'd like to know him too ? A real 
live Spaniard like that, who comes from a vessel 
that some of our very own Navy Yard men have- 
helped to capture ? You don't seem to care for 
your old friends and people of your own age at all." 
Jean, managing to keep calm, elevated her eye- 
brows, as much as to say, " Oh, a little jealous, are 
you ? " and Gabrielle understood. 

" Yes, we are jealous, and we've got a right to be 
jealous. We made you president of the club because 
we all looked up to you, and counted on you, to 
keep us all stirred up, because, I must say, there's 
no one finer for stirring up than you, Jean. Norman 
says you've got a spirit in you that fairly makes the 
air tingle when you're around, but lately you haven't 
been round with us at all. As for the club, it's not 
the least use in the world, as far as the war goes. 
We're not doing a thing. We girls might be making 
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comfort bags for the soldiers, and certainly there's 
something the boys might do. I think we had bet- 
ter give up being a club at all than to have nothing 
to show for ourselves in times like these." 

Jean stood quietly a moment, thinking, and colour- 
ing to the roots of her hair, as she realised how she 
really had outgrown some of her old friendships, and 
how much store she had come to set by some of the 
new. It took Jean so many seconds to answer, that 
Gabrielle grew a little nervous as to how she ivas 
going to take it, and was greatly relieved when Jean 
at last said slowly, " I believe you are perfectly right, 
Gabrielle, and that I have been very neglectful, but 
I have not meant to do it. There's one excuse for 
me too this last week, — you know I can't help still 
being a good deal worried about Harry." 

" No, of course not, but, Jean," and Gabrielle spoke 
reluctantly, as though it really cost her a pang to 
continue to press the truth home, " the club has been 
awfully dull for a much longer time than that." 

" Do you think Fd better resign, Gabrielle? " 

" No, but I think we'd better have a good rousing 
' My-Lord-what-a-morning ' meeting. There's enough 
good news to have one on. But Jean, I want you to 
understand I haven't said any of these things behind 
your back. I've just come straight to you with what 
IVc heard some of the others say." 
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" Well, that*s very kind of you,** Jean replied, with 
a quizzical little look in her eyes which puzzled Ga- 
brielle. I imagine Jean was thinking this might 
sometimes be a wise thing to do, and sometimes any- 
thing but wise. Indeed, we all need an almost owl- 
ish wisdom at times to decide which course is best ; 
particularly when, as occasionally happens, your 
friends' interests are actually dearer to you than your 
own, and when you would not make a mistake for 
all the world. But in this case, as it turned out, Ga- 
brielle had made no mistake. To be fair and square 
was a working creed with Jean, and if she had not 
been fair to the club she wanted to know it. Now 
as she thought it over she felt sure Gabrielle was 
right, and, though the realisation hurt her, she was 
really thankful to Gabrielle for being honest enough 
to come straight to her about it ; and she told Ga- 
brielle so. To make amends just as promptly as 
possible became Jean's all-absorbing thought, and 
she set vigorously about it the minute school was 
over. The best thing to do seemed to be to take 
Gabrielle's advice, call a meeting of the club at once, 
and make it as wide-awake and inspiring as possible. 
Norman was seen, and he promised to try to think 
up some way to interest the boys in connection with 
the war, and to come and make a speech regarding 
it Ruiz accepted with pleasure an invitation to be 
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presented to the club, and to tell all about the cai>- 
ture of the Miguel Jover, and Gabrielle's mother was 
persuaded to come and tell the girls just how to set 
ribout the making of the comfort bags ; and best of 
rAlf three of the band consented to attend and 
lead the children in the singing of some of the 
national songs at the commencement of the meet- 
ing. 

And so they gathered in " No. 3 " early the next 
afternoon, and had a meeting highly satisfactory to 
the club's most ardent patriots, which fully re-estab- 
lished Jean's reputation as a leader and worthy club- 
president. 

Then, just at the meeting's close, a breathless 
little messenger came clambering down the steps of 
the Dry Dock, with word for Jean that the Panther 
was at Quarantine and would anchor ofiF Tompkins- 
ville, Staten Island, in a few hours. It was thrilling 
news, for it meant that by nightfall, probably, Harry 
would be safe once more aboard the Vermont. But 
even in the midst of her excitement Jean's awakened 
conscience was mindful of the club ; and, calling the 
meeting once more to order, she announced the mes- 
sage she had just received, and invited all present to 
go down with her on the launch to meet the Panther. 
And if there was lurking anywhere any inclination 
still to take Jean to task it must have vanished utterly 
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under the benign influence of that most gracious and 
whole-hearted invitation. 

" But how do you know we can have the launch ?'" 
asked Teddy Valentine in a rash moment. Teddy 
you remember was a member of the Cuban Com- 
mittee that waited on the President. 

" As though I would go ahead like this if I did 
not know ! *' answered Jean in an aside, a little 
curtly. She did not like to hear any one question 
the having of anything for so important an event as 
Harry's home-coming. " It was promised to me 
days ago," she condescended to explain, " for when- 
ever we should have word from the Panther. And 
now we must all meet at the Cob Dock just as 
quickly as ever we can get there." 

Coxswain Nagel, feeling pretty confident that the 
Panther was likely to be reported that afternoon, 
had everything in readiness, so that he was at the 
appointed place of meeting with his launch quite as 
quickly as the children. Ruiz and Norman were also of 
the party, and indeed they might actually be needed, 
because no one could tell, of course, how Harry h?x\ 
fared on the trip home, and in just what conditioPi 
they would find him. 

Jean gave an audible sigh as she stepped aboard 
and saw the stretcher with the blankets folded across 
it. She had herself decided beforehand, with Nor- 
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man and Ruiz, that it was wise to take it, still the 
sight of it gave her a real little pang ; and how 
fervently she hoped it would not be needed ! 

It was on the whole a quiet little party aboard 
the launch that morning. Jean's mood was perhaps 
contagious, for, as the moment of meeting neared, 
her fears as to in what shape they would find Harry 
got a little the best of her joy at his home-coming, 
and the fact was apparent, although she said nothing. 
Even irrepressible Gabrielle, still elate with the im- 
portance of the occasion, had the grace, out of 
deference to Jean, to keep her jubilant feelings 
somewhat in check ; but even Gabrielle herself was 
awed into silence when at last they reached the 
Panther and were being made fast alongside. 

Norman was the first to climb aboard. 

" How is Lieutenant Merrill ? " he asked under 
his breath, the moment he had gained the top of 
the ship's ladder. 

" He has stood the journey remarkably well," said 
the Second Officer, " but he was pretty well knocked 
out, you know." 

" Is he much changed, sir ? " for Norman was 
going to understand the whole situation before he so 
much as made room in the gangway for the others 
to follow. 

" Yes, he's a pretty sick-looking fellow still, but 
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he's bright and cheery and can hardly wait to see 
that little sister of his." 

" Enough said/* and Norman left the way clear 
for the impatient little company behind him ; and 
then, as he and Ruiz and Jean were led to Harry's 
state-room, he whispered to Jean just what the offi- 
cer had told him, and Jean looked up at him with a 
resolute little smile which meant, "Yes, I under- 
stand, Norman." She knew, at least in part, how 
much Harry had been through, and was determined 
to be prepared. 

Jean stepped into the state-room ahead of the 
others ; and the joy in Harry's face at the sight of 
her ! Do you suppose for a minute that I can de- 
scribe it ? And only second to it was the joy with 
which he greeted Norman and Ruiz a few moments 
later. 

" Did you think to bring a stretcher in the launqh 

for me ? " Harry asked quite casually, when the first 

greetings had been exchanged, and somehow for just 

an instant Jean's courage failed her, but Norman 

answered cheerily, " We did that," and Harry never 

knew. Touching beyond all words was it to her to 

see that brother of hers, who had said good-bye to 

her that morning at Key West in all the vigour of his 

young manhood, accepting his helplessness in that 

brave fashion, but it was like him ; and, mastering 
19 
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her faint heart, Jean gave him one more grateful 
and jubilant little hug, while Harry, wan and pale 
as he was, looked as though Heaven had come for 
him, and it had. It often does come to some of us 
here for a while, you know. The glory of the Other 
World is that there it will be eternal — ^that Heaven 
of which we have such blessed foretastes here now 
and then. That is why we look forward with such 
longing in our hearts sometimes. 

Harry laughed his old merry laugh when they told 
him that the whole Dry Dock Club was in waiting 
on the deck at the gangway, and the moment he 
came in sight of them he directed the stretcher to 
be set down at once, that he might shake hands 
with them one by one; and to each he was so 
kindly, cordial and gracious that each felt that 
he or she was just the one he was specially glad 
to see. 

It was with the greatest gentleness, I assure you, 
that four of the Panther's crew lowered Harry to 
the launch, and all hands came thronging to the 
gangway to see him off. Literally there was not a 
heart among them to which he had not won his 
way during the three weeks he had been on board. 
Harry well was masterful enough, but Harry ill, with 
the light of heroic resignation on his handsome face, 
and the great love for his fellow-men shining, as 
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always, in his eyes, was Masterful with a big M, be- 
yond all words. Most of the men on the Panther 
knew that Harry might never be able to move about 
in the old way, and they knew that Harry knew too ; 
yet look at him ! Not a word of complaint had 
fallen from his lips on that homeward voyage, and 
he had been the embodiment of good cheer every 
waking hour both day and night. All wondered 
how it was to be accounted for. Many knew for a 
certainty that life would simply be unbearable under 
those circumstances for them, and for every one as 
well who had aught to do with them. Two or three, 
bolder than the others, had made their way to 
Harry's side in some favouring moment, and had 
asked him the secret, and Harry nothing loth had 
told them ; and there came a day later on when he 
told Jean. 

As quickly as possible, after Harry had been 
transferred to the stretcher on the launch, his few 
belongings were also brought aboard, and in a mo- 
ment they were clear of the Panther's side, while the 
officers and crew gave a good-bye cheer with a will 
for *' gallant Lieutenant Merrill." 

Jean took her place on a camp chair close at 
Harry's side, and, seated with her left arm across 
his pillow, and his right hand clasped close in hers, 
she looked the picture of the little guardian angel 
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Seftor Ruiz gave her credit for being. A guardian 
angel too who had taken up the rdle for all time, and 
would desert her post never. 

For the first part of the sail home the Dry-Dockers 
sat at a respectful distance, shooting furtive glances 
at Jean now and again, or gazing at her with no 
attempt to disguise the envy in their hearts. There 
was not one of them but would have exchanged 
places with her at a bound. 

" What wouldn't I give," whispered Gabrielle to 
Teddy Valentine, " to be Jean ! To be the only 
sister to two big brothers like Will and Harry 
Merrill. I wonder what it is makes them so per- 
fectly fine ? " 

** I can tell if you'd like to know," said Norman, 
who was sitting near and chanced to overhear, " it's 
the souls inside of 'em. They are of what you might 
call a mammoth variety." 

" I believe that is it," said Gabrielle seriously, but 
making a mental note the while to remember to ask 
her mother just what was meant by that kind of a 
soul ; and the sad part of that was that her mother 
was almost the last woman in the world to be able to 
tell her. 

" Now I know what I wish you would all do," 
said Harry, when they were still a half-hour's sail 
from the Navy Yard, "I wish you would sing 
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every Dry Dock song you can remember all the rest 
of the way home.*' 

" Won't it tire you ? " asked Gabrielle, with grand- 
motherly solicitude. 

" Not a mite, thank you. Nerves are all right and 
steady you know." 

" What shall we begin with?" asked Jean. 

" As though any Dry-Docker could ask that ! " 
Harry answered, and instantly, *' My Lord, what a 
morning ! " rang out by common consent, and so 
the launch carried its precious singing load on to- 
ward the Cob Dock ; and the people on the ferry- 
boats, and the men on all the small craft they passed, 
waved or smiled at the merry party, and wondered 
what might be the occasion. 

And when they neared the Vermont it seemed as 
though half the yard were there to meet them, with 
the crew of the receiving ship drawn up in mili- 
tary fashion on the very outer edge of the dock. 
The Vermont's band was also there, and on the qui 
vive for a signal from Norman, which was to mean, 
" All right, play away." Indeed all eyes were 
strained for the same signal, and, when Norman gave 
it, a cheer, which had not been arranged for, got in 
a second ahead of the " Star-Spangled Banner/' 
which had ; and " so they brought their warrior 
home." 
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'• Do you know," said Jean, when Norman, having 
done everything possible to make Harry comfortable 
in his state-room, came to say good-night to her, 
" do you know I not only felt my own heart jump 
when that cheer went up for Harry, and the * Star- 
Spangled Banner' rang out, but I felt all the other 
people's." 

" So did I," said Norman, solemnly. " It was the 
thrillingest moment I ever knew." 

As for the Dry-Dockers, do you suppose there 
was one among them with whom that afternoon had 
not thoroughly reinstated Jean, or who would have 
exchanged her for any other president either in the 
Navy Yard or out of it ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 



NEWS FROM THE FLEETS 



If they had known, those friends of yours so com- 
fortably housed on the old Vermont, how it was 
actually faring with their friends and ours down in 
Santiago, they could hardly have drawn one easy 
breath. Of course they surmised that living in a be- 
sieged city must be in many ways distressing, and 
they were therefore anxious ; but surmising is not 
knowing, and one may still take comfort in hoping 
for the best. 

But hoping for the best was no longer able to hold 
its own in the Santiago household. They had lost 
heart, all four of them. General Arnold, Mrs. Adams, 
Lloyd and Jos6 ; and there seemed to be a little re- 
lief in frankly making that admission. What with 
poor food, and little of it, they were no longer phys- 
ically equal to hoping. They knew it must all come 
right in the end. The American troops were closing 
in, in a great semicircle on the land side, and there 

was the strong fleet on guard just outside the har- 

«9S 
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bour. There was no question about the final issue, 
but in the meantime what might not happen ? Those 
very streets of Santiago might easily be the scene of 
a hand-to-hand conflict; and even battle-loving Jos^ 
shrank from that dread thought. So their hearts 
were really faint within them, though they still tried 
to keep constantly busy at something, as the one 
way of making the days endurable. 

On the morning of the third of July they were 
seated about a table in the living-room, rolling ban- 
dages. They had gotten at their work at an early 
hour too, just for the sake of keeping busy. It was 
the first day that the boys had been willing to settle 
down at home in this fashion, but this morning, as it 
happened, they were more than willing. On the first 
of July the battle of San Juan and El Caney had 
been fought, and when early that same afternoon 
they had commenced bringing the wounded from 
the front into Santiago, Lloyd and Jos^ had wit- 
nessed sights such as had blanched even their 
bronzed little faces, and they came home resolved to 
fare no more abroad for the present, unless it came 
about that they could in some way be of use. 

" I shan't forget Friday afternoon in a hurry, shall 
you, Jos6 ? " said Lloyd, with a shudder that he made 
no attempt to hide ; and Jos6 gave a sympathetic 
little shiver in response. 
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" I wonder how many poor fellows we saw carried 
into the hospital," he said. 

" It must have been a hard, hard fight," said General 
Arnold, who was seated in an arm-chair at one of the 
bowed windows, " and I must indeed be growing 
old," he added sadly, " for I am thankful I was not 
in It, 

" And I am thankful too," said Lloyd earnestly, 
" so I must be growing old myself. Did I tell you, 
Grandpa, that we saw General Linares being carried 
on a stretcher, too ? They had dressed his wound at 
the hospital, and were taking him home. And we 
saw a lot of the retreating officers and men besides. 
Most of them were hardly able to put one foot in 
front of the other, and they were a pitiful looking 
set I can tell you. And do you know, Grandpa, that 
the Spanish had only five hundred and twenty men 
at El Caney, and yet they defended it for ten hours 
against more than three thousand of ours, and when 
at last they had to retreat they had less than a hun- 
dred left, and some of those were wounded ? It was 
a good deal on the order of the * Charge of the Light 
Brigade,' it strikes me," and no one would have 
thought, to hear Lloyd's stout praise of the Spaniards, 
that he was the most ardent of young Americans. 

" No, Lloyd, I had not heard the figures," said 
General Arnold, glad that Lloyd was appreciative of 
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the courage even of an enemy, " though I knew the 
odds were terribly against them, but it seems to me 
that now, with El Caney taken, it must be only a 
question of a day or two before Santiago surrenders, 
unless General Escario arrives with Spanish rein- 
forcements, and it will be a comfort to have it all 
over without more bloodshed." 

Just at this moment Dario arrived upon the scene, 
having opened the outer door and entered the living 
room unannounced. The little Cuban was still in 
the employ of Lloyd and Jos^, only now he worked 
for a daily portion of as much food as could be spared 
him, instead of for pesetas. Every morning he re- 
ported at the house, pouring out to his always eager 
listener, General Arnold, all the information he had 
been able to gather regarding what was happening 
outside of the city, both landward and seaward. 
This morning the very consequential air with which 
he entered showed that he felt he was the bearer 
of very important news, but he waited for the 
General's usual, " Well, what word this morning, little 
courier?" 

" They say," he answered, in a tragic sort of a 
whisper, gripping his ragged palmetto hat with both 
hands tight against his breast as he spoke, " they 
say that Cervera is going out. Yes, really," for his 
hearers looked sceptical, " and I know for sure that 
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yesterday afternoon a pilot was sent out to each one 
of the ships. I know Miguel Lopez, the pilot who 
has been put aboard the Teresa. I saw him get into 
the boat myself, and what's more I watched him 
taken aboard. Then all the companies of the fleet 
have gone back to the ships from the city, and 
they've taken in all their boats and steam launches.'* 
" That certainly looks like business," said the 
General thoughtfully, " but whatever can they mean 
to do ? It will be complete destruction for them if 
they engage our fleet. I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for a single one to succeed in getting away. 
What do the Spaniards say about it ? " for Dario 
was generally able to report the Spanish point of 
view, gaining much of his information by playing 
eavesdropper in the neighbourhood of the Captaincy 
of the Port, the headquarters of the Spanish officers. 
" Well, I heard Lieutenant Tejeiro say that if the 
Spanish fleet was really going out it could mean 
only one thing, — that other Spanish ships were 
coming to join it. That never in the world would 
they be sent out to encounter those great, strong 
battle-ships alone. He said that the other fleet 
must have passed within signalling distance of 
Puerto Rico, and that so Admiral Cervera, knowing 
the speed and taking into account the difference in 
time, would know when to go out and meet it, and 
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that the chances were that together they would 
defeat the Americans." 

It was really astonishing how versed Dario had 
become in well-chosen phrases picked up at the 
Captaincy; though he always imparted his infor- 
mation in such a breathless torrent of broken English 
that none but the initiated could possibly under- 
stand. 

" But he said," Dario went on to explain, "that 
he's awfully afraid their ships will come to grief in 
the channel of the harbour. It's a bad place to get 
through anyway without having to fight a battle at 
the same time." 

" That's a crazy, impossible sort of an idea about 
another fleet," — said the General decidedly. ** I 
don't believe for a minute there are any other Span- 
ish vessels on their way here." 

" Listen ! " cried Jos^, putting his finger to his 
lips, but there was no need to say " Listen," for all 
had heard the sudden booming of cannon, which 
almost instantly increased to a terrific cannonade. 
General Arnold glanced at his watch. It was exactly 
ten o'clock. 

" The fleet must have gone out," he said quietly. 
Instantly Lloyd and Jos^, with Dario at their heels, 
were out of the house and on their way to the Cap- 
taincy of the Port, before Mrs. Adams had really 
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. made up her mind whether to let them go or not. 
At the Captaincy they found an excited group of 
Spanish officers, the keenest emotion in every face, 
and all eyes strained in the direction of the harbour's 
mouth. The intervening mountains, however, pre- 
vented their seeing anything of what was going on 
outside, save the smoke from the firing, which rose 
on the still morning air in four distinct groups. And 
all this time the noise of the gunshots, echoed by 
the valleys and hills, was terrific, and the earth fairly 
trembled. It was exactly ten o'clock when the can- 
nonading began, and at ten-forty Morro Castle 
signalled to the Captaincy, ** The Spanish fleet is 
fighting in wing formation at Punta Cabrera. The 
enemy does not seem to have the range and it seems 
as though our fleet would succeed in escaping." 

This message was passed joyfully from mouth to 
mouth, and Dario, with a woe-begone little face, 
was sent to carry it home to General Arnold. All 
day long the boys hung about the headquarters, and 
at twelve-thirty word came from Morro that the two 
Spanish destroyers were lost ; but still somehow or 
other all the Spaniards seemed to be in high spirits, 
believing that the fleet had escaped. Lloyd and 
Jos6 could not see for the life of them, from any- 
thing they heard, what there was to base such an 
assurance upon ; and so, feeling that some news 
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which was good news to the Spaniards, must be for 
some reason withheld from the public, they waited 
dejectedly about the Captaincy, with their hearts as 
heavy as two little hearts could well be. They had 
hoped such great things, and with reason too, of 
that great, strong American fleet outside the harbour. 
But at six o'clock news of a different character 
arrived in an unexpected way. Dario was the first 
of the three boys to discover an excited little com- 
pany a short distance down the street. 

" Why, sure as I live, there is Lopez who took 
out the Teresa,** he fairly gasped ; and you may be- 
lieve the boys were at the pilot's side in an instant. 
He was a sorry enough object, soaked with the rain 
that had commenced falling, and looking as if he 
had lived through a lifetime since morning. The 
man was almost too exhausted to speak, but suc- 
ceeded in telling, in broken and disconnected sen- 
tences, that both the Teresa and the Oquenda had 
caught fire, and had been run aground just beyond 
Punta Cabrera, that five shipwrecked sailors had 
taken refuge at his home at Cinco Reales on the 
coast, and that a great many more, most of them 
wounded or disabled, were making their way back 
to Santiago as best they could. And he also ven- 
tured the belief that not a single ship would escape, 

" There now, what did I tell you ? ** said the look 
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that Lloyd gave Jos^. ** I thought as much," Jos6 
looked in answer, but neither of them spoke. They 
•were too anxious not to miss a word that might give 
them any additional information. Later on, when 
Lopez had been revived with food, they stood in the 
fore-front of the crowd that listened breathlessly to 
the story he had to tell. 

" I was in the forward tower,** he said, ** by the 
side of Admiral Cei*vera, who was as calm as though 
he had been at anchor in his own cabin, and who was 
observing the channel and the hostile ships, and only 
said these words, * Pilot, advise me when we can shift 
the helm.' * I will advise you, Admiral.* I an- 
swered. A few moments later I said : * Admiral, 
the helm may be shifted now.' In a moment the 
Admiral, without shouting, without becoming ex- 
cited, as calm as usual, said, * To starboard ! * and the 
next minute, * Fire ! * At the same moment the 
two guns of the turret and those of the port battery 
fired on a ship which seemed to me to be the In- 
diana. I thought the ship was sinking. I cannot 
tell you all that passed. By this time there were 
already many dead and wounded in the battery, be- 
cause they had been firing on us for some time ; and 
I believe, in spite of the water that was in the ship, 
she was already then on fire. The Admiral said to 
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let them pay you, because you have earned it well 

and he continued to give orders." 

" And I wonder where the brave old Admiral 
now," commented one of a group of three or fo 
shipwrecked sailors who had mingled in the crow 

" Well, alive or dead," said another, " I think t 
going out of Admiral Cervera one of the bravi 
deeds on record. He had his orders and he obey 
them, though he knew they meant certain destructi( 
And what is more, as is plain from what Lopez h< 
has told us, he went out calmly and with a clear he: 
A man has to be master of himself, I can tell you, 
command a ship against such fearful odds as thos< 

" And Admiral Cervera was not the only bra 
one either," resumed the sailor who had first spokt 
" I happen to know that all the officers knew p 
fectly well what was going to happen, and nei 
again expected to see the friends of whom they to 
leave on shore." 

" Let Lopez go on," muttered some one on t 
outside of the crowd, and Lopez went on. Ni 
that he had gotten somewhat braced up it seem 
to be a downright comfort to him to tell over a 
over the day's sad story, so that all he had to s 
grew after a time to be but a repetition of what 
had said before. Then, and not till then, did Llo 
and Jos6 decide that they had probably gained 
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the information that could come to hand for a while 
at least ; and the moment they were quite sure of 
that, they were only too eager to take to their heels 
and speed homeward with the marvellous news. 
Dario had begged several times over to be allowed to 
run back with a message, but the boys had felt they 
must themselves be the bearers of such glorious and 
all-important tidings. 

You can imagine with what joy General Arnold and 
Mrs. Adams listened to all they had to tell, and yet 
how they longed to know more : whether any of our 
great ships had by any possibility gone to the bot- 
tom with all on board, and how great had been the 
casualties both among our men and the poor Span- 
iards. 

Who could have dreamed what we all learned for 
a fact here in the States the next day, that on that 
most glorious of all glorious Fourths, (save the very 
first,) the entire Spanish fleet had been destroyed, 
and with the loss on our side of but a single life ? 
Not in this world, at least so it seems to me, can we 
ever determine to what extent the moulding hand of 
Providence enters into these little lives of ours ; but 
surely some great and overshadowing power kept 
guard over our crews and ships that day, protecting 
them from all the chances of ordinary warfare. 

You would feel that this must have been so, could 
20 
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you stand in that gun-room, not more than twenty 
feet square, on the Brooklyn, where fourteen men 
manned the guns, and where a bursting Spanish shell 
struck in at least a hundred places without even so 
much as wounding one of the fourteen. Surely it 
would seen that miracles still find their way into our 
nineteenth century calendar. 

But only such news as could be reported by the 
Spaniards themselves came to any ears that night in 
Santiago, and indeed for many days following. Not 
until the surrender itself was accomplished on the 
seventeenth of July, did Lloyd and Jos^ come to 
the knowledge of the wonderful details, such as were 
joyfully passed from one Dry-Docker to another 
within twenty-four hours of the event itself. And 
to what heights of enthusiasm did those same little 
Dry-Dockers rise on the wings of that almost in- 
credible news ! Lloyd would almost have " eaten 
his heart out," (as people say when they want to 
express the keenest sort of regret,) if he had realised 
all he was missing. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A LONG DAY*S JOURNEY 

But it happened that not for all who loved our 
country and rejoiced in her victories by land or sea, 
was that Fourth of July glorious which followed the 
great naval victory. Earlier than usual the next day 
little Dario put in an appearance at General Arnold's 
with such further details of the engagement as he 
had been able to glean, and almost in the same breath 
he told what they all had been daily dreading to hear, 
— that General Shafter had notified the consuls that 
the city would that day be bombarded. 

** Now we have no choice but to go," said the Gen- 
eral solemnly. " Somehow I could not bring myself 
to believe the day would really come." Indeed it 
was simply this conviction on the part of General 
Arnold that had kept them until now from seeking 
refuge somewhere outside the city. 

Later in the morning word was brought that the 

bombardment had been postponed twenty-four hours, 

that more time might be given to those who desired 

to leave their homes. 
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It was a busy and a sorrowful Fourth for the Arnold 
household, as for many another, and at daybreak 
next morning the little party of six, General Arnold, 
Mrs. Adams, old Rosa, Lloyd, Jos^, and little Dario, 
who had begged to be taken along, joined the gfreat 
compact crowd, composed chiefly of old men, women, 
and children, who were emigrating to El Caney, a 
league and a half away. 

All had to walk, even the feeblest, as neither horses 
nor vehicles of any kind were to be had. And when 
this motley company, among whom were many 
women of wealth not accustomed to any sort of 
hardship, reached El Caney, they found only a little 
village of not more than two hundred houses, and 
many of those riddled with the bullets of the battle 
of July first ; while the great body of emigrants, all 
in need of some sort of housing, were twenty thou- 
sand strong. 

There is no chapter so sad by half in the history 
of the brief Spanish war as the story of that eleven 
days' stay of the refugees from Santiago at El Caney. 
It is a chapter that has not yet been realised by many. 

Somehow or other an impression had universally 
prevailed among the emigrants that they could prob- 
ably return to the city of Santiago at the expiration 
of three days at most, and so neither in the matter 
of food nor clothing had provision been made for a 
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longer stay. Indeed, in any event, few could have 
managed, — since everything had to be carried by 
hand, — to take supplies for a longer time. And now 
you can imagine what happened under these condi- 
tions. Men and women, children and old people, 
-white persons and black, were huddled together. 
Indeed there were seldom less than eighty people 
stowed away in one house, and in some houses there 
were as many as two hundred. Food was naturally 
soon exhausted, and all had to live on mangoes and 
mamoncillos. As a result of this sort of subsisting 
and of drinking the polluted river-water, fatal malarial 
and alarming fevers broke out on every side, so that 
people who were well one day were dead and buried 
a day or two later. Indeed, there were as many as 
fifty deaths a day, and the dead had to be carried to the 
cemeteries by members of their own families. Within 
the houses conditions were something fearful. The 
children, ill from lack of food, or from food they 
could not digest, were crying day and night, so that 
quiet or rest became impossible for all alike ; and as 
the doors of the poorly ventilated houses were kept 
closed to prevent those who were shelterless from 
forcing an entrance, the atmosphere was simply ter- 
rible. 

AH this while the actual bombardment of Santiago 
was for some reason still postponed. And, this 
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wretched life went on until even the most brave- 
hearted admitted that to be killed outright by actual 
bombardment seemed better than this living death ; 
and they drew up a petition to General Shafter, 
which is about as sad a document as one would care 
to read. 

They reminded him that they had been told that 
Santiago would be bombarded on the morning of 
the fifth of July; that as a result most of the in- 
habitants had taken refuge at El Caney ; that it was 
now ten days, and yet the city had been neither 
taken nor bombarded ; that nothing apparently had 
been attempted but a partial bombardment, by which 
no result appeared to have been attained, and that 
there seemed to be no probability of any change in 
the terrible situation for the near future ; and they 
explained that all this time the refugees were hud- 
dled together in El Caney, many without a roof 
over their heads, and the others housed too closely 
to permit even of room to lie down upon the floors. 
The petition closed with these words : 

" We now invoke that same humanity which has 
been the motive of this war, to ask that something 
be done as soon as possible to put an end to this 
terrible state of affairs, or that arrangements be made 
with the Spanish authorities, permitting us to return 
to the city, where we would rather die from the shells, 
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or be buried under the ruins of our homes, than perish 
slowly from hunger and disease and the privations 
"we are suffering." 

This petition, dated the fourteenth of July, had 
effect, and on the sixteenth the refugees were per- 
mitted to return to Santiago. 

A day or two previous to the drawing up of the 
petition the brave Spanish General Linares, whom 
Lloyd and Jos6 had seen carried from the hospital 
to his home, had forwarded a long cablegram to the 
Spanish Minister of War at Madrid, which was as 
pathetic reading as the petition of the refugees. He 
told of the entire prostration of the army from lack 
of every necessity of life. He said, among other 
things, " The situation is fatal. Surrender inevi- 
table. We are only prolonging the agony. These 
defenders " (meaning the Spanish soldiers,) " are not 
just beginning a campaign full of enthusiasm and 
energy ; they have been fighting for three years with 
the climate, privations and fatigues, and now that 
the more critical time has arrived, their courage and 
physical strength are exhausted. There is a limit to 
the honour of arms, and I appeal to the judgment 
of the Government and the whole nation, for these 
long-suffering troops have saved that honour many 
times since the i8th day of May when they sustained 
the first bombardment.** 
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Doubtless these two documents, one addressed to 
the American authorities, and the other to the Span- 
ish, helped to hasten the end ; as indeed by every 
right of reason and humanity they should have 
helped. On the i6th of July the refugees were per- 
mitted to return to Santiago, — and on the 17th, 
under a giant cotton tree, the capitulation of the 
surrender of the city was signed. 

And what of our friends all this while ? Did they 
have to share all the distress of those ten days at El 
Caney ? Yes, indeed they did, all save the herding in 
the stifling houses. Better the scorching sun and the 
soaking rains many times over, than the unbreathable 
air of those wretched pens ; and when, late in the after- 
noon of that first day, seeking the outskirts of the 
town, they chanced across a tumble-down cattle-shed, 
they immediately took possession of it. Too worn- 
out and wearied even to speak, General Arnold sank 
down under the shelter of the shed, while the others 
set quickly to work to make it as habitable as possible. 
Jos6, thanks to his contact with the Insurgents, knew 
just what needed to be done, and gave one direction 
after another with the air of a major-domo. Even 
Mrs. Adams and Rosa did as they were bid, and by 
actual nightfall not only had they rigged up three 
sapling couches within the shed, but they had also 
constructed a rancho close beside it, large enough to 
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accommodate the three boys. Dario's part of the 
baggage had been a great bundle of travelling rugs, 
which the General himself had considered wholly un- 
necessary ; but all the party would have been the 
easiest possible prey to fever except for that protec- 
tion. All slept the sleep of utter exhaustion that 
night, and in the morning they set about establishing 
a veritable little camp. They succeeded in securing 
a meagre cooking outfit and some tin cups and plates 
in the village, and Rosa, with the help of little Dario, 
spared no trouble to serve up as tempting dishes as 
the limitations of the larder permitted. 

" No matter if it*s only for a day or two," said 
Rosa, " there ain't never a time when it ain't worth 
while to make things as comfortable as possible." 

But Rosa's day or two, as you know, stretched 
itself out into ten, and on the night of the fifth the 
shadow of a great anxiety made its way into the 
little camp. Late that evening General Arnold 
having fallen asleep as usual at an early hour, woke 
suddenly with a sharp little moan of pain. It must 
have been a pain indeed to make the stoical old 
soldier give vent to any sort of moan ; but after 
that, alas, the moans followed at almost regular in- 
tervals, for every breath was an agony. 

There was little enough they could do to relieve 
him, nothing in fact but to heat water to the boiling 
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point over the camp-fire, and to apply hot flannels, 
for which Rosa's red skirt torn into strips did 
service. 

" This looks like pleurisy, Alice," said General 
Arnold, between the paroxysms of pain, " and if it is 
and it's my time to go, it's all right. I thought a 
while back there that I should love to live to board 
the old Vermont once more, but I do not care now. 
It is all right either way." 

Mrs. Adams could not answer, but Rosa as always 
rose to the occasion. 

" This does look like pleurisy sure enough, Gen- 
neral Arnold, but never you fear," she added cheer- 
ily, " it ain't going to carry you off. No, sir! Just 
you wait till we bring one of those army surgeons 
out here first thing in the morning, and make some 
of those Red Cross people give us a few necessaries, 
and we'll get you round in no time at all. Just you 
take old Rosa's word, General. You know she knows 
a heap about nursing in general, and more about 
pleurisy in particular, and this kind of yours, painful 
as it is, ain't the killing kind." And Rosa comforted 
all hearts through the long painful night, while she 
and Mrs. Adams worked unceasingly over the Gen- 
eral, and the boys kept the camp-fire blazing at its 
brightest with the wood that had been gathered for 
the next day's cooking. 
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In the morning the surgeon came ; and the Red 
Cross people, who were half starved themselves, did 
ivhat they could in supplying nourishing food as 
•well as remedies ; but the surgeon looked grave, and, 
although he said it was not at all impossible that the 
General would pull through, they all felt there was 
little enough ground for encouragement. There was 
one blessed feature, however, they had succeeded in 
relieving the excruciating pain, and the General him- 
self seemed as comfortable as the exigencies of that 
little extemporised camp permitted. 

By the third day it seemed as though he really 
would recover, and that night he dropped off to 
sleep as quietly as a little child. About midnight 
he woke, however. 

" Alice, are you awake ? " he called softly. 

" Yes, indeed," she answered, and was at his side 
in an instant. 

" Time's up," he said, quietly gazing up to his 
daughter's face, with a smile which seemed to gather 
into itself all the love of his great warm heart. 
" We've lived long and happily together, Alice, but 
time's up." 

There was a look in the General's face which 
showed that he knew of what he spoke, and for 
answer Mrs. Adams could only bury her face on her 
father's arm as she knelt on the ground beside him. 
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" You cannot speak to me, Alice ? Ah, yes, I know 
your heart is half broken at the thought of losing 
me ; but my heart is glad, so don't cry, dear, for love 
of me. Please lift up your head, Alice, so I can see 
your face while I talk with you." 

Mrs. Adams raised her head, and, making a su- 
preme effort, succeeded in summoning a degree of 
self-control and in keeping the sobs in check, though 
the tears would bide no keeping. " Is there danger 
of waking Rosa, do you think ? " asked the General, 
glancing toward Rosa's cot in one corner of the 
shed. 

" No, I think not, Father ; she is too weary to 
waken easily," but Mrs. Adams was almost mute 
with wonderment, so marvellous did it seem to her 
that her father could face the thought of death and 
all its mystery with this marvellous calmness. He 
read her thoughts. 

" You wonder that I can be so calm, Alice ? I 
almost wonder myself. I know for a certainty that 
the end is very near, and yet I am glad. It seems 
so real, that other world, just as real as this. I 
know now that it is not given to men to know how 
truly real it is until they reach the threshold of that 
Home of Homes. Every doubt and fear I have 
ever known has flown. ' Just one thing, Alice, makes 
me sad. I am so sorry I brought you down here 
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into the midst of all this peril and hardship. I was 
self-willed about it, and you were, as always, a dear 
and more than dutiful daughter to come with me. 
What faithful care you have taken of me always, 
dear child ! And there's one thing more you can do 
for me yet, Alice, and that is not to grieve, for truly 
I am done with earth, and glad that my time for 
Heaven has come." 

" But, Father," said Mrs. Adams, speaking through 
blinding tears, "only to-day we have all felt sure 
you were going to get well." 

" Alice dear, I know better. I know the meaning 
of the great weariness that has surged over me many 
times these last few days. It is surely the loosening 
of the silver cord. Don't try to keep me ; that's a 
good daughter. To-night or to-morrow, or the next 
day perhaps, I shall just fall asleep and not waken 
again. And it is better so. I have not really feared 
death these many years. And now just one last 
thing for my sake, Alice. Do not carry this poor 
old body home, dear. Do not think of such a thing. 
Bury it right here in El Caney with the brave soldier 
boys who were killed only last week. We think too 
much of these poor earth bodies of ours, we Chris- 
tians. Do you think of me, Alice, with the glorious 
new body that shall be mine the moment my spirit 
leaves this worn-out earthly one. It has done good 
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service, but I am through with it. And now good- 
night, Alice, for I am tired. If I wake again I ivill 
talk with Lloyd and Rosa about my going homey 
but don't call them now, dear. Indeed I am too 
tired to talk to any one but you. Good-night, 
and God be with you, little daughter," and, turn- 
ing on his side, General Arnold soon fell asleep 
with one hand folded comfortably under his cheek. 
Drawing an empty box to the side of the couch, 
Mrs. Adams sat all night long beside her father, with 
her head resting on his right hand, which lay in 
hers ; from utter weariness sleeping a little while at 
times, and yet all the while conscious that her father 
was breathing quietly and regularly. The glowing 
embers of the little camp-fire outside had long since 
grown grey and ashen, and the only light came from 
a lantern hung in the corner beyond Rosa's couch. 

At daybreak Rosa wakened, and hurried to the 
General's side. 

" Why, Mrs. Adams ! How long have you been 
here ? " she asked, in an anxious whisper. 

" All night, Rosa. He called me at twelve o'clock, 
told me he knew the end was near, and said many 
precious things to me. He left good-bye for you 
all, if he should not wake again." 

Rosa stood transfixed, with tears streaming down 
her kind old face. 
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" Oh, why did you not call me, Mrs. Adams ? " 
" He would not let me, Rosa. He was so tired. 
He said he would talk with you and Lloyd when he 
wakened, and if he should not you would under- 
stand.*' 

And the old General was right. He did not again 
waken to any real consciousness, and late on the 
morrow his breathing became more and more 
laboured, and at sunset his spirit went home to God 
who gave it. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



EVER IN THE LIGHT 



Jean stood on the Vermont's gangway, just think- 
ing, as Norman, who had left the ship by the for- 
ward gangway, came whistling down the Cob Dock, 
Norman did a great deal of whistling those days. 
" It doesn't exactly keep my spirits up," he had 
confided to Jean, " but it keeps up appearances, and 
that is sometimes worth while, you know." 

** I am on my way for the mail," he said, stopping 
for a moment at the foot of the gangway. " A letter 
this morning, sure. Miss Jean." 

" Do you really think so ? " for they had been 
anxiously watching for some word from Santiago 
for several days, so eager were they to learn how it 
fared with their near and dear ones there. 

" Well, hold it high if you have one," Jean called 

after Norman, " the moment you come around the 

corner of the barracks, so I can see. How long will 

it take you ? " 

" A quarter of an hour, to the minute," said Nor. 
320 
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man, glancing at his huge silver watch, that he might 
be able to prove his calculation ; and Jean hurried 
to the balcony aft of the officers* quarters, to watch 
and wait. It was with a serene and happy look too 
that she settled herself comfortably against the ship's 
stern, and gazed out over the flower-filled boxes that 
lined the balcony rail, in the direction in which Nor- 
man had gone. Given a reason for a hopeful forward 
look, Jean always took advantage of it, giving her 
glorious imagination the rein, and dreaming all sorts 
of delightful things, until, as sometimes happened, 
she was simply impelled by circumstances to relin- 
quish the joyful looking-forward. " Still, it's not a 
foolish thing to do," she argued, "you have had 
such a happy time dreaming, even if it doesn't come 
true ; " and that's not a bad rule to go by, on the 
whole. 

In just fifteen minutes by the same big, open- 
faced watch, Norman rounded the corner of the 
sailors' hall, and he held a square white envelope 
high in his hand. Helter-skelter Jean managed to 
reach the top of the gangway the instant Norman 
reached its foot. 

" From your brother Will," he called, while in 

their mutual eagerness they fairly ran into each 

other. 

« Yes, from Will," Jean panted, " and for me ! " 
21 
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and then she paused a second, considering if she 
would better go off by herself to re^d it. 

" No," thinking aloud, " I think FU go right to 
Harry, and have him share whatever is in it with 
me ; " but the hand in which she held the letter 
trembled even as she spoke. It was such a long- 
looked-for letter, and could but be so freighted with 
joyous news or sorrowful. 

" You come too, Norman. Harry will want you 
to hear it," and Norman, only a degree less eager 
than little Jean herself, gratefully accepted. the in- 
vitation. 

There was no question where they would find 
Harry. It was three weeks now since they had 
brought him home to the Vermont, but, although 
his general health was wonderfully improved, he was 
as helpless now as then. " I wonder when he ex- 
pects to be able to get about again," Jean had said 
to herself over and over, never dreaming that in 
Harry's heart of hearts he expected nothing of the 
sort, and had " had it out," with the possibility that 
he might never be able to get about again as in the 
old days. But no one would have dreamed that 
either, for Harry's cheerful courage never seemed to 
desert him for a moment. So they found him where 
they knew they would, propped up in a steamer 
chair in his state-room, and Seftor Ruiz with him, 
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reading aloud from Lloyd's own copy of " The Man 
without a Country." 

" A letter from Will ? " he cried, the moment he 
spied Jean in the doorway. 

" Yes, from Will, and to me ! Open it, Harry, 
and run through it,** for somehow Jean's nerve sud- 
denly failed her, and she felt that some one else 
simply must open and read that letter first. Then, 
turning to Norman, " Come in," she said, and placed 
a camp chair for him. " Don't go, Ruiz. Harry 
can tell in a few minutes if it's just a family letter," 
and then Jean sat down on the white iron bedstead, 
and folded her little hands tightly together in an 
evident effort at self-control. Norman and Sefior 
Ruiz looked considerately away as Harry read the 
letter, but Jean watched every change of expression 
on his handsome face, and knew that they must be 
prepared for something sorrowful. 

" Well," said Harry at last, looking up through 

tears of which he was not ashamed, "you would 

best know the truth at once. The old General's 

gone, but it's all right. It's a glorious letter. 

Listen ! 

" ' U. S. S. Brooklyn, 

" ' Off Santiago, 

"'July 20, 1898. 

" • Dear Jean, Dear Harry, Dear Norman, Dear Ruiz 
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whom I have never seen, Dear everybody on the old 
Vermont who loved General Arnold, 

" ' There is one thing to tell before anything else 
in this letter, and you can guess it before I tell. 
The peerless old General has " crossed the bar," and 
" has met his Pilot face to face." It is simply what 
we have all felt, have all feared, ever since he came 
down here two years ago. But you remember, 
Harry, what he said that morning when we went 
with him on the little ferry to see him off, " You all 
know, and I know," he said, " that I must soon set 
sail on a wide sea in the mere natural course of 
events. It will matter little to me or to my Pilot 
whether the old craft hails from the States or from 
Cuba," and if you could have looked in his grand 
old face, as did I, as he lay in the little camp where 
he died, awaiting burial, you would have felt, as I 
did, that " it mattered not " at all. Yes, we have 
buried him there in Cuba. It was his own earnest 
wish, and I think myself it is better so. 

" ' The others, thank God, are all well, Mrs. 
Adams, Lloyd, and Rosa, and I want to tell you 
how and where I found them. That is of far more 
interest to you, even, than to tell you of my part in 
the great naval battle. Besides, I want to keep that 
until I can tell it to you all face to face some night, 
and see your eyes open wide with wonder. Of 
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course you all realise that it was not until the day 
after the surrender last week that I was free to go 
in search of Lloyd and the rest of them ; and I as- 
sure you it was the most trying experience of my 
life, to be lying off Santiago, as we were, all those 
weary weeks of the blockade, knowing that, likely as 
not, they were in great straits and needed me, and 
yet not to be able so much as to lift a little finger to 
help them. The battle of the third of July only 
settled the Spanish fleet, and not until the papers 
of surrender were signed could any of us make 
our way into Santiago itself. Then I lost not 
a moment, I can tell you, in gaining leave of 
absence from the Brooklyn, and permission to 
keep up my quest until it should be successfully 
accomplished. 

" ' Besides my own errand, I was entrusted with 
some official papers to be handed to General Shaf- 
ter ; and when I found not only that General Arnold 
had left Santiago, as I had expected, with the other 
emigrants, for El Caney, but also that he had not 
returned with them, I had no choice but first to 
make my way to the military headquarters before 
continuing my search. It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon, (and I had left the Brooklyn at sunrise,) 
before I got into El Caney. ** Can you tell me any- 
thing of a General Arnold who came here with the 
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refugees from Santiago ? *' I asked of the first Red 
Cross man I chanced to meet. 

it < u Yes, I can, sir," he answered, " but it*s only sad 
word I can give you. He died here on Friday, and 
half-past four this afternoon is the hour set for the 
funeral service." 

" * " Where are they all ? " I asked, but I could 
hardly get the words out, in my eagerness to reach 
them. 

" * " They're not far away, sir. They've been liv- 
ing in a lean-to in that clearing yonder." I do not 
think I stopped to thank the man. How could I ? 
And then in another moment there were the dear 
old friends right before me ; but I purposely stood 
where I could not be seen. It was evident that the 
little service was about to begin, and I hesitated 
what to do. It seemed the last hour in the world 
to rush in suddenly upon them, and yet of course I 
must make myself known to them, both for their 
sakes and for my own. So, stepping out a little, I 
whistled one little strain of " Forsaken," the music 
you know that we used to sing Sunday evenings 
on the Vermont to **The Lord is my shepherd." 
Lloyd's ear was the first to catch it, and with a look 
I shall never forget, he turned in my direction, and 
then with one great bound was in my arms, and half 
a minute later I was holding both of Mrs. Adams's 
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hands in mine. She had come to me as well as 
Lloyd, rather than I to her, for I felt I must see her 
a moment alone before I joined the little company. 
Mrs. Adams could not speak at first. 

" * "Ever since I learned you were on the Brooklyn,* 
she managed to say at last, ** I knew you would seek 
us out at the first moment possible. And to have 
you come just now is like the coming of a great 
strong angel, and I believe God sent you every whit 
as surely." I tell you exactly what she said, Jean, 
because I know what it means to your loyal sisterly 
heart, to have other people make much of those two 
brothers of yours ; and yet, little witch that you are, 
perhaps you will smile even now to think of my 
seeming an angel to anybody. 

" ' And yet I know, too, that you can understand 
what it meant to those sad hearts to have some one 
from home come just at the moment when they were 
about to lay the General for ever at rest in a land so 
far from home. 

u I u Yes, you came at just the right moment," Mrs. 
Adams said over and over again ; and I realised it 
myself, for she was just about at the end of her 
strength and endurance. 

" * And so we left the body of the dear old General 
in the little cemetery at El Caney, but I believe it is 
given him to know that his dear ones have been well 
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cared for, and are safely on their way home. For 
that is true ; and how glad Jean will be to hear it ! 
Mrs. Adams and Lloyd and old Rosa (how you will 
enjoy old Rosa !) have gone this afternoon on board 

I 

the transport that sails early to-morrow morning, 
and this letter may reach you but a day or two ahead 
of them. They have to stop at Key West, however, 
where they may be detained a few days, but in any 
case they will telegraph you from there. As for Jose, 
he is travelling post-haste to Havana in search of his 
family, and he will telegraph me from there the 
moment he gets any word of them. Should he fail 
to find any trace of them, as, alas, is not impossible, 
I shall make some arrangements for his coming to 
the States. As you see from the letter-heading I 
am back aboard the Brooklyn, but I am only thirty 
minutes back. I stayed with Mrs. Adams every 
minute, helping her to pack, and doing everything 
I could, until an hour ago, when I left them safe 
aboard the transport. Oh, how much we shall have 
to talk over in the long winter evenings, when we 
have once again settled down to our quiet life on the 
old Vermont ! It would make another letter a deal 
longer than this if I tried to tell you, as I would like 
to, of a half-hour's talk with Captain Stevens while I 
Was still in El Caney. You remember him, don't 
you, that fine fellow who once spent a week with me 
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on the Vermont? He was First-Lieutenant in 

Captain Stedman's troop that, together with the 
Rough Riders, stormed and took San Juan Hill. 

It was perfectly thrilling to hear him describe the 
whole thing and tell how Colonel Roosevelt first 
rode to their line saying his men were ready to help 
carry the hill. Then somebody started a cheer, and 
away they all went in a mad rush through brush, 
vrire fences, and creeks, and up the hill, notwith- 
standing the Spaniards with their shooting made 
that hill very hot. They carried it, however, as you 
know, and as they had set out to do. He told me 
what a great relief that rush was : how terrible it had 
been just to wait with the Mauser bullets ** zipping *' 
all round them, not being able to *tell where they 
came from, and with no permission as yet to fire. 
He said that *• the waits left too much time to think," 
and that as he sat his horse, moving about to en- 
courage his men, he kept wondering within himself, 
whether he would better sit straight to the front, or 
sidewise. He concluded that front was best, as side- 
wise a bullet might go through both lungs instead 
of one. But sidewise or frontwise, when he once 
got into action, was the same to him, I can tell you 
from what I have heard. But all the rest must wait. 
Good-night, Jean, good-night, Harry, good-nighty 
Norman. My love to you and to everybody on the 
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dear old Vermont with whom you may see fit to 
share this letter. 

" * Yours for ever and a day, 

" ' Will.' '* 

The three listeners drew a long breath at the let- 
ter's end. Then Norman and Seflor Ruiz, showing 
in their faces more gratitude than they could put into 
words, for being allowed to share the very first read- 
ing, took up their hats and left the state-room. And 
what did Jean do but throw herself on her knees 
beside Harry's chair, and, burying her face on his 
shoulder, just let the tears come ! They came as 
though they never would stop, and any one who did 
not know Jean would almost have been frightened ; 
but Harry knew, and understood that now and then 
that overcharged sensitiveness of hers simply had to 
find relief in floods of tears. 

" Oh, it's such a help to cry it out to somebody 
who loves you ! " said Jean when " the worst was 
over," lifting her head at last, and trying to smile 
through her tears. " But, Harry, I do grow so tired 
of acting one way when I feel another ; and somehow 
I think I have to behave more than most people, 
and I think I have more disappointments than most 
people too. It all comes from so setting my heart 
even on little things, and when I cannot have them. 
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even when I know that it*s all right that I cannot 
have them, it almost kills me. Do you think Til 
ever get over it, Harry ? ** Harry shook his head. 

** To be quite honest with you, Tm afraid hot, 
Jean. You see, dear, it is * your nature to,' and since 
little things, (which really are anything but little to 
warm hearts like yours,) give you such keen pleasure, 
little things, as we call them, will also continue to 
hurt you ; and so you must take the bad with the 
good, little sister, and fight it out to the end as 
bravely as ever you can. And now, Jean, I want to 
say something to you, for I know to a certainty that 
the thing that is hardest for my little * superior ofB- ' 
cer,* to bear just now is to see me laid by like this, 
isn't that so ? " 

Jean just looked straight in her brother's face, 
with those great loving eyes of hers brimming over 
with sorrow, and nodded her head, " Yes." 

" Well, then, let me tell you this, no one can tell 
whether I ever shall be able to go into active service 
again, but I have had it all out with that possibility 
and I have * accepted the situation,' if you know 
what that means. Down in Cuba I met a great soul. 
I knew it in a minute, and I let its owner know that 
I knew it. It was inside of a chaplain, and that is 
not always the case even with chaplains, Jean. In- 
deed it would seem as though the great souls were 
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rather few and far between in this world of ours. 
Well, then, what wonderful thing do you think 
happened ? The Chaplain made friends with 
me, and almost from the first took me into such 
friendship as will glorify all my life, and will last 
as long. And how do I know that? Why, just 
because the truly great souls are to be trusted 
through and through. Never shall I forget those 
days in the tent on the beach at Guantanamo, and 
afterward aboard the Solace. The happiest of my 
life they were. Think of it, Jean. Wounded almost 
to dying, and yet supremely happy. Now you can't 
understand that, can you, Jean ? " 

" No, not exactly ; not why you should be so per- 
fectly happy." 

" Why, just because in the long talks we had to- 
gether, my new friend and I, he gave me such great, 
new, glorious views of life ; so that now it seems to 
me perfectly fine just to be living, and to have a 
head to think w^ith on top of these shoulders, even if 
never again I am able to march my marines about 
the Yard or call them to quarters. Not but that 
this useless limb, if it lasts, is going to be a dreadful 
bother, and I know well enough that I shall have 
many a dull day ; but, Jean, everybody knows dull, 
spiritless days, no matter how happily circumstanced 
he may be. And when there comes a day when I 
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simply cannot bear it, then I shall send for the 
Chaplain, and he will come, and help me to readjust 
the armour he first taught me to wear. And, often 
besides, he will come of his own accord, because, as 
he said, * WeVe not going to starve this God-given 
friendship of ours.* But, Jean, what are you looking 
that way for ? " 

" Why, I did not know I was looking any way, 
but if I was, — well, I believe — I almost believe — 
that perhaps Tm a little jealous.'* 

" It*ll be my time to be jealous then, when once 
he comes, for I can foresee just what friends you two 
are going to be.** 

" But where is he coming from, Harry ? ** 

** Why, from across the river. That*s one of the 
most splendid things about the close of the war. 
They want him for one of the big churches over 
there, but he wouldn*t say yes till he saw the war 
through. I don*t doubt he telegraphed that he 
would accept, ten minutes after the surrender at 
Santiago, and they may thank their stars they've 
got him. It*s to his church we will go, you and Will 
and I, and all the rest probably, and get such a brace 
as will make life simply glorious from Sunday to 
Sunday. You'll manage all of you to get me over 
somehow, and slip me into a back pew, so as not to 
attract attention, until this old leg of mine gets to 
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behaving as legs should. And now, Jean, you must 
promise me this. Don't worry any more about me, 
because, as you see, there never was less reason to 
worry." And Jean, with a face grown as radiant as 
his own, promised, and then stole away to the same 
comer of the balcony in which she had waited an 
hour before for Norman's letter. If it was a comfort 
to Jean, on rare occasions, to have a cry out with 
some " dearly beloved," it was far more frequently a 
comfort to have a " think " out all by herself ; and 
jvst now, dear me, how much there seemed to think 
over! At last, remembering that no plants had 
been watered that morning, and that the Ver- 
mont's pet little yellow Irish terrier " Jack " must 
be impatiently waiting for his daily allowance of 
two lumps of sugar, she bade farewell to her day- 
dreams, and turned to go indoors. " But how 
strange it is," she said to herself, looking down at the 
letter in her hand, " that General Arnold should be 
dead, and Harry really no better, and yet here am I 
no longer sorry but feeling glad instead ; and it's all 
Harry's doings ! Yes, he must be a great soul, that 
new friend of Harry's." 

And now perhaps you are wondering why this 
chapter, or any chapter, should have such a name as 
" Ever in the Light." Do you happen to know that 
line from one of the world's greatest hymns, " Where 
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loyal hearts and true stand ever in the light " ? 
That IS where this chapter, as well as this story, 
found its name. For this chapter has brought both 
General Arnold and Harry into a light that shall not 
fail ; though one of them has fared joyously on to 
the Other World, while one bides joyously in this. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD 

Pretty serious chapters, these last two. I admit 
it, and I am sorry ; but the trouble is, you see, that 
war is always serious, and life is, too, much of the 
time, and when you write of war or of life, or indeed 
of anything, do you not think it is better to be per- 
fectly honest ? Yet if life is often serious, it is often 
also gloriously jubilant ; and there came a time when 
jubilation reigned supreme, week in and week out, 
for those little Navy Yard friends of ours : that is, 
from the day of the surrender of Santiago, to the 
day of — well, I hardly know where to set the limit 
at this end. First the transport came in, with Mrs. 
Adams and Lloyd and old Rosa aboard, — and if 
their welcome home bore of necessity a tinge of sad- 
ness because the General was not with them, yet it 
was a very happy and a very hearty welcome,^ — and 
a few days later the Diy-Dockers made quite a 
demonstration over Lloyd, as indeed was only right 

and proper that they should. And such a meeting, 
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as they had in his honour ! Seflor Ruiz, Norman, 
Harry, and Davis from the Marine Hospital, were 
all there and all made speeches, and Lloyd too of 
course; and Lloyd's speech was really so superb in 
its way that Jean positively insisted upon resigning 
upon the spot, and Lloyd, to her keen delight, was 
re-elected to the presidency. And Lloyd, though 
he politely demurred for a few minutes, really ac- 
cepted the renewed honour with keen delight as well. 
Almost any one could foresee that the time of the 
club's life lay just ahead ; and Lloyd, as you perhaps 
remember, had an idea (which he still has, and I 
doubt if he ever quite gets the better of it), that he 
did know just how to manage. Of course having 
that idea made him a bit self-complacent, but I pre- 
sume it is hardly to be expected that one can have 
special ability along any line and not be conscious 
of the same. And it must be confessed Lloyd 
did manage finely, far better than any other mem- 
ber of the club could have managed. One of 
his triumphs in the working up of details was the 
way he handled the Dry-Dockers' welcome to the 
Texas. 

" We ought to have such a time as never was, 
when the Texas comes to the Yard," said Teddy 
Valentine, as he sat beside Lloyd on the edge of the 
Cob Dock one morning. Lloyd had received a tele- 

$9 
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gram from Will the morning previous, announcing 
that the Texas would probably arrive on Sunday, 
with Jos6 and Gloria aboard. 

" And you may believe we're going to have such 
a time as never was, Teddy," Lloyd replied. " I 
keep saying over and over to myself, * Jos6 and 
Gloria on board,* trying to make it seem true, and 
what do you suppose I did last night? I cabled 
Captain Merrill ' Please cable full particulars regard- 
ing Jos6 and Gloria, at my charges/ You see, 
Teddy, I can't stand waiting till they reach here to 
learn about Josh's family. I expect an answer any 
minute now," and in almost the next minute he did 
actually receive it. 

" Here it is," was all Norman had breath left to 
say, thrusting the brown envelope into Lloyd's 
eager hands, and dropping into a seat on the pier's 
edge beside the boys. The telegram had been given 
him when he went for the Vermont's mail, and Nor- 
man, returning with telegram and mail, had literally 
fired the latter through a port-hole of the Vermont 
to one of the orderlies within, such was his haste 
not only to deliver the all-important telegram but 
to learn its contents as well. And it was a telegram ; 
seventy-five words by actual count. " Whew ! " 
Lloyd exclaimed. " Have I got to pay for all this? " 
and then, to his instant relief, he recalled the word 
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" Paid " on the envelope. And the telegram told 
them this : that Jos6, travelling the length of Cuba 
in the swiftest way possible, had found Gloria in the 
home of new-made friends in Havana, but that his 
mother and his little sister Clara had succumbed to 
the privations of life in one of the trochas, and had 
died, within two weeks of each other, early in the 
spring. Then it was that Gloria happily had fallen 
into the hands of the new, kind friends, who had 
carefully nursed her back to health and strength (as 
Mrs. Adams had nursed Jos6), ever holding out the 
assurance that her brother was probably alive some- 
where, and would certainly come some day to Havana 
in search of her. Then, when to his great thankful- 
ness Jos6 had made the discovery that at least one 
member of his family was among the living, he tele- 
graphed the news to Will, whereupon Will instantly 
replied, " Make all haste to catch the Texas, sailing 
on Wednesday for the States, Captain Philip has 
room for you.*' All this information, forwarded in 
the telegram, though of course in much more con- 
cise form, won Lloyd's everlasting gratitude. 

" More reason still for making a time," he said, 
when he had read the telegram aloud three times 
over ; and then he proceeded to unfold the details 
of his plan for this Time of Times to Norman and 
to Teddy, and was so very kind as to allow himself 
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to be governed by their advice on a few minor 
points. 

And the Texas came home, reaching Sandy Hook 
at 5.30 o'clock Sunday morning. Then she moved 
on to Quarantine, but, having no sick aboard, was 
allowed to pass, and came to anchor off Tompkins- 
ville. Almost immediately she was surrounded by 
all kinds of crafts, among which was the Navy Yard 
tug Nina, with the Dry-Dockers and a few specially 
invited friends aboard. As the Nina neared the 
Texas, Lloyd, who stood far up in the bow with old 
Rosa close at his side, soon discovered Jos6, and at 
one and the same moment he and Rosa called out, 
" Oh, hello, Jos^ ! " And Jos6 who had that same 
instant discovered them from his vantage point be- 
side Captain Philip on the bridge, called wildly back, 
" Hello, Lloyd! Hello, Rosa! Hello, Mrs. Adams!" 
as though it mattered not at all what the result to 
his lungs might be ; and then Gloria chimed in with 
a "Hello, Lloyd!" on her own account. All the 
hellos had to be pitched at the loudest tone possible 
to be heard at all, for cheer after cheer for the Texas 
and her men went up on every side, and every tug 
and ferry-boat within three miles was tooting vigor- 
ously. Then what did some one on board the Nina 
do (you can guess who) but commence singing the 
" Star Spangled Banner; ** and by "the dawn's early 
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light/* every Diy-Docker had joined in, and by the 
end of the line, " What so proudly we hail," hun- 
dreds of other voices on the neighbouring craft had 
taken it up. 

The crew of the Texas, who were all forward, and 
all spick and span in their white ducks, waved their 
caps wildly in acknowledgment, and joined in the 
singing beside. Many of course dropped out in the 
second verse, for those long lines of the " Star Span- 
gled Banner ** are not easy to remember, but the 
practised Dry-Dockers carried it famously right on 
to the end. While they sang they saw Captain 
Philip, who was talking with Jos^ and Gloria, give 
an order to somebody. And this was what happened 
at the song's end, — and could anything finer for the 
Dry-Dockers have happened by any possibility? 
One of the officers signalled the Nina to come along- 
side, and, addressing Lloyd, whose leadership was 
beyond question, said very politely, 

" May I ask if this is the Dry Dock Club ? " 

" To a man," answered Lloyd excitedly. 

"Are there others than club members in the 
party ? " 

" A few of the club's best friends," Lloyd replied 
significantly. 

" Then the Captain desires me to inform you that 
at eleven o'clock the Texas will weigh anchor for 
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the Navy Yard, and it will give him the greatest 
pleasure if the Dry-Dockers and their friends will 
board the Texas and make the trip with him." 

" Sure ! " screeched undignified Teddy, unable to 
hold in another moment, and Norman started three 
cheers for Captain Philip, which proved simply 
deafening. 

" My, but your friends know how to make things 
ring ! " said Ensign Pressy of the Texas to Jos6, 
who had come down to the deck from the bridge 
and chanced to be standing by him ; " I declare it's 
almost as loud as the blast of that 12-inch gun was 
in the Santiago battle ; " and as that particular blast 
had knocked Pressy flat on his face, ripped his coat 
and trousers into ribbons, and taken a lot of hair 
off the right side of his head, you can form some 
idea of the cheer. 

The Dry Dock Club made quick work of boarding 
the Texas, I assure you, and although Admiral 
Philip has since been honoured with innumerable 
ovations, I doubt if at any one time as many grate- 
ful acknowledgments have been poured into his ears 
as were poured by the Dry-Dockers during those 
first five minutes. Neither do I doubt that most of 
these same Dry-Dockers, though they live to be 
ninety, will always affirm that the proudest and hap-* 
piest hour of their lives was when they brought 
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the victorious Texas up the Bay and through the 
East River, home to the Navy Yard. 

Five hundred sailors in their duck uniforms, from 
the Vermont, were on the Navy Yard dock, and as 
the Texas appeared one of them jumped upon a 
barrel and cried, " Now, boys, three cheers for the 
Texas ! " Every hat came off, and one reporter had 
it that the cheer was heard in Manhattan. 

" And now three more for Captain Jack Philip ! " 
cried another sailor, and the same reporter affirmed 
there were rumours afterward that those cheers were 
heard in Harlem. 

Twenty minutes later the battleship was moored 
to the dock, and the Dry-Dockers were proudly es- 
corting their Cuban guests, Jos6 and Gloria, to 
their home that was to be, aboard the Vermont. 
To be sure, officers' quarters had to be stretched 
to their utmost to accommodate so many people, 
but it was in such a good cause that some of 
the juniors were glad to double up to make room 
for them. 

Old Rosa and Jean took Gloria into their special 
care from the very first minute, and little Gloria, 
whose life those past months had been so full of 
privation, anxiety and sorrow, took very kindly to 
being loved by her own kind and made much of. 
As for Jos6, it was a long time before he was con* 
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tent to let Lloyd out of his sight for five minutes 
together. 

The next great day for the Dry-Dockers was that 
on which the Brooklyn came home, with Captain 
Cook, whom they all knew and loved, and with Will 
aboard, fine and strong as ever : and an almost 
greater day was that when the crew of the Brooklyn 
were marched out to the 23d Regiment Armory, and 
the Dry-Dockers assisted in pinning on the medals, 
presented to every member of the crew, from captain 
to stokers, by the City of Brooklyn, in memory of 
the naval battle of Santiago. 

Another great day in the year's calendar of great 
days was the day when Admiral Philip invited the 
entire club (and it was just like him,) to go down to 
Galveston to receive the beautiful sword that the 
children of the State of Texas, had had made for him. 
And Admiral Philip, by the way, took the flag of the 
Texas with him and presented it to those same pa- 
triotic little Texans. Oh, what an outing it was ! 
And what a lark from start to finish ! Everybody 
went but Harry, and as he was as cheery as could 
be, notwithstanding he was left behind, it would 
have been downright foolishness for any one to pity 
him. He was preaching just as grand sermons in 
his way as his Chaplain over in Manhattan, and 
everybody on the Vermont made pretence of all 
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sorts of errands to his steamer chair, just for the 
sake of the inspiration and the uplift of speaking a 
moment with him : and seldom did any one fail in 
gaining what he sought, though the talk was of the 
veriest commonplaces. 

So the autumn and the winter wore away. Life 
had settled down into its old happy grooves aboard 
the Vermont, and Will was once more in command 
of her. While, to the abounding joy of every Dry- 
Docker, Admiral Philip had been assigned to the 
command of the Yard itself. Seflor Ruiz, Jos6 and 
Gloria were still visitors aboard, and no one wanted 
them to so much as think of going. It was while 
things were drifting along in this comfortable-for- 
everybody fashion that Jean, just at sunset one 
March afternoon, bundled herself into her red cloak, 
and slipped out on the deck for a breath of fresh air 
and a few turns with Norman, whom she knew she 
should find on guard duty. 

Norman's face, as always, brightened at the sight 
of her, and when, as she joined him, she was care- 
ful to fall into step, he knew they were in for one 
of those delightful long talks of theirs. Jean said 
nothing at first. When you know people well you 
don't have just to say things. Norman remarked 
after a while, but rather as though he were thinking 
aloud, " It's been a great year." 
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** Yes, hasn't it Norman ? I don't see how there 
can ever be a greater. I am so glad I was old 
enough when it came, to remember it if I live to be 
eighty." 

" And it was a great day, Miss Jean, when you 
came to make your home on the Vermont." 

" You have been good enough to say that before, 
Norman," and the glow of the sunset over the 
water was not altogether responsible for the colour in 
Jean's cheeks ; "but honestly, I don't see why," she 
added. 

" Then I'll honestly tell you why," Norman replied 
earnestly. " I suppose I was what you might call 
contented even before you came. Lloyd and I 
were the best of friends, and he used to read aloud 
to me by the hour. I remember we read the best 
book of all, the morning of the very day you came. 
But since then I have been more than contented — 
I've been out-and-out happy for days together. You 
showed in your face, bless your heart, that you sort 
of took to old Norman the very first minute, and 
then in a little while you showed that you kind of 
looked to me for advice, and sort of leaned on me. 
I shall never forget how you seemed to hang every- 
thing on my answer, that morning you and Gabrielle 
came to ask me what I thought about the Maine. 
And if ever anything could gladden an old fellow's 
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heart, it was to find that a dear child like you seemed 
really to need him in a way." 

" But one reason I took to you, Norman, was 
because you really seemed to take to me." 

" 'Deed and I did, and I was all primed for it 
besides, because of my loving regard for that big 
Captain brother of yours." 

" But why did it mean so much to you, Norman, 
to find that I needed you ? " 

" Because it was the first thing that ever happened 

to me that really seemed to take the lonely ache out 

of my heart. You see the ache's been there twenty 

years, and I never expected it to ease up much. It 

was there because when I was off on my first cruise 

some one died. Some one whom I had loved with 

all my heart since we were children together, and 

who was to have been my wife some day. And that 

settled everything for me. I have been a wanderer 

ever since, never once going back to England — Fm 

not like * The Man without a Country * though, for 

I have loved England more than all other countries 

every minute of my life. I have all her letters, 

Jean, ten of them, and they are the most precious 

things I own, — in my ditty box. I want them to 

last as long as I do, though I know them all by 

heart ; and whenever I have a chance to think, I just 

say them over and over to myself, or recall many of 
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the blessed things (I believe I have not forgotten a 
single one of them) she said to me at one time and 
another. And so I live a double life, Jean — one on 
the old Vermont with other people about me, and 
one in my own thoughts, that no one but you has ever 
known anything about. Still, the ache was always 
there till you eased it. I have left the letters to 
you, — in my will (you will just bum them), — along 
with my service medals." Jean looked up at Norman, 
for she could not find words for a moment. 

" Why, I never dreamed I was such a friend to 
you as that,** she said solemnly, 

" More of a friend than you'll ever be able to 
dream, Jean.** 

"But, Norman,** she said with the practical 
thoughtfulness so characteristic of her, " I wish you 
would leave at least one of your medals to Lloyd. 
You know he was your best friend till I came 
aboard.'* 

" *Deed and I do know it, and of course 1*11 do as 
you say. It*s no more than right, and I ought to 
have thought of it myself. That*s the trouble with 
us men, we * don*t think * about half the time.*' 

"Yes, that is just the trouble,** with perfect frank- 
ness, and the air of one who has had her own trials. 
And Norman lifted his eyebrows with a look of 
amused surprise. 
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"Now what are you two people talking about, 
please? Fve stood it just as long as I possibly 
could." The interruption was not unexpected, nor 
the intruder unwelcome. Norman and Jean had 
heard some one swish down the gangway, — there is 
no word that will exactly describe Lloyd's method of 
clearing gangways, — and so knew to a certainty who 
it would prove to be. " I hope I shall not be in the 
way," he said, falling into step at Norman's left side. 
" I Ve been watching you from my port-hole go up 
and down this dock, till, like Riki Tiki Tavi, I was 
just consumed with curiosity." 

** If you put it to as good use you can hardly have 
too much of it," said Norman ; for Lloyd and Jean 
between them had read the Jungle Books three 
separate times over to Norman. "Well, we were 
talking," continued Norman, — " since, like the little 
mongoose Riki Tiki, your motto seems to be ' Run 
and find out,' — we were talking about being friends ; 
and speaking of brave little Riki Tiki minds me that 
we three would be a deal poorer if we couldn't count 
all those splendid fellows for friends, wise old Baloo, 
great, noble Bagheera, good and kind Akela, and all 
those other loyal and true-hearted creatures. For 
downright nobility you can't beat them anywhere in 
the world, that I know of." 

" But just what were you saying about being 
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friends?" asked Lloyd, since no one seemed to 
resent his Riki-Tiki-Taviness. 

" Well, for one thing, I had just reminded Nor- 
man," Jean explained with a mischievous smile, 
" that you were his best friend until I came to the 
Vermont." 

" That was certainly very kind of you, but you 
needn't bother next time. We're rather good friends 
still, aren't we, Norman ? " 

" We are that," and Norman laid one hand aflfec- 
tionately on Lloyd's shoulder as they walked. 

" It's been a great year for friends, as well as a 
great year for everything else," mused Jean. " It 
has given us Seflor Ruiz, Jos6, Gloria and old Rosa, 
Admiral Philip, and Davis who was at the Marine 
Hospital." 

" I wish It could have given you all Paco then/* 
said Lloyd, " that fine little Insurgent that I met the 
night before the battle of Saratoga. I don't suppose 
I'll ever see Paco again. It's dreadful when you 
have to lose track of a real friend like that." 

" All the more reason for keeping close to those 
you can keep close to," said Norman. " But, speak- 
ing of keeping close, do you children realise that 
this life we're leading here on the Vermont can't go 
on much longer? The Cuban contingent are all 
going back to Cuba next month you know, Ruiz, 
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Jos^ and Gloria, and old Rosa to take care of them, 
Lloyd will be off to Annapolis in the fall, and the 
Captain's shore duty is almost over with, then you 
and your brother Harry, Jean, will have to go too, 
to make room for the new captain, and it looks as 
though Norman Brower would be stranded high 
and dry on the old Vermont, with the old heartache 
to keep him company, and with never an anchor to 
windward ! " 

" We've thought of that, Norman,*' said Jean 
seriously, " and we've decided, Harry and I, that 
whatever happens we three will keep together, you 
and Harry and I, I mean." 

** Have you honestly, Jean ? " said Norman, with 
a face fairly radiant. 

" Honestly, Norman." 

" But an old sea-dog like me will be awfully in 
the way on land, I fear," and Norman's face fell. 

" It's just because you're a dear old sea-dog that 
we want you. We like that kind very much the 
best." And Jean looked affectionately up to Nor- 
man. "Besides, Harry, you know, will need just 
such a man as you to help him, and I — well, I 
shall need you for a great many other things ; " and 
I believe that blessed word " need " settled matters 
for Norman, and I believe, too, that Jean knew it 
would and so used it twice over. Just at this mo- 
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ment the sunset gun went off. Norman's hat, ac- 
cording to habit, went off with it; and, standing! 
there bareheaded, with the red glow of the sunset on 
his face, and with his two best friends, one on either 
side, he said reverently, " That sun has set on the 
greatest day of a great year for Norman Brow^er, 
and on the greatest day, save one, of all his years." 



THE END. 
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